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OLD NEW YORK COFFEE-HOUSES 


HOUSES had their origin the 
East. In the form of booths—rude strue 
tures of boards, tent-covered, and open on the 
sides to the passing breeze, well suited to the 
sultry climate—they have been for centuries a 
chief feature of Oriental life in all classes. 
There, reclining On eushions or divans, or seated 
on heavy rugs of Persian or Turkey fabric, in 
haling the perfume of aromatic tobacco, or the 
fumes of opium, and leisurely enjoying the deli 
cious fragrance of the carefully prepared cup in 
a manner to which the Western nations have 
not yet accustomed themselves, the artisan, the 
lounger, the man of literary culture, and now 
and then even the howadji, passed their leisure 
hours. At times the monotony of the silent, 
dreamy siesta was broken by the 

tales of story-tellers, rich in amuse 

ment and interest as those with 


which the 


talkative Scheherezade 


ISAAC SEARS ADDRESSING THE MOB.—| SEE PAGE 4092 | 
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old,” was the fayo 
place of 


the Wildrakes of 


two extremely eu 
tracts on this subje 
One published in 167 


ter of a Cotfee-Ho 
with the Symptons of 
a Town Wit. chant 
that ‘‘the eotfee-lous: 
is a lav conventicl 
good fellowship tum 


come after toping 
day to purchase at 


sober companions: hi 


that comes often say 


Gazettes, and has | 


A LONDON COFFEE-HOUSE OF THE SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY, 


beguiled for a thousand nights her caliph 
lord 

The fashion of public gathering fol 
lowed the introduction of the cotfee-house 
into Europe, with the change which eli 
mate and national characteristies required, 

In 1650, as Anthony Wood relates in 
his Diary, “coffee was publicly sold at or 
neare the Angel” (a tavern sign), at Ox 
ford. The keeper was an ** Outlander, or 
Jew,” Jacob by name. The Angel Tavern 
was in the parish of St. Peter, near the 


for the same charg 
The vear of the publication of this diats 
it Was proposed in Parliament that cotter 
houses should be suppressed, and in 167) 
a proclamation of the King ordered that 
they should all be closed, as ** 
but reflection brought wis 
counsel, and the order was rescinded 
Popular habits are not safely 
interfered with. 
The second of the tracts in the Harleiai 
Miscellany alluded to, printed in 1675, un 
The Coffee-Houses Vine 


east gate of the old university town. He | cated,” bears witness to the rapid increase 


also sold ** chocolate and thee”; both these 
new beverages, as is quaintly remarked, 

were by some who delighted in novel- 
ties drunk.”  Aecepted at Oxford, coffee 
soon found its way to London, and in 1652 
one Bowman, coachman to Mr. Hodges, a 
Turkey merchant, was set up by his mas 
ter in what Aubrey calls first coffee 
house in London.” 


of these establishments. ** The dull planet 
through his orb since coffee-houses wer 
first known among us, vet it is worth ow 
wonder to observe how numerous thes 
are already grown. Nor indeed have wi 
any places of entertainment of more use ©: 
general conveniency in several respects 
At the period when Hatton wrote (170s 


In 1663 cotfee-houses were placed on the | the ** nuisances” complained of in 1652 | 


footing of taverns, and a statute of Charles 
Il. of that year required that they should 
be licensed. Strangely enough, the old 
Eastern controversy was revived in Lon- 
don, with the difference that the cotfee 
houses became the resort of the sober, re- 
ligious Puritan, while the tavern, with its 


when the signs of London were take: 
down to allow of free cireulation of 
through the dingy, murky city, anc 


houses multiplied in number, ** the Col 
lege of Physicians recommending cattle: 
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i wholesome beverage.” until in the 
sinning of the present century they ex 
ded 9000 in the city of London and its 


customs of the English coffee-house 

simple. The guest paid a penny on 
ering, for which he was entitled to a 
»of cotfee and a comfortable hap over 
dull journals of the day. Sometimes 
were open tables, as nowadays in 
but the exelusive Enelishman 
erally preferred a box of his own, and 

colfee-rooms were partitioned after 


i ice, 


fashion of the old oyster boxes with 
ch the passine generation was once 
uniliar. 


lhe English coffee-house was at its ze- | 
nith inthe beginning of this century > since | 
nit has gradually declined: but in all | 


of the sea-board and many of the inland 
towns a coffee-room is to be found in all 
the hostelries. The gentry occasionally 
frequented them even in this century ; but 
the commercial class who drove their own 
traps had, with their continued 
and more liberal pay, usurped all the best 
places, the warmest 
the eareful 
even the prettiest chamber-maids. 


custom 


nooks, the choicest 


waiters, most hostlers, and 


This 


led toa division of these accommodations | 


into cotfee-rooms and commercial rooms. 
There is a sad complaint on this subject 
by a contributor to Notes and (Jueries, 
he 
writer betrays in the contentment he ex 
presses that, though he wore a * tourist 
sit,” he was still taken for something 
better than a commercial traveller, 
was shown into the cotfee-room. 


none the less amusing for the vanity t 


and 


He pre 


ferred the second-class fare in this aristo- | 


cratic quarter to all the luxuries with 
vhich the 


vored., 


“commercial gents” were fa- 


From England the use of coffee-houses 


soon passed to her American colonies. | 


Drake, in his History of Boston, makes 
mention of the ** 
at Which books were sold in 1689. 


Wat 


son, in his Annals of Philadelphia, \o- | 


eates a cotfee-house in the neighborhood 
of Front and Walnut streets, at which a 
Common Council of the city was held in 
04. The first coffee-house in New York 
is probably established as early as either 
these, 
eport of the trial of Colonel Bayard 
charged with high treason, for his partici- 
pation in the Leister troubles 


London Coffee-House.” | 


as there is mention made in the | 


of a meet- | 
ing of a number of citizens at the Coffee- 
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House. This was in 1701. It appears by 
the evidence that a petition Was signed 
in “the upper room,” that Colonel 
Bavard was present, ““smoaking a Pipe 
The Journal of the (ren 
eral Assembly of the Colony of New York 
for the following year contains a notice 
that the committee of the 
Couneil and Assembly will meet at the 
Cotfee-House October 4, 1705+: and it ap 
pears from an examination of this doeu 
ment that all sueh committees were there 
held until June, 1709, after: which they 
| are at different taverns until 
1732, when the Coffee-House again appears 


and 


of Tobaceo 


conference 


recorded 


| on the minutes as their place of meeting. 

From the journals of the Couneil and 
Assembly until the printing of the news 
papers, the first of which, The New-York 
Gazette, was begun in 1725, there is no in- 
termediate field 
nately there 


Unfortu 
were but few advertisements 
in the earlier vears. The world had not 
yet learned the lesson which newspapers 


for research, 


have since taught us to consider a eardi 
nal faith, that the only road to success 
(their own through 
tising. This as it may be 
notice of 


included) is adver 
The earliest 
coffee-house the newspa 
pers appears in The New-York Gazette of 
July 28 to August 11, 1729, the 
“where a competent book keeper 
heard of.” 


at 
as spot 


may be 
The first which by its context 
offers a clew to the location of the build 
ing is an advertisement in this same jour 
nal, Mareh 1, 1730, of a sale of land by 
public vendue at the Exchange Cotfee- 
House. Lyne’s map of the city in 1728 
shows that the Exchange was then at the 
foot of Broad Street The increase of the 
|city, and the natural attractions of the 
| river-side for a population who were with 
| few exceptions engaged in had 


caused a gradual movement in an easterly 


trade, 


direction, and the centre of business had 
the Whitehall slip to the 
Great Dock and the market-house near by 
| This building, constructed in 1690-1. and 


passed from 


| for many years used as a shambles, had 
been repaired, and becoming the resort of 
traders in commodities as well as sellers 
of food, gradually acquired the name of 
the Exchange. This was the first, or Old 
Exchange. The building in the 
middle of the street, as was the custom of 
the period. It would be diffieult to find 
an example of any public building other 
wise located. The few views of the city 
which remain agree in exhibiting it as an 


stood 
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AND DOCK 


open structure, probably only a roof erect 
ed upon pillars as a shelter from the ele 
ments. Its front foundation rested on the 
sea-wall. Before it was a wooden projec 
tion extending over the water in a straight 
line, which the name of the 
Bridge, and divided the Great 
two sections, which 


East and West 


Was a Wharf 


took Long 
Dock imto 
the 
Dock 
the 


known 
The Great 
extending 


were as 
docks. 


front from 


Whitehall to Countess Slip (Coenties Slip), 


and facing a large basin, which was pro 
tected from the sea by a semicircular ex 
terior breakwater. basin was 
the favorite anchorage for vessels, which 
were less exposed here than at the older 
Wharf by the Whitehall. The buildings 
on the water-front rapidly grew in favor 
with the maritime portion of the ecommu- 


This creat 


nity, and petty taverns for the accommo 


dation of captains and sailors sprung up 


along the wharf 
its 


a delightful spot, with 
exposure the 
beautiful surface of the bay, spotted with 
the islands of green, and fanned by the 
soft breezes which drew in from the sea. 
The Exchange Cotfee-House was no doubt 
in this 


southern overlooking 


neighborhood, but 
to Warrant an assumption that it was in 
the precise spot where it will be found a 
few vears later. 
meeting of the conference committee of 
the Council and Assembly at ** the Coffee- 
House” seems to imply that there was but 


the habits of | 
New York innkeepers were too migratory 


In 1732 the eall for the | 
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AT THE WHITEHALL SLIP. 


one establishment of the kind in the city 
In W733 an advertisement in The Yor!) 
Gazette requests the return of ** lost s} 
buttons to Mr. Todd, next door to the C 
fee- House.” fobert Todd was a vint 
and popular tavern-keeper of the 

He kept the famous Black Horse Tavern 
where the great ball in honor of the birth 
day of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was giv 
en in January, 1736. This tavern was that 
vear in Smith (now William) Street, nea: 
the Old Duteh Church, but it seems mor 
probable that he had removed lis: sign 
from next door to the Cotfee-House to this 
then remote quarter of the city, than that 
the Cotfee-House should have been so far 
distant from the business centre. In the 
early part of the last century all the prin 
cipal inhabitants, with the exception ol 
the Governor of the Provinee, his suite 
and the officers of the navy and army, 
were in manner connected with 
trade, and many of these were glad to tind 
brides and fortunes in the ranks of thy 
solid merehant families of Dutch or Eng 
lish stock. -The professions afforded 
narrow field of employment, and their 
members could hardly have maintained } 
home of their own. With these sugges 
tions the balance of probabilities miust 
now be left. 

W herever located, the Coffee-House \ 

| the favorite resort of the magnates of 1! 

| time; not, as in England a few years pre 
| viously, ‘‘a lay conventicle,” or hot-bed 


some 


is4 

i 

| 


sedition, but the gathering-place of the 
ends of church and state, and of the 
the 
ourtiers,” as they were termed by their 


ling administration of the colony 
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dispute, L really was not only surprised 
but shocked to hear men of good sense 
talk after the manner thes did; and one 
of their great men expressed himself in 


Numb. 425 


THE 


New-York Gazette, 


From December 10, to Monday December 17.1733: 


Copenhagen, October 
COURLER, arrived ‘this Morning frum 
Paris with Difparches from the 
Sacof France, and focube 


FAC-SIMILE OF HEADING OF © TI 


adversaries, the Dissenters and republic- 
ans. The journals of 1734, Bradford's 
New-York Gazette, the government organ, 
Zengver’s New York Weekly Journal, 
the mouth-piece of the opposition, are full 
of this strife. A correspondent of Zenger, 
one Andrew Merrill, reciting his experi- 
ence in public places, writes on the 15th 
of March of this year that the ** next com- 
pany he got into were all courtiers; the 
evening two passed agreeably 
enough, but when they entered into party 


lirst 


or 


NEW-YORK GAZETTE” 


SFthere be Wind enough to blow outa double Watch Candley 
iEwill raife' 40, 50 or 6o Hogtheads of Water in an Hour} 
and continues this age hy Uay we 


FOR DECEMBER 17,1733 


the following manner: ‘What! shall a 
parce] of mob and canaille, and especially 
a Dutch mob, pretend to censure the ae 
tions of those his Excelleney has intrust 
ed with power?” To this, a few days 
later, a correspondent replies through 
The New-York Gazette, under the nom de 
plume of Peter Scheme: ‘If you please, 
Mr. Bradford, and you may publish it to 
the world, and then Mr. Zenger will know, 
that I also frequent the Coffee-House, to 
take a hitt at Back-Gammon, when I have 


Numb. VI. 


THE 


New-York Weekly JOURNAL. 


Containing the frefbeyt Advices, Forcign, aul Dome/lick. 


— 


MUNDAT December +7, 1723. 


My. Zenger 


FAC-SIMILE OF HEADING OF “* THI 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY 


ILLIAM LIGGET tate of Befter, Faris 
rer, aged sboul 22 Wer 


JOURNAL” FOR DECEMBER 17, 1733. 
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the ¢ 


(since 


the hearing 


sentiments of 


Opportunity of Wious 


the Courtiers he ois 


pleased to call the gentlemen who fre 
quent that plac 
| 


aha 


so) concerning his jour 


nal, continues in defense of his 
friends and heavy satire of the opposition, 
Party spirit ran high, and the court partys 
was driven to madness by the squibs, bal 
lads, and serious charges of the democrat 
i¢ journal, which by no means confined 
itself within the bounds of polite polem 
ies. Colonel Harrison, the Recorder, who 
had felt the lash of the independent jour 
nal, threatened to lay lus cane over the 
Mr. Zenger, who replied, with 
that courage for whieh New York editors 
he 
Intimidation 
failing, an Order of Couneil commanded 
that the 


journal, which ineluded the scurrilous ar 


back ot 


have always been celebrated, ** that 
wore his sword at his side.” 


certain numbers of obnoxious 
ticles, should ** be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman or whipper, near 
libellous, 
refused to grant the order 


the pillory.” as seditious and 
But 


to the sheriff (an officer under their con- 


the court 


trol) to carry out this command, and even 
forbade his underling, the whipper, to obey 
it, and his place was supplied by a negro 
the sheriff. A few days later, 
Zenger, the obnoxious printer, was thrown 
into jail. 


slave of 


In the spring of 1735, Zenger was tried, 
when Mr. Andrew Hamilton, of Phila 
delphia, a lawyer of repute and of great 
eloquence, surprised the court and the 
city The 
case was carried on with brilliancy and 
vigor, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of not @uilty, which was greeted with a 
storm of applause. The judge from the 
bench threatened the leader of the tumult 
with imprisonment, when Captain Norris, 
of the Royal Navy, declared himself the 
leader, and invited a new round of appro- 


by appearing in his defense. 


bation. Captain Norris was a son-in-law 
of Colonel Lewis Morris, then in England. 
Mr. Hamilton ereat 
state at dinner after the trial, and follow 
ed the next morning, on his departure for 
Philadelphia, by the whole population of 
the city. A short time later he was pre 
sented with the freedom of the city, by the 
corporation, in a gold box. The old race 
struggle between the descendants of the 
old Duteh families and those of the Eng- 
lish usurpers, allayed by the accession of 
William of Orange and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession, had been re- 


Was entertained in 
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element 


| De Lanceys had the upper hand. 
| who had been made Chief Justice of the 


vived by the insolent arrogance ot 
English Governor, and popular svi 
all with Van 

with Cosby. Van 
the Provinee, had 
President of the Council and acting ¢ 
ernor of the the 
1731, and 


been recently displaced) by the appo 


Wiis Dam in his: struc 
Dam, as senior 
cillor of 
deat 


Province on 


Crovernor Montgomerie in 


ment, in 1732, of Governor Cosby, 

historians of all parties agree in consid 
ing an indisereet and unsafe macist: 

Religious antipathies slumbered in 
ready to break into blaze at the slieht 
breeze, and continued a perpetual elen 

in party divisions, although the Chu 
of England had remained quiet since 1 
the 
ment, under Walpole’s wise adiminist 

tion, had held both Jacobites and Dissent 
ers in check with temperate balance 


aecession of George IT, 


LOVELY] 


To these causes of discord was ack 
the struggle for power between rival fia 
thes, which for a century contended 

the control of the colony and the patrol 
its administration, On the on 
the thoroughly English Hig 
Church party, led by the voung, aceon 
plished, and versatile James De Lat 


age of 


hand, 


Whose sympathies, notwithstanding 
half-French, hialf-Dateh parentage 
father was a Huguenot emigrant, and | 
mother a Van whol] 
with the crown, and under his leaders|iij 
the famihes of Walton, Cruger, Watts, 
Phillipse, Barclay, with their interman 
and) English On the 
other, the Presbyterians and dissenting 
were marshalled under the vet 
eran Colonel Lewis Morris, a man of u 
common vigor of mind and tenacity of 
purpose, skilled in the art of government 
and the management of mankind. — In his 
support William Livingston and 
James Alexander, both, like himsel! 
large landed proprietors, representing th 
“country party,” and William Smith, 
active and adroit politician, and beh 
them the great republican element. 

At this period the Church party and 
Mon 


Cortlandt), were 


races alliances. 


were 


Province in 1702, had been displaced 
make room for De Lancey. His own }» 
so.’4l grievances he redressed by a visi! 
England, where, through his own pers 
al abilities, and the influence of his famii!y 
connections, his wife being a Grahia 
nearly allied with the Earl of Monti 
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THE EXCHANGE, FOOT OF 


and his daughter married to a son of Ad- 
Sir John Norris, he obtained the 
separation of the government of New Jer- 
sey from New York, and secured for him 
self the appointment of Governor of the 
former colony, in which he was largely in- 
terested. He had inherited a large landed | 
estate, covering the county of Monmouth, 

and was at this time the president of the | 
Council of Proprietors. The republic. | 
ans did not fare as well. Alexander and | 
Smith were driven from their seats as | 
judges, and the liberal party lost all pow- | 
er. From this time until the separation | 
from the mother country the Chureh par- 
ty ruled the city, and divided all the pat 

ronage of the government—of little ad- | 
vantage to them in the end, as gratitude | 
for these benefits naturally attached them 
to the crown, and secured their loyalty | 
or neutrality during the Revolutionary 


struggle. 


miral 


At the close, loyalty brought | 
contiseation of their estates, and neutral: | 
ity involved distrust and a long depriva- 
tion of political influence and ors, 
while the Livingstons and the Morrises 
enjoyed the highest positions of trust and | 
power. 

In1 the Exchange Cotfee-House was | 


~~ 


(od 


| from the adjoining pavement. 


}again in 


| door to the Exchange Cotfee-House. 
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BROAD STREET, 1752. 


next door to the Fighting Cocks—a tavern 
Which appears, from the evidence in the 
trial at the time of that popular delusion 
and frenzy known as the Negro Plot, to 
have been kept by John Croker in 1740, 
by the Long Bridge. The advertisement 
in 1737 of Broadway lands for sale at 
public vendue or outery shows that the 
Cotfee-House was the public place of con- 
gregation. Till the close of the last, and 
indeed during the first quarter of the 
present, century, nearly all the auctions 
were held at the Coffee-House; the finer 
fabrics delicate texture 
were heavier merchandise 
The Cof- 


fee-House now disappears from the news- 


articles of 


within, 


and 


sold 


papers for several years, coming to view 
1748. in a notice of Cheshire 
cheese to be sold at the Great Dock, next 
This 
In 1749 An- 
drew Ramsay opened it next door to where 
Mr. Cox lately kept it,and promises the old 


is the first distinet location. 


| patrons of the house the best entertain- 
ment, 


In 1750 it was known as the Gen- 
tlemen’s and Exchange Cotfee-House and 
Tavern, ‘continued to be kept at the sign 
of the King’s Arms, in the same house 
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FOOT OF WALL STREET AND FERRY-HOUSE, 


which was kept by Andrew 
near the Long Bridge.” The next year 
the altered, and removed to 
Broadway, where Benjamin Pain, an old 
tavern-keeper from Cruger’s Wharf,” at 
the Old Slip, announced it as the Gen- 
tlemen’s Cotfee-House and Tavern. — In 
1753 the Cotfee-House lad 
migrated to Hunter's Quay, the water- 
line, now Front Street, between the Old 
Slip and Wall Street, and Mr. Payne, as 
he then stvled himself, was selling choice 
Madeira, Geneva, arrack, tea, and SUAS 
from his house opposite the Old Slip Mar- 
ket, at the sign of Admiral Warren, 

In those primitive days, before cities 


Ramsay, 


sign 


Was 


Gentlemen's 


were as plenty as taverns in this young 


country, the compliment that 
could be paid to a hero was to put his 


highest 


An intermediate 
step, perhaps, was the naming of strects 
in honor of the favorite. Sir Peter War- 
ren, Whose famous exploit in the capture 


head on a tavern sign. 


of Louisburg was still fresh in the memo 
ry of New-Yorkers who took part in the 
action, was twice favored—his head hung 
ona tavern sign, and his name is perpet 
uated in a well-known street of the city. 
After this period we hear no more of the 
Gentlemen’s Coffee-House. 

The Old Exchange has been described 
as thoroughly as the brief casual notices 
which the newspapers supply admitted, 
Fortunately there is more abundant mate- 
rial for an account of the building which 
was erected on its site in 1752. This ed- 
ifice, known the New Exchange, or 
Royal Exchange, was raised upon arches, 
above which was a large hall sixty feet 
by thirty, with walls fourteen feet high, 


as 


Which arched to an elevat 
of twenty feet. The build) 
Was surmounted by a cups 
The room above was at 
Oliver 
Lancey, a merchant of the cit 
who hired it on its completir 
In 1753, but in 1754 it 
into the hands of Keen an 
Lightfoot, who opened it. 
the 4th of February as a cof 
fee-room, with a ball-room: ay 
nexed. It is not certain, but 
probable, that a part of the 
open space below, which served 
us an exchange and thorough 
fare, Was at this time ineclosed 
In 1756 the partnership of Will 
iam Keenand Alexander Light 
foot was broken up, and Lightfoot con 
tinued the cotfee-room in his own name 
Upon his death in 1757, his widow, Saral 
obtained a renewal of the lease of the build 
ing from the corporation of the city upon 
the old terms—£40 per annum—but the 
next year the rent was raised to £54, and 
it passed to the hands of Mr. Roper Dav 
son fora term of three vears, and was 1% 
stored by him to its original use—a 
cantile house. 

Meanwhile a rival had risen in the Mer 
chants’ Cotfee-House, the history of which 
covers a long period full of incident and 
interest. Before passing to it, mention 
may be made of the Whitehall Coffee 
House, opened by Rogers and Humphreys 
in 1762, whose first advertisement 
value as showing the true purposes of pub 
lic-houses of this kind. They announce 
that ‘‘a correspondence is settled in Lon 
don and Bristol to remit by every oppor 
tunity all the public prints and pamphlets 
as soon as published; and there will be a 
weekly supply of New York, Boston, and 
other American papers.” 

The Merchants’ Coftfee-House is first 
named in a notice of the 7th of November 
1743, of a house for sale, which appears 
(the preceding numbers of the journal be 
ing missing), Parker's Weekly Post 
Boy of the 16th of January, 1744. The 
files of newspapers before this period ar 
so incomplete that no mention remains of 
the opening of this house in the seattered 
numpers to be found in our public libra 
ries. Its location, however,is bevond ques 
tion. It stood on the southeast corner of 
Wall and Queen (now Water) streets, on 
a site familiar to New-Yorkers as that for 


used as a store by 


Passed 


is of 
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nv vears occupied by the Journal of 


vmerce. The original site, with addi 
nal land on Water and Wall streets, is 
nv covered by a five-story building of 
< with granite facings, known as Nos. 
ind 93 Wall Street. 
\n interesting description of the style 
building at this period remains in the 
-etech of New York by Professor Peter 
“olin. a Swede, who travelled through the 
jionies in 1748. ** Most of the houses,” 
says, of brick, and several stories 
oh. Some had, according to old arehi- 
«ture, the gable end toward the street, 
but the new were altered in this respect. 
Many of the houses had a balcony on the 
roof, in which the people used to sit in 
the evenings in the summer season: these | 


THE PRESS-GANG 


roofs were covered with tiles or shingles | 
of wood of the white-fir tree. The walls | 
were covered with all sorts of drawings 
and pictures in small frames. On each 
side of the chimney they had usually an 
alcove, and the wall under the windows 
wainsecoted, and had benches placed un- 
der it. The aleoves and all wood-work 
painted a bluish-gray.” Such luxuries as 
hangings were unknown. This is in ac- 


| sales Ol the bridge close by. 


| dition. 


COFFEE-HOUSES. 
cordance with the few remains of old ar 
chitecture now existing, and no doubt ae 
curately deseribes the Merchants’ Cotfee 
House. In an advertisement of lease in 
1775 it appears as a building three stories 
in height, and of depth enough to allow 
of a large store on the lower story, as well 
asa long Poor an indispensable part of 
a great public-house—on the second tloor, 
Adjoining it was a small tenement, the 
lower part of which was probably used as 
a kitchen, and the upper as one of the 
noted insurance offices of the city. On 
the front of the house was a piazza, and 
on the side a platform, which served as a 
stand for the auctioneers, who held their 
Over the 
piazza a balcony. 


IN NEW YORK, 


At the time when the cotfee-house first 
appears, New York was in a thriving con 
Party rage, which had distracted 
the province to such an extent that Gov 


| ernor Clarke wrote to the Board of Trade 


of *‘an almost total suspension of ship- 
building 


¢, of houses empty for want of ten- 
ants.” and of an exodus of the inhabitants, 
Was now assuaged, and the war with 


France gave new life to the city. 
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iit? 


chietly 


New York im 1747 
with England and the West India 
supplied the colonies 


trade of Was 
Islands 
with European and India goods and silk 
mianufactures, return 
hides, 

ens and canvas, and carried back flax and 
the West flour and 


staves, for which they returned rum, sug 


receiving in provi 


snutf: Treland sent over lin 


Indies took 


staves: 
ar, and molasses. And there was a brisk 
trade with Madeira and the Canary Isl 
ands in wines and grain, while an oceasion 
al venture to the African coast brought in 
acargo of negroes. These various branch 
es of commerce employed in 1746 ninets 
were manned 

The population at the 
9253, of which 2464 were 


nine vessels of 4513 tons, and 
by foo seamen 
same date was 
negroes 

It is pleasant to record that even at this 
early day New York displayed the large 
and liberal spirit which has since distin- 
her history. maltreat 
ed in all parts of Kurope, here enjoved all 


The Jews, 


the privileges common to other inhab 
In 1748 Kalm reports that they 
had “houses and great country-seats of 


itants. 


their own, and owned ships, in which they 
freighted and sent out their own goods.” 
And he adds the more curious statement, 
that both the women 
after the English fashion. The bonnets 
and long fur-trimmed cloaks which may 
still 
and other German cities had given way 


men and dressed 


be seen on the streets of Frankfort 


to cocked hats, long waisteoats, and gar 
tered lise, and in outward garb at least 
the Jews were no longer a ** peculiar peo- 
ple.” 


the colony. Some had emigrated from 
Holland, others from the Mediterranean. 
The names of Seixas, Hendricks, Judah, 
all honored then as now 
dence of their varied origin. They seem 
to have been among the larger merchants 
of the day. 

But war, not commerce, was the busi- 


(Gomez 


ness of the last century, and it must. be | 
admitted that a declaration of hostilities | 
against France and Spain, and the royal 
command * 


jesty’s enemies,” were always welcome to | 


New York ears. 
Then the coffee-houses were busy places, 
and the taverns on the docks did a thriv- 


ing business. The adventurous merchants 


fitted out numbers of privateers on these | 
the | 


oceasions. Between 1743 and 1748 


Many of them had been identified | 
from an early period with the history of | 


are evi- | 


to harass and annoy his Ma- | 


names of no less than thirty-one vess 
ranging from ten to twenty four euns 
pear in the newspapers, which make 1 
also of the numerous prizes brought 
cargoes of sugar from the Spanish isla 
wines and brandies taken on the way f) 
Bordeaux and Rochelle to the Freneh ce 
nies, These vessels were coimminded 
manned by the bloods of the city, who | 
off cock-fighting and horse-racing for 
and 
John Jauncey opens the articles of 


new venturesome career, Capt 
ship Lincoln, fourteen guns, at the Jan 
Arms. Kierstede, who lias 
just brought ina prize, calls on the young 
the Prince Charl 
which carries twenty-four guns, 
Bavard in the Polly, Abraham Kip in thi 
Don Carlos, Peter Keteltas in the Bach, 
lors (no doubt he had the cream of. thi 
fashion), John Lawrence in the Rainbow 
and Thomas Seymour, of Hartford, in th 
Clinton and Dragon by turns, vie with 
one another in their inducements. Their 
protitable career, broken up by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, was resumed 
with fresh vigor on the renewal of hostili 
ties by France in 1755.) During the seven 
vears’ war which ensued, and is known is 


ca Jacobus 
gentlemen to man 


san 


the history of the colonies as ** the French 
war,” which began with the disastrous ce 

feat of Braddock, and closed with the sur 
render of the Canadas in 1768, the priva 
teers were even more active than before. In 
1757 there were already thirty-nine ships, 
carrying 128 guns, and manned by 1050 
men, scouring the seas, and before Janu 
ary, 1758, they had brought into New York 
fifty-nine prizes, besides sending twenty 
into other ports for adjudicature. 
ular was thisemployment that Lieutenant 

Governor De Lancey wrote to the London 
Board of Trade, in 1758, ** that men would 
no longer enlist in the army,” and ** that 
the country was drained of many able 
bodied men by almost a kind of madness 
to go a-privateering.”” In addition to the 
old captains, who again hoisted their fa 

vorite tlags, the names of Winthrop, Pha 

nix and Amory appear as commanders of 
Alexander MeDougall and Isaac 
famous in the 
later history of the city, commanded the 
Tyger and Decoy; and Thomas Doran 

who kept a tavern at the Fly Market, made 
rapid and successful ventures on the fa 
mous Sandy Hook pilot-boat the Flying 
Harlequin, which was armed to the teeth 
with fourteen guns, and won a fame for 


So pop 


vessels. 


Sears. whose names are 
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speed as great as that of the Wanderer 
fourown day. There were other risks 
n privateering than those of death and 
ipture by theenemy. Much more dread- 

{was the grip of the men-of-war, which 
spared neither friend nor foe when they 
vanted sailors, and pressed the privatcers- 
nen With peculiar satisfaction. 


ty at home, and it appears that it was a 
natter of serious discussion at the Cotfee- 
House in 1755 as to*' whether the channel 
should not be made shallower for defense 
of the city against large ships.” 


its normal channels, and a period of re 
markable activity began. 

Now we find constant mention of men 
Whose fame has come down to us not only 
as merchant princes, but as the leading 
spirits of thisexciting period. Jolin Alsop, 
Philip Livingston, and Isaac Low, all del- 
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With | 


the close of the war, commerce returned to | 


their name. Henry was later member 
of Parliament for Bristol, colleague and 
“Ditto” to Mr. Burke. John was the man 
ly patriotic mayor who took the obnoxious 
stamps—svmbols of exaction—from Lieu 
tenant-Governor Colden; while a third 
brother, Nicholas, was settled at the little 


| island of Nevis, in the West Indies. The 


The merchants were not free from anx- | three brothers bore the sobriquets of the 


Old Nick, the Old Harry, and the Old Boy. 
John, the Old Boy, was a bachelor. Ge 
rard William Beekman contined himself 
to dry-goods in Dock Street, while James 
imported European and India goods, and 
sold them at his store in Queen Street. 


| Walter and Thomas Buchanan, also a 


| Street, near the Fly Market. 


egates to the First Continental Congress, | 


vere in the general importing business. 
\lsop had his store on Hanover Square, 
Livingston on Burnet’s Quay, near the 
ferry stairs, Low near the Exchange. 


The brothers Cruger, Henry and John, 


vere in the Bristol trade. and lived on the 
new wharf by the Old Slip. which bore 


great importing house, were in Queen 
Elias Des- 
brosses, of Huguenot descent, whose fa- 
ther was a famous confectioner, lived near 
the Merchants’ Cotfee-House, toward the 
Fly Market, and was also in general trade. 
Henry Remsen, Jun., later the patriotic 
chairman of the Committee of Safety, 
carried on the dry-goods trade in Hanover 
Square, and near him were the brothers 
McEvers, in the same line of business. 
Sampson and Solomon Simson, the lead 
ing Jewish merchants of the city, were in 
the general shipping and grocery trade in 
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492 
Stone Street The vendue masters clus 
tered about the Coifee-House. 
MeDavitt. and 
Wall Street. Hoff 
Dock Street (Pearl 
Insurances were made in a prim 
at the Cotfee-House at fixed 
hours, orat the new office established next 
The Waltons had their ex 
tensive ship-vards on the East River, and 


Moore and 
Lynsen, Patrick Daniel 
McCormick 


Ludlow 


were ih 


man and in 
Street 

itive Wath 
door in 1759. 


their residence in the well-known house 
Franklin 
Gerardus Duyekinek introduced 


on St. George’s Square (now 
Square), 
displaved advertisements of ** the univer- 
sal stove” at the sign of the Looking-Glass 
and Druggist Pot, in Dock Street, at the 
corner of the Old Ship Market, where he 
sold drugs, medicines, and stationery ; and 
William Brownejolhn, from London, who 
later purchased the Merchants’ Coffee 
House, was selling medicines next door, 
and by careful investment accumulating 
a large landed estate. The Bayvards, who 
had introduced the ‘* mystery of sugar re- 
fining,” as they termed it, in 1780, had 
their refinery in Wall Street; [Isaac Roose 
velt, in Street, 
Franklin Square, and his sale office in 
Wall Street. The Lispenards had a large 
brewery on the North River, and the Rut- 
gers a similar establishment on the East 
River. 

The year 1765 was a memorable one in 
the history of the city. In spite of the 
earnest remonstrances of the colonies, 
Parliament passed the Stamp Act. At the 
New York a Congress met in the 
city, and the colonies united in a resolve to 


another, Skinners near 


eall of 


resist its execution; and adding action to 
resolve, the merchants solemnly entered 
into an agreement on the 3ist of October 
not to make any importations from Great 
Britain until the act should be repealed. 
This 
kept by George the Province, or 
New York, Arms. The De Lancey House, 
converted into a tavern by Edward Willet 
in 1754, was taken by George Burns in 
1763, and at this time occupied by him. 


agreement was signed at the house 
Burns 


The house stood on the site later known | 
The next day | 


as that of the City Hotel. 
of popular excitement. 
The citizens gathered in mass, paraded 


was one creat 


| non-importation agreement. 


through the streets, and burned the effigy | 


of Governor Colden 


under the guns of | 


the fort. then turning, marched to the | 


Vauxhall, the residence of Major James, | 


of the Royal Army, and sacked it of its 
furniture, which they destroyed. The 
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next day a paper was read from thi 


cony of the Cotfee-House, calling 
the inhabitants to 
Isaac Sears, the old privateersman 
ular favorite and leader—addressed 
people, and told them that this cal] 
them was only to prevent their gai 
few 
later the stamps were surrendered to 
mayor, and quiet was restored, 
the Merchants’ Cotfee-House 


suppress riots 


possession of the stamps.” A 


] 
By whi 
Was ki 


| during the twenty-five years that 


come under notice it has not been pos 
ble to ascertain. Incidentally the ie 
of Alexander Smith appears ** 
Cotfee-House.” He opened a tavern 
the Fields (near the Park) in 1766 
widow Smith lived in the small build) 
in the rear of the Coftfee-House in 1750, a 
Anthony Van Dam had his insurance o 
fice there, but there is no connecting | 


in from t 


| between herself and the Alexander mi 


tioned. One Richard Smith bouelt t 


| Cotfee-House of John Theobalds. the 


of the old captain, on April 2, 1761 

it the Sth of this 
month to Samuel Stillwell, there. si 

no probability that it was more thiat 
speculative purchase, He appears, 
over, as a merchant, which innkeepers 


as he sold on 


were never called. 

In January, 1770, the great subject. of 
public interest was whether the ba 
should be open or secret, a matter dis 
cussed by the independent 
and freemen of the city at a mid-day 
meeting at the Coffee-House on the dt 
The opponents of the secret ballot adroit 
ly put their opinions in their eall. They 
propose to “convince their Representa 
tives in the Assembly, when the subject 
was under debate, that they are not to by 
diverted by any motives whatever fro 
daring and choosing to speak their minds 
freely and openly, to do which at 


frec holds 


'times is their birthright as Enelishime 


and their glory as freemen.” Macchi 
velli himself could not have stated 1 
case more cleverly. 

This vear, again, is noted for the ex: 
ment in the colonies with regard to tly 

Ever sinc 

1768 there had been an effort by the « 
onies to retaliate upon Great Britain )) 
refusal to receive any of the goods uj 
which the bill introduced by Townshe: 
in 1766 had imposed duties, chief among 
which was tea. New York was warm 
adhesion to the scheme, but it appea 
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i770 that the agreement had only been 
served partially in the other colonies, 
merehants became restive, and re- 
d any longer to be bound by it, and 
led upon the colonies to send delegates 
neet her own in general Congress. 
Phese debates were generally held in 
Cotfee-House, and the newspapers are 
of calls for Committees and minutes 
SESSIONS 
fn 1771. Dr. Willian Brownejohn, who 
s then the owner of the building, which 
had purchased from Samuel Stillwell 
i762, offered it for sale, with the ** small 
jning tenement” which has been al 
ded to. It is deseribed as occupied by 
Mary Ferrara, widow. Mary Fer 
‘a, or Ferrari, was the widow of Francis 
rrari, merchant and = ship-owner, who 
ed at St. Eustatia in 1753. From his 
ll there isa reasonable presumption that 
vas from Geneva, though the name is 
lian. In 1776 she was living in Maiden 
ine, so that her stay in the Merchants’ 
Cotfee-House had not been of very long 
ation. The proposal to sell the Coffee- 


| 


did not meet with suecess. The 
next vear (1772) Mrs. Ferrari leaves the 
ld house, and opens a new cotfee-house 
nthe opposite eross corner, where a new 
ildinge had been erected on the site now 
occupied by the Tontine Building. As 
sie announces that the gentlemen of the 
two insurance offices are likewise removed 
from the old to the new Cotfee House, it is 
probable the attraction of the old hostess 
ind the new house were too strong for the 
reurial New-Yorkers, always ready for 
velties of every kind.  Tavern-keeping 
yas too favored a profession for a house 
to be long without a tenant. and Mr. 
Brownejohn was not a man to let his 
hh When Madame 
Ferrari went out, Elizabeth Wrage came 
n. The house is said to be ** now fitted 


suse lie unoccupied, 


ip in the most neat and commeodious 
Breakfast was promised, and 
lishes at all hours, and coffee as usual, 
In 1773, Nesbitt Deane, a hatter from Dub- 

Was in possession of the house, and 
vertises lodgings suitable for gentlemen 
ther of divinity, law, or physic, and fit 
ra notary publie or insurance office, as 
ell as a part of the lower part of the 
ouse for a large store. 


Deane was an 
centric ereature, if any judgment can 
formed of him from his putfs. His 
llats,” he says, ‘‘are manufactured to ex- 
eed in fineness, cut, color, and cock, and 
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by a method peculiar to himself to turn 
rain, and prevent the sweat of the head 
damaging the erown.” If Mrs. Wrage 
remained in the house, as is somewhat un 


certain, the coffee-room was evidently re 
stricted proportions. This year the 
noted Major James, of Stamp Act mem 
ory, sold out his house in Wall Street by 
public vendue at the Merchants’ Coffee 
| House, and his SUN lish blaek coach-horses 
changed hands at the same place. This 
is mentioned to show that this remained 


the preferred locality for auctions, even 
when the Cotfee- House had lost its prestige. 
Yet the old house was still the daily resort, 
and now became the scene of grave and 
Hnportant events 
The political erisis averted in by 
the influenee of Pitt and the vielding of 
the Ministry was again, through the dog- 
ged obstinacy of the King and the weak 
) subserviency of Lord North, rapidly draw 
ing¢toa head. The East India ¢ ‘Company's 
ships, with their cargoes of tea, were an 
nounced as on the way, and there were 
rumors that merehants would be found 
ready to accept the shipments. This was 
contrary to the agreement of non-inpor- 
tation, Which, relaxed in other respects, 
Was continued as to tea. The 11th No 
vember, 1773, written notices were posted 
at the Cotfee-House, menacing destruetion 
to any one who should ‘‘accept of the 
commission, or be in any way accessory 
thereto.” On the 16th December, at a 
creat meeting called at the City Hall, re- 
solutions were passed hot to permit the 
landing of the tea. A few days later, 
news came from Boston that the tea ves 
sels arrived there had been boarded, and 
their contents thrown into the sea. 
Throughout the winter the citizens of New 
York were anxiously awaiting the arrival 
of the Nancy, Captain Lockyer, with the 
cargo destined to try their constancy. 
This vessel, which sailed in company 
with those for Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston, had met with adverse winds, 
jand been driven off the coast as far south 
as Antigua. She reached the Hook on 
the 18th of April, 1774, but was not per 
mitted to come up to the city, the pilots 
being instructed not to take her in hand. 
| The Sons of Liberty, who had organized 
in November, 1773, to meet every Thurs 
day evening at the house of Mr. Jasper 
Drake, now kept a watch on the vessel, 
but permitted Captain Lockyer to come 
up to the city to obtain supplies. 
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Although Captain Lockyer was treated 
with entire courtesy, it was determined 
that he should witness the feeling which 
existed in the city, and public notice was 
given that the people would meet in con 
Accord 
ingly, on Saturday, the 80th April, at eight 
oeclock, all the bells the city 
rung 


vention to witness his departure, 


were 
About nine the ereatest number 
of people were collected at or near the 
Coftfee-House that was ever known in this 
city. Ata quarter past nine the commit 
tee of the Sons of Liberty who had Cap 
fain Lockver in charge came out of the 
(C‘otfee-House He was taken to the end 
of Murray's Wharf, at the foot of Wall 
Street, near by. and put on board the pilot 
boat, amid the musie of bands, the huzzas 
of the people. and the firing of guns He 
joined lis shipat the Hook, and put to sea 
next morning, carrying with him Captain 
Chambers, of the Loudon, who had at 
tempted to smugele eighteen chests of 

His ship had been 
boarded the evening previous and the tea 


the forbidden article. 
destroved. Fortunately Captain Cham 
bers, Whose conduet seems to have been 
marked by great duplicity, prudently con 
eealed himself. Had he been found, in 
the excited state of public feeling, his life 
would have been in danger 

On the 12th of June the packet ship 
Samson brought out copies of the bill 
closing the port of Boston, and a few 
days later the resolutions of the Bosto 
mans urging the colonies to renew their 
A pub 
hic meeting was called at Francis’ Tav 
ern on the evening of the 16th. The at 
tendance being too large for the rooms of 


old non Hnportation agrecinent, 


Mr. Francis, the meeting adjourned to 
the Exchange There was a sharp strug 
gle for leadership between the mechanics 
and radicals, led by Isaac Sears, and the 
more staid and orderly merchants. The 
merchants prevailed, and their influence 
predominated in the Committee of Corre 
spondence which was then appointed, 
That there might be no doubt of the dis 


tinet settlement of this disputed point of | 


control, a subsequent meeting was called 
at the Cotfee-House the 19th instant, at 
which the choice of the 16th was contirm- 
ed by a Gouverneur 
Morris deseribes this meeting as a" 


large majority. 
grand 
division of the city.” He writes to his 
friend Penn: stood the baleony, 
and on my right hand were ranged all 
the people of property, with some few very 


poor dependents, and on the other al] 
tradesmen, ete., Who thought it worth 
while to leave daily labor for the go: 
the country.” Fortunately for the « 
nies, the committee was composed of 

of sense, decision, and courage, Rey) 
ing the history of the non-importat 
agreements, which, except in the by 
ning, had failed, because unequally 
served, they insisted upon a Con 

Which should have power not only to 
commend measures, but to enforce « 


pliance., Boston resisted until neeessit 


compelled her to accept the plan of a Coy 
gress, and New York is justly entitled t 


the credit of having laid the corner-ston: 


of the American Union. 
Events now hurried on in quick s 
Wednesday, the 15th June, be 


eCeSSION. 


ing the day on which the port of Bosto 


th 


was closed and the harbor shut. a” 


great number of the friends of American 


liberty in the city procured the efligies 
of Hutehinson, Lord North, and Wedd: 
burn, whom they considered ‘most 

friendly to the rights of Ameriea in ox 


eral,” and raising them upon a gallows 


with an efligy of the devil on their vi 
hand, carried them through the prin 
streets of the city (from the Fields thro 
Broadway, Queen, and Wall streets), 


thenee to the Cotfee-House, where they 


were attended in the evening of that day 


“itis thought, by the greatest concours: 
of spectators ever seen on a similar occa 


sion, and there destroyed by sulphureous 


flames,” after which the multitude di 


persed in the most orderly manner, — In 


this the citizens showed their) svimyp 


thy for Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


Hutchinson had been the unpopular Goy 


ernor of the one colony, and Penns) 


vania had been insulted by the insolent 
Solicitor Wedderburn in the person of thir 
venerable Franklin, who had sought t 
expostulate with the Ministry and avert 


the calamity of war. 
The Coniunittee of ¢ ‘orrespondence hi 


its sessions at the Coffee-House during tli 
summer, and nominated the delegates t 


the proposed Congress. The delegates 


hesitated to accept the trust until the si 
timents of the city were definitely asc 
tained. The New England party, 
were set upon non-importation (at. t! 
time Massachusetts did not dream ot 


political union), required a pledge 
the candidates that they would support 


such an agreement in the Congress. 
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s, Livingston, Alsop, Low, and Jay re 
plied “that they favored a general non 
miportation agreement falthfilly ob 

reed and carefully avoided pledging 

emselves further than ‘to support ev 
measure in the proposed Congress 
that may then be thought conducive to 

e general interest of the colonies.” This 
secs to have satisfied the radieals, and 
the delegates received the unanimous vote 
of the city, taken by poll lists in each 
ward. So New York entered with one 
accord into the preliminary struggle. 

In 1775 Mr. Nesbitt Deane again adver 

es the two upper stories of the old 
‘olfee-House as to let. He describes the 

eiises “as being so pleasantly situated 
person can see at once the river, 
slipping, Long Island, and all the gentle 
en resorting to the Cotfee-House on busi- 
ss from the most distant climes.” But 
staras the latter part of the puff is con- 
ned, there was more faney than faet. 
non-importation agreement or asso 
recommended by Congress had 
i carefully enforced by the Committee 
Inspection, and the commerce of the 
was wholly suspended. The Coffee 
House seems to have been almost deserted. 
\ Friend to the City” publishes an ad- 


eit 


1776 


dress to the inhabitants of New York on 
the 19th October, urging them te support 
at least one cotfee-house. He says that he 
is concerned, “in this time of diflieulty 
and danger, to find that there is no place 
of daily general meeting.” He observes 
with surprise that so good and comfort 
able a house, extremely well tended and 
accommodated, should be frequented but 


by an inconsiderable number of people, 


and, what was more to the purpose, that 
but a small part of those who do frequent 
it contribute anything at all to the ex 
pense of it, but come in and go out with- 
out calling for or paying anything to the 
house. He adds that in all the cotfee 
houses in London it is customary for ev 
ery one that comes in to call for at least 
a dish of coffee, or leave the price of one. 
He then pleads the cause of the worthy 
woman who keeps the house, and after 
saving that the fires and candles are not 
lighted as usual, predicts that unless some 
change take place, the house must. be 
shut. No better evidence could be given 
of the distress brought upon the city by 
the entire suspension of trade, whieh was 
its sole life and occupation, 

In the winter and spring of 1776 the 
American army occupied the city, and 
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some of the patriots seem to have indulged) en. Soups and relishes from elev 
the hope that it might be permanently half pastone. Tea, coffee, ete., in thi 


held. Such must have been the opinion | ernoon, as in England.” He hung uy 


. of Cornelius Bradford, who engaged the) tle bags for the correspondence with | 
A Merchants’ Cotfee-House in May, and an- | land by the British men-of-war, and |i 
nounced his intention ‘of keeping it in| a tax of sixpence sterling for each | 


a manner to give satisfaction, and to give!) which brought such a storm about his 


the greatest attention to the arrival of that he was compelled to apologize in 4 


vessels when trade and navigation should) public prints, and to refund the sums 


4 resume their former channels.”  Corne-| ceived, which the captains of his Majesty's 
j lius Bradford was a warm patriot, and) ships the Robust and Janus announce 
appears to have been the contidential ex-|amounting to £19. Although he had a 
: press messenger between the Sons of Lib-| fair share of patronage, the Chambe: 
erty in New York and the association in| Commerce taking the Long Room by the 
Philadelphia, as Paul Revere was be-| vear, and the societies meeting here, the 
tween Boston and New York. His ten-| Loval Sons of St. Andrew celebrating t 
ure of the house was of short duration,and | anniversaries, and the Ancient York \] 
he left with the troops when Washing-| sons holding the great festival of St. Jolin 
ton evacuated the city inSeptember. The | the Baptist at his rooms, Strachan was wot 
presence of the British army gave a new) successful in his venture, and in 1783 
life to taverns and other public-houses. |} made a piteous appeal to those who were 
Such of the merchants as were either dis- | in his debt to settle their accounts. A f 
tinctly loyal or neutral in feeling —and) months later the exiled patriots returned 
there were many whose close alliance with | to the city, and Cornelius Bradford, who 
English families, or imperious considera- had lived near Rhinebeck during tlie oc 
tions of personal interest, brought within | cupation, again took possession of the 
the latter class—continued to frequent the | house, which he announces as the New 
Cotfee-House. There remains on record) York Coffee-House. He seems to lave 
a pleasing incident, of the kindly feeling | been a man of vigorous original 
which governed some of their number, in| mind, and by the various attractions he 
the account given by Captain Alexander) devised soon made the old stand the cen 
Graydon, of the patriot army, who was tre of business. He opened a book in 
taken prisoner at the battle of Harlem | which he entered the names of all vessels 
Heights. Passing the Cotfee-House, he was) on their arrival and departure from. thie 
insulted by some of the royalist mob, when port, with such extracts from their logs as 
Mr. Theophylact Bache and other gentle- | were of interest or value, which was the 
men who happened to be sitting there came | first marine list ever undertaken in the 
out and interfered for his protection, city. He also opened a city register, in 
In 1779, at the request of the military | which the merehants and others were re 
fy cominandant, such of the members of the | quested to enter their names and_ resi 
Chamber of Commerce as had remained | dences-—the first approach to a city direct 
in the city resumed their sessions, which | ory ever made, The Exchange at the foot 
had been suspended since 1775, and their! of Broad Street having fallen from its high 
old room over the Exchange being used | estate as a meeting-place of merchants to 
for other purposes, engaged the Long!an ordinary market-house, the Cotfer 
Room of the Coffee-House, where they con-| House became the rendezvous of mer 
tinued to meet until the close of the war. | chants and traders, while the bridge at the 
From 1779 to 1781 one Mrs. Smith was) side of the building in Wall Street was 
their hostess. In 1781 James Strachan, | the daily scene of vendues of all kinds 
who had kept the Queen’s Head Tavern on | from sheriffs’ sales of houses and lands 1 
the doek, which seems to have been a fa-| the disposal by licensed auctioneers of ca! 
} vorite resort of the gentlemen of the navy | goes of merchandise, invoices of dry-goods 
and army, tries his fortune in the old) andevyen horses and carriages. Ther 
building, where he promises **to pay at- borhood resumed its importance. Daniel 
| tention not only as a coffee-house, but as) Phoenix returned to his old residence i 
a tavern in the truest sense, and to distin-| Water Street, opposite the lower end of 
euish the same as the City Tavern and the Coffee-house Bridge on the Wall 
Cotfee-House, with constant and best at-| Street corner, and opened an auction-room, 
tendance Breakfasts from seven to elev-| the insurance office occupying the se: nd 
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jor. Below as well as 
ve Water Street both 
es of Wall were oecu 
by auction stores, 
| took the name of 
the Merchants’ Prome 
-orthe Auctioneers’ 
The briek build- 

in Wall Street, No. 
ext door to the Cof 
House, was used on 
first floor as a store 
Richard Platt, and 
wove as anotary public, 


veyancing, andattor- 
v's office by James M. 
Next door to 

e Cotfee-House, in Wa- 

Street, John Simnet, 
the wateh-maker, who 
eame to New York from 
Clerkenwell, near 
1764, and 
en driven ‘by 


r} 


Lon 
had 

the 

nper of war” to Albany, again hung out 

sign of the dial from 
ecting window. In his 

sed a regulator to view—a curious dial- 

ite twenty inches in diameter. On the 

pposite corner of Water Street, Shepard 
Kollock published the New York Gazet 
feer and Country Journal. 

The Bank of New York, the first insti- 
tution of the kind in the city, was pro- 
jected in the Merchants’ Cotfee-House (the 
old name clung to it, notwithstanding the 
attempted changes of proprietors) on the 
24th February, 1784, and here also it was 
formally organized the March following. 
Phe societies of various kinds all reorgan- 
ized under State charters after the peace, 
and almost without exception made the 
The 


Chamber of Commeree and Marine Soci- 


don, in 


the elegant pro 
window he ex 


Coffee-House their head-quarters. 


ety met here regularly, the governors of 
the New York Hospital held their annu 
al eleetions, and the societies for ** pro- 
moting useful knowledge” and ** for the 
of their 
meetings in some one of the rooms of the 


manumission slaves” business 
the Cinein- 
ati were held here, and the army men 
patronized the old patriot on all occasions 
vhen their interest or pleasure brought 
them together. The Grand Lodge of the 
Master-Masons was also here. The na 
tional societies of St. Andrew and St. Pat- 
‘ick followed the universal example, and 
held their merry anniversaries at Brad 
Vout. LXIV.—No. 382. 


old house. The sessions of 


THE TONTINE COFFEE-HOUSE, 


ford’s bountiful board. 
full of these festivities. 
In 1784 the Masons gathered here on St. 
Johi’s Dav. and marched in procession to 
St. Paul's Chapel, where the Rev. Mr. Pro- 
vost preached to them a sermon. The 
Marine Society entertained Congress here 
on the 19th January, 1785, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce received the same dis- 


The newspapers 


are notices of 


tinguished guests at a formal entertain- 
ment, officially accepted by the President 
and Congress, the 3d February follow- 
ing. The toasts, thirteen in number, are 
full of interest as showing the sentiments 
then entertained. Among them appear 
‘Free trade with all nations!” ‘* May per- 
seeuted liberty in every quarter of the 
world forever find an asylum in Ameri- 
eal” In 1785 the Governor of the State, 
the Chancellor, Hon. Judge Jay, and oth- 
er distinguished citizens dined with the 
Irish citizens on the anniversary of St. 
Patrick, “*the tutelar saint of [reland.” 
Evacuation-day was also celebrated at the 
Cotfee-House, when an elegant turtle sup- 
per was given to a select party of ladies 
and gentlemen, the day and a number of 
patriotic toasts were drunk, and the even- 
ing concluded with a ball for the ladies, 
Isaac Gouverneur, Sen., Esq., in the chair. 
Qn the morning of the 3d November the 
St. Andrew's Society of the State held 
their anniversary assembly at Mr. Brad- 
ford’s. The Scottish flag was display- 


At 


ed on the Coftfee-House at sunrise. 
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twelve the election of officers was had, 
the Hon. R. R. Livingston, Chancel 
lor of the State, chosen president, Robert 
Lenox, secretary 


and 


The business conelud 
ed, the society, honored with the company 
of the Governor of the State, the Mayor 
and Recorder of the city, sat down to din 
Some of the toasts are too broad to 
Besides the 
‘Land Cakes” and the ** Land we live 
in.’ made of ** All the 
Bonnie Lassies that kiss amang the Heath 
er,” Robert Gib’s Contract,” The Toch 
er of Cramond,” 


ner. 
bear repetition in our day. 


mention may be 


Which some antiquarian 
Seot must interpret to modern genera 
tions. 
The next year Cornelius Bradford took 
He died 
The New 


York Packet, in an obituary notice, ex- 


final leave of his many friends. 
at the age of fifty-seven vears. 
plains the seeret of his success. — It says 
of him not only that he ** was distinguish 
ed as a steady patriot during the arduous 
contest for American liberty, but that he 
always discovered a charitable disposi 
tion toward those who differed from him 
in sentiment,” and adds ** that the Coffee- 
House, under his management, was kept 
with great dignity both before and since 
the war, and he revived its eredit from 
the contempt into which it had fallen dur 
ing the war.” 

Bradford's widow continued to keep the 
house until 1792, and enjoyed the pat 
usual. 
was a period of unusual interest in New 
York. The ratification the Federal 
Constitution by the State Convention of 
Massachusetts on the 8th February, 1788, 


ronage of the societies as 


of 


was celebrated with great joy in New 
York. At sunrise a standard of the 
United States was ** joined on the Coffee- 
House,” which inseribed, ‘* The 
Constitution, September 17, 1787," and at 
noon the old flag of Massachusetts, with 


on Was 


the figure of a pine-tree, was hung out, 
with the date of her adhesion. There was 
a large gathering of respectable citizens, 
including members of Congress and the 
Mayor, and a repast was partaken of, 
which, **in the true republican style,” as 
the report savs, consisted of two articles, 
beef and salt fish. After dinner the usual 
thirteen toasts were drunk, under the fire 
of six guns to each toast, in honor of the 
States which had adopted the Constitution. 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Connecticut, Georgia, Massachusetts, were 
honored in turn, and ‘* New York, may it 


Jersey, 


This | 
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soon become an additional pillar to 
new roof!’ It was not till July, 17 
that the ringing of bells and salutes { 
the fort and shipping announced thy 

ful news of the erection of the eley 

pillar in the adoption of the new Co, 
tution at Poughkeepsie. The mercha 
at the Cotfee-House, who, more than 


| other members of the community, felt t 


need of stronger protection from the 
tional arm, ‘testified their joy by 
ed huzzas!” 

The anniversary of the surrender o 
Cornwallis was celebrated by the a: 
officers with great state on the 19th © 
tober, 1788, the thirteen toasts commen 
rating as many interesting events in t 


history of the country. As an expressio 


| of general sentiment, they are worthy ot 


reproduction. 
1. The memorable 5th September, 1774 
Meeting of the First Congress. 
2. The memorable 17th 
Battle of Bunker Hill. 
3. The memorable 4th July, 1776 
claration of Independence. 
4. The memorable 26th December, 
Battle of Trenton 
5. The memorable 
Capture of Burgoyne. 
6. The memorable 6th February, 1778 
Alliance with France. 
7. The memorable 16th July, 1779 
Stony Point taken by General Wayne 
8. The memorable 17th January, 17s1 
General Morgan defeats Tarleton at Cow 
pens. 
9. The memorable 19th October, 17s] 
Capture of Lord Cornwallis. 
10. The memorable 3d September, 1753 
Definitive treaty of peace. 
11. The memorable 25th 
1788. Final evacuation of 
States by the British. 
2. The memorable 17th 
New Constitution. 
General Washington 
1789, under a call headed the * Test 
of Patriotism,” the friends of a plan for 
the encouragement of American manuf 
tures met in the Long Room. Out of the 
meeting grew an ephemeral society, whic! 
disappeared a few years later. At thi 
Cotfee-House also met a great number 
of citizens on the 21st February of the 
same year to nominate a merchant 1 
represent the State in Congress. 
before the Revolution the merchants had 
chafed against the interference of the law 
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s, who were their stipendiaries in their 


public-lhouses, the history of which does 
fairs, and the Chamber of Commerce 


not belong to this sketeh) endeavored to 
revive the flickering celebrity of the fa 
mous house. 


been compelled to pass a resolution 
iding all lawyers from membership 
| interference in that with which they 
fnoeconeern. — It is quite impossible in 
reasonable limits to enter into ex 
ation of all the ineidents which oe 
ved at this period of which the Coffee 


He was in possession in 
1S04, when the old building was destroyed 
in one of the most distressing calamities 
that had ever visited New York. A fire 
commeneed in Front Street, No. 104. and 
a high wind blowing, with little 


ASSISt- 
ise Was the scene. Enough to pass to | ance at hand, swept away all the houses 
crowning glory of its history. On| on both sides of Front Street. and the west 


23d April, 1789, a Federal salute from | side of Water Street 
Battery announced that President 
Washington had arrived, and was coming 


as far as Wall. 
Among other houses, the old Coffee-House, 
occupied by Edward Bardin, was totally 
p the East River to the landing at Mur- | consumed. The building was of brick, 
vs Wharf. He was received at the City | and valued at $7500 
Cotfee-House, as it is termed in the news 
ipers, by the Governor and the principal 
flicers of the State, the Mayor and the 
principal officers of the corporation, and 


The next year (1805) the city was vis 
ited by the vellow fever, and the house, 
slowly rebuilt, was only re-opened as a 

hotel in 1806, as the Phoenix Cotfee-House, 
ence accompanied to the house prepared | Edward Bardin resuming its control. In 
for his reception, with an escort of mili- | 1816 it was turned into the Phoenix Stores, 
tary and citizens. It is an interesting | As late as 1823 the Shades, a retail liquor 
thought to imagine the feelings of the | store. was kept on the ground-floor, at the 
chief, who had taken the simple farewell | corner of Wall and Water. 
of his officers in December, 1783, at the 
Whitehall slip, as he received the wel- | 
ome of the nation on his landing, not far 
distant, as the constitutional President of 
i united republic. This may be held as | 
the culminating point in the history of 
the Merchants’ Cotfee-House. 

In 1792 the Tontine Cotiee-House was 
built on the opposite cross corner, and, in 
ilmost eruel mockery to the old house. 
the meetings of its subseribers were held 
in the old and famous Long Room. In- 
deed, the purpose of the Tontine Building 
vas to afford new and more ample ae- 


John Byrne, 
of whom mention has been made, died 
while keeper of the Tontine, in 1780, and 
| was buried from St. Peter's Chureh: and 
| old Bardin, who had witnessed all the vi- 
cissitudes of tavern keeping from 1764 till 
1816, when he retired from the Tontine, 
| which he had kept from 1812—a period 
including the history of New York from 
ithe beginning of the French war to the 
close of the war of 1812—died, at the ripe 
age of cighty-nine, in 1823. 


The old house is gone and forgotten, 
yet its record may challenge that of any 
building on this continent for the extent 
and variety of the interesting historie 
| scenes which its walls witnessed, from the 
day when it was opened, with the water 


commodations for the merchants, and par- | 
ticularly for the Chamber of Commerce. 
In 1793 Mrs. Bradford retired. She lived 
n Cortlandt Street until May, 1822, when 


edge close upon its rear piazza, until its 
destruction, when two new blocks had 

been filled in to the Fast River. and the 
Byrne, who opened the house as the New | house by the water-side had lost its origi- 
York Hotel, and remained there until 


nal riparian charm. 
i748, when he erossed over to the Ton- 


tine 


she died. She was succeeded in the old 
ouse, then 200 Water Street, by John | 


| 

The story of the Cotfee-House is now | 
closed; ‘told times were changed, old | 
| 


MISSING. 
You walked beside me, quick 


With lingering 


# touch you grasped my hand ; 


and free ; 
manners gone.” The Freemasons still | 


ciung to their old rendezvous, and the 
Friary—a social club—held its meetings 
‘ere by order of the ‘* Father.” 

In 1799 the veteran Edward Bardin (a | I long for you, I mourn for you, 
famous tavern-keeper from 1764, when he | 
lirst appeared as keeping the King’s Arms 


Your eyes looked laughingly ‘in mine ; 
And now—I can not understand 


Through all the dark and lonely hours. 
| Heavy the weight the pallmen lift, 


Tavern in the Fields, and later in various | 


And cover silently with flowers 
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A CANADIAN PILGRIMAGE. 
“\ IRACLES.—The French papers of Sat- 

urday evening relate that er 
persons who made the pilgrimage with the 
Association of the Sacred Heart recently were 
witnesses to two miracles at La Bonne St 


editable 


Anne. 
A young girl named Marie Levesque, who had 
only walked with difficulty, during the last two 
years, with the aid of crutches, was radically 
enred. The second case was that of a voung 
Irish lad. Itis stated that on leaving the church 
this lad, with some friends, returned to the boat 
which was to bring him back to Quebee. He 


was only a few minutes on board when, sud 


denly throwing his crutch under a bench, he ex- 

claimed to one of his companiot s,° Oh, I forgot 

to leave my erutch in the church.’ ‘But vou want it,’ replied his friends. ‘No, not at all; I have no 
longer any use for it;’ and with that he began to walk about the deck, his infirmity having entirely dis 
appeared,” 


The foregoing paragraph met my eye as I glanced over one of the Quebee dailies 
one evening while awaiting a few purchases by my companion in a small stationery 
store of the Lower Town. 

‘Do people believe that these miracles are genuine ?” 
behind the counter, pointing to the item, 

“Why, of course,” 
indeed.” 


I asked this of the girl 


said she; ‘‘and I'm afraid you are a person of very little faith 
I was conscious of a very reproachful look from her dark eves as she con- 
tinued, ‘* I see that you have never visited the Church of Our Lady the good St. Anne.” 

I mentally resolved that this, at any rate, should not longer be numbered among 


— | 
RAR | ANNE DE BEAUPRE. 
\@ 


my sins of omission, and so, after tea, bar 
gained for a team, good for sixty miles, te 
start upon the following morning. 

Le Moine, the contemporary local chron 
icler, GIVES TUS re aders some account of the 
origin of the Church of St. Anne de Beau 
pre, and the guide-books, with which ev 
ery tourist down the St. Lawrence has his 
pockets stulfed, eall attention to it as one 
of the standard attractions of the voyage. 
To the faithful it is the shrine of Lourdes, 
the Paray-le-Momial of the Western World, 
the most highly venerated spot in Amer- 
iea, and is rewarded with the same super- 
stitious awe that Mexicans entertain to 
ward Guadalupe and its divinely pictured 
blanket 

June 26, the anniversary festival of St. 
Anne, witnesses a great visitation into the 
little hamlet, overtlowing its hotels and 
miraculous shrine, while upon every oth- 
er day of the vear a smaller crowd of dev- 
Advertise- 
pilgrimages” are frequently to 


otees are here to be found. 
ments of * 
be seen in the Canadian papers, and these, 
which are usually excursions promoted for 
the benefit of ** Young Men’s Institutes,” 
or the parish church, together with the 
large number of visitors drawn hither 


through curiosity, or invalids in hope of | 


relief, make up a current of travel highly 
profitable, and supporting a daily steam 
boat line from Quebee. The annual num- 
ber of pilgrims is about 25,000, 

St. Anne was the mother of the Blessed 
Virgin. After death her body reposed in 
the cathedral at Jerusalem until it was 


first Bishop of Marseilles. 
Bishop of Apt, who concealed his precious 


Goths 
and Vandals swept the church from ex- 


charge in a subterranean chapel. 


istence, and for seven hundred years St. 
Anne rested forgotten. During brilliant 
ceremonials in the cathedral of the town, 


upon the oceasion of the advent of Charle- | 


magne, several miraculous incidents led to 
the recovery of the remains from the grot 
to, effulgent with divine radiance, and fra- 
grant with heavenly odors. So read the 
chronicles of the Chureh. 

Certain colonists in the Canadas were 
cominanded by an apparition to erect a 
church in honor of St. Anne upon its 
present site, which was done in 1658, and 
ten vears later this new shrine was enrich- 
ed by a relic, which was nothing less than 
a bone of the hand of St. Anne. 
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This prelate | 
afterward dispatehed it to St. Auspice, the | 


| curve at the eaves. 
| ally whitewashed, and the huge chimneys 


This is | 


still retained and carefully preserved 
exposition being a favor but rarely vo 
safed even the faithful. 

It was long the custom of all ships 
turning from voyages to anchor here x 
honor St. Anne by a_ broadside. (© 
writers also speak of large villages of | 
dian prosely tes which were loeated in 1 
vicinity, 

The name of St. Anne has always be: 

a favorite in Canada, where, indeed, 11 
ly every hamlet and railway station 
canonized, There are said to be thirteen 
parishes in the Dominion bearing he: 
name, 

Our pilgrimage to St. Anne’s began di 
rectly after an early breakfast. Visitors 
to Quebec are familiar with the first six 
miles of the road, as it leads to the Falls of 
Montmoreney. Passing the walls near the 
Hotel Dieu, we drove down through the 
Lower Town, across the St. Charles draw 
bridge, and into the open fields. Here the 
road has the character of an English lan: 
environed by small latticed inns and com 
try homes. Then the turnpike surmounts 
a hill, giving a superb retrospect of Qui 
bee and the river, with the ruins of Mont 
calm’s home in the foreground. 

From every little hamlet twin chureh 
spires, sheathed with glistening tin, point 
above the foliage, and great black crosses 
mark the resting-places of the village 
dead. The farms stretch from the road to 
the river, half a mile away, narrow and 


| attenuated, giving every holder a frontage 
| upon both. 
sent thence by St. James to St. Lazare, the | 


The houses are a study. Their heavy 
stone walls are scrupulously white, and 
pierced by small windows fitted with an 
inside sash to better guard against the 
winter blasts. The roofs are steep, and 
end in a peculiar and graceful upward 
These, too, are usu 


are ineased In wood. 

Everything and everybody is French 
and the tricolor flaps in big flags and lit 
tle ones where the union-jack is seldom 
seen. Little: girls of undeniably Gallic 
origin ran beside our carriage, holding up 
bouquets of sweet-pea and marigold. 

The amiable Frenchwoman who pre 
sides over the little hotel at the Falls stared 
after us in wonder at the unaccustomed 
sight of two travellers passing her famous 
cataract without so much as stopping for 
a moment's look. 

The object of our trip was, however, of 
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A FRENCH CANADIAN VILLAGE 


the supernatural rather than picturesque | 


order; still we could not forbear noticing 

the brown and buxom Ruths who follow- 

ed the clumsy two-wheeled hay - carts 

through the stubble, or the dark-eved 

Maud Mullers, in woollen caps and jerseys, | 
turning the hay through the short Cana- 

dian reaping-time, Even the family mas- 
little 
boys driving him in harness to the fields 
with the mid-day lunch, and back with 
miniature loads of hay. 


tilf is made to earn his share, the 


Bird-cages swing in nearly every porch. 
Ranks of aged Lombardy poplars) min 
gle their dark and compact shafts in the 
light and shadow of road-side scenes that 
changed but little two hundred 


have in 
years, 

At intervals along the road small chap- 
els were seen, Which are used but once an 
nually, when the shrines inclosed are ex- 
posed to receive the votive offerings of 
processionists winding with stately chant 
along the dusty highway upon some fes- 
tival day. Wooden crosses, sombre and 
time-stained, stand half buried in tangled 
verdure. I recall one, decorated with mod- 
els of tools and implements, symbolizing a 
life of toil at the bench and in the field, 
closing in the full faith of the Church. 

Our objective point, the Church of St. | 


PILGRIMAGE 


ON 


Anne 
steep 


de Beaupré, stands at the base of a 
hill crowned with farms, behind 
which the land again rises, forming Mont 
St. Anne, the most elevated point upon the 
river, being 2687 feet in altitude. 

Seen from the deck of a passing steamer, 


the hamlet appears to stragele aimlessly 


along the road, at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile across marshy flats. 

Four years ago a new church was built 

a handsome and classic structure, yet 
lacking a spire—and the patron saint gra 
ciously deserted the old church upon the 
hill-side, where she had so long suecored 
weak humanity, and took up her abode in 
the new quarters provided, 

In front of the handsome and elassie 
edifice is set a large circular fountain, 
about which stood a number of pilgrims 
engaged in the obviously unusual work of 
washing their hands and faces, which were 
duly wiped upon handkerchiefs or coat 
tails. Close at hand the proprietors ofa 
small booth drove a good trade in the sale 
of beads, amulets, relics, and lithographs 
of the Virgin. 

Passing the poverty-smitten, diseased, 
and tattered groups upon the steps of the 
edifice, we entered. The interior failed to 
bear out exterior promise, for the walls 
were rough-cast, the beams unpainted, 
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and seats of the most primitive fashion. 
Near the door a boy was held up on the 
shoulders of men while he chipped away 
with a knife at a heavy cross, tossing the 
slivers to 


be 


an eager crowd of devotees, to 
carried home as relies. 

Along the walls were hung a number 
One of these, 
a portrait of the patron saint, is said to be 
from the hand of Le Brun, the French art 
ist, and was presented by the Marquis of 
Tracy. Others were painted by Lefran 


cols, a Franciscan monk who died in 1685. 


of very ancient paintings. 


One is a representation of St. Anne hover 
ing over a ship in distress. 

Upon a post the following notice was 
conspicuously tacked : 

“As the number of 


Anne 


echureh, the 


asked in honor of St 


can be 


masses 
exceeds those that celebrated in this 
faithful are 1 that 


possible will be said here, and the balance at other 


Informe as manv as 


churches of this parish within the space of about a 


month from their reception 


‘Priest of the Parish of St. Anne de Beaupré.” 

By far the most conspicuous feature of 
the place was a towering trophy of eruteh- 
es and canes, raised within the rail divid 
ing the altar from the auditorium. These 
were of all sizes and shapes. Two fresh 
additions the rail, where 
they had evidently just been deposited by 
the newly recovered owners. 

Down the aisle toward us hobbled an 
old man with the help of two assistants. 
His crutches were discarded, but his fea- 
tures revealed a pain which gave the lie 
to his feeble praises of the saint at his res 


rested against 
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toration. At the rail a mother knelt, hold 


ing closea pigmy babe; and when she pass 
ed out her face was raised with new hop 
but L saw in the face of the child only the 
seal of dissolution. 

The priests in attendance moved about 
With a listless, mechanical air, bowing 
stated places and intervals, one of thet 
presenting a glazed medallion portrait of 
the saint to the lips of kneeling supp! 
eants. The air of every-day occupation 
seemed impressed upon the whole drows\ 
scene, unrelieved by music or the usual 
pageantry of the picturesque Romiish 
service, 

As we walked up the single villas 
street we passed the old man, who still 
dragged his weak frame bravely along 
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THE SONG 


two attendants upholding him. 


usiasm of Parrhasius himself. 


, one favorable particular the village 


La Bonne St. Anne will ever remain 
en in memory. horses were well 
vomed and fed, and we sat down to a 
itable dinner of spring chicken tlanked 
varied adjuncts, preceded by soup and 
owed by a plethorie pie, 


ned to comprehend our efforts in her 
Our bill entire amounted to 

Inquiry developed the fact 
it regular board was rated at about thir- 
cents per diem, whereupon we serious- 
considered the desirability of this re- 


language. 


‘ty cents. 


gion as a place of summer resort for pa- | 


rents with large families. 


THE SONG OF ROLAND.* 
1O to the MS. department of the Bod- 
I leian Library at Oxford, and ask for 
Digby 23.7 You will be intrusted with 
i little volume, worn and old, such as the 
jongleur” used to take out of his pocket 
after he had tuned his viol at the gate of 


some walled town or lofty turreted castle | 
This MS. | 


is the oldest copy of an older version of | 


at the end of his day’s journey. 


a still older poem; for you hold in your 
hand the work of an Anglo-Norman seribe 
of the twelfth century, the most authentie 


copy of the earliest and most beautiful of | 
the French ‘‘chansons de gestes,” the first | 


of Christian epies, the Song of Roland.” 


The last line of the poem reads thus: | 


Here Théroulde finishes his work”: and 


it has been said that a tutor of William | 
the Conqueror bore this name, that a de- | 


scendant of his was Abbot of Peterbor- 


ough, that the tutor was the poet, and that | 


the abbot had this copy of the poem made 
for the library of his monastery. All this 
is surmise, however. Théroulde décli- 
net” may mean only the copyist; but it is 
tolerably certain that this version of the 
epic, dating from the eleventh century, 
was made up in part of shorter poems on 
the same subject, much older, and proba- 
bly lyrical, such as Charlemagne collect- 
ed, and the French women used to sing to 


+ 


the musie of the clapping of their hands. 


* Eprror’s Notr.—The illustrations for this article are 
produced from the etchings by Chifflart and Foulquier 
La Chanson de Roland (Tours, 1872 


by pe riuission of 
e publishers, Alfred Mame et Fils. 


t 


The 
ny in his every lineament would have 
the admiration and roused the artistie 


all served by | 
mghing French maid, who utterly de- | 
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» jongl violin was often made of 
Iron or copper, and sometimes he used his 
sword for a bow. So may have don 
Taillefer, the minstrel, when, as Wace re 
lates, he led the van of the Norman army 
at the | 


song 


xittle of Hastings, singing this very 
Roland, 
nobles, who fell at 
Thus “to the sound of the 
‘Song of Roland’ England was conquered 
by the Normans.” 


of Charlemagne, and ot 
and of Oliver, and the 


Ronecesvaux.” 


We read how the Sax 
ons spent the night before the battle in was 
sail and revelry, while the Normans went 
to confession and prayed as they kept 
watch and ward. And this sone, which 
inspired them on the morrow, is imbued 
with the glow of the dawn of feudal Chris 
| tianity. These rude soldiers who, says 
Motley, ‘about this time seated them 
| selves with gentlemanlike etfrontery on 
| every throne in Europe,” were compara 
| tively recent converts, and felt like real 
/children of the Chureh. Children they 
| certainly were in their undoubting faith 
} and imperfect comprehension of what the 
new religion meant; but we must not for 
get that they were still thrilled by the nar 
row escape of Christianity from destrue 
tion at the battle of Tours, ‘‘ where the 
horsemen of the East met the footmen of 
the West, and hundred thousand 
Arab corpses marked the point at which 
the flood-tide turned.” So to them every 
foe was a Saracen, and every infidel a 
| deadly foe. 

When Charlemagne, leaning against 
the window of his palace by the sea, 
watched the white sails of the Norse roy- 
ers, and wept to think of their ravages 
after his death, he did not dream that de- 
scendants of these very Vikings would 
embalm his memory in legendary lore, 
| and hand down his name in imperishable 
song through ten centuries. But so it is. 
Thus opens the ‘Song of Roland”: 


three 


Can we wonder 7? 


Charles the King, our great Emperor, 
Seven long years has tarried in Spain. 
| Down to the sea the haughty land is his. 
| Castles and towns with their embattled walls 
| Lay low before him. All save one subdued, 


| 

| And that one Saragossa, on the height. 

| Marsile holds sway there, and he loves not God, 
Adores Apollo, and invokes Mahmoud: 

| He can not prosper. 


This confusion of pagan and Moham- 
| medan beliefs is not uncommon in the lit- 
erature of the Middle Ages. Farther on, 
thus Charles receives the Saracen em- 


| bassv: 


| | 
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COUNT ROLAND BATTLING AGAINST THE SARACENS, 


In a large orchard sits the Emperor, Full fifteen thousand gentlemen are there, 
He has beside him Roland, Oliver, | Who come from France, “sweet France.” 
The great Duke Samson, and Anselm the proud, * . * * * * 
His standard-bearer, Geoffrey of Anjou, White silken stuffs are spread 
Gérin and Gérier, and many more. | Upon the grass. The elders and the grave 


THE SONG OF ROLAND 


COUNT ROLAND SOUNDING HIS HORN, 


e playing chess, and some at “trictrac,” while 
agile youths are fencing. At his ease 
eath a pine, beside an eglantine, 

eat arm-chair, all of solid gold; 
ts Charles the King, who holds sweet France in The following passage 1s as remarkable 


| His beard is white, and snowy white his hair. 

So fair his features, and so proud his mien, 
| No one need ask, “ Which is the Emperor ?” 


fee, in its way as the first quotation: 
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The mighty 
For n 
He capt 
The K 
The f 
He was 
Who 
Had 
Marsile 
If ‘twas re 
And 
To make Nis eace 

The 
this : 
ened 


ha 


with Charles 
of t 


Spanish 


argument he 


Marsile, 
in 


poem is briefly 


a king, threat 


his great stronghold Saragossa, 
sends messengers to Charlemagne to sue 
The Emperor, advised by Ro 
land, charges Ganelon to convey his an- 
swer to the 
with Roland 
he should go on such a perilous errand, 
He re- 
turns from his embassy laden with rich 
gifts, the price of his treason, and an- 


for peace, 


Saracen, Ganelon, angry 


for having suggested that 


secretly plots his) destruction. 


nounces to Charles the entire submission 
of Marsile, who even promises to be bap- 
tized as a Christian. 
in persuading the Emperor to recross the 
Pyrenees, leaving to Roland the com 
mand of the rear-guard, which consists 
of 20,000 men. Charlemagne, in 
spite of dreams and gloomy presentiments, 
yields, and goes back to France, 


He thus succeeds 


only 


Meanwhile Marsile summons his twelve | 


peers, gathers a large army, and comes 
up with the rear-guard in the Pyrenean 


pass of Roncesvaux, when he is quite sure | 


that the Emperor is far away. Oliver, 
Roland’s beloved friend and compeer, is 
the first to discover that they are pursued. 
Three times he entreats Roland to sound 


his horn, the famous ‘‘olifant,” to eall 


Charles to the rescue; but Roland obsti- | 


nately refuses. 
may be remarked the repetitions, or ** sim- 
ilar stanzas,” about which so much has 
been said, some critics urging that they 
are parallel accounts of the same event, 
fragments hitched together, while others 
think that it is meant to deepen the im- 
pression of the incident. 
tures. The result may be tiresome, but, 
as an eminent professor once observed, 
when it was proposed to him to eull only 


choice passages from this very “Sone of | 


Roland,” ** Youmust have the tediousness, 

or you will not get a true idea of the poem.” 
‘Tis morning. Oliver ascends a hill, 

Looks to his right across the grassy vale, 

And sees approaching all the heathen host. 


In this part of the poem | 


Similar cases | 
will occur to students of still older litera- | 


* Now, Roland, 
is von clamor bort 
hauberks and these gl 


he 


work, the traitor, 


astounded at the 


him King Charles has brou 


“Silence, Oliv 


toland answered 


the hill 
upon 
army 


ch is where Oliver has climb 
the land of 
of the Saracens, 


helmets gilt and decked wit 


Afar he looks 
And the 
The 


ir shining 


spa nh, 
It 3 bucklers, and embroidered coats ol 
With and 
Innumerable squadrons crowd the plains 

He can not count them, and he hurries dow: 
Hlies to the French, and tells what he 


spears gonfanons at lance’s p 


has 


“ Look you,” Says Oliver, “the Saracens 
Are swarming yonder in a countless host; 
A hundred thousand heathen with their s| 
Laced are their helmets, and their hauberks 
Upright their lances, gleaming their brown s 
French gentlemen, God give you of His stre 
You shall have battle: such there never w 
Stand well your ground, or we shall lese the 
The Frenchmen answered: “Cursed be he wh 
Not one of us will fail you for that death 


Then urges Oliver: “The heathen host 

far outunumbers us. Friend, sound your 
W hen ( harles shall hear it, they will all col 
The king and all his barons, to our help 
“Far be it from me,” Roland answered him 
“For T should lose my glory in sweet Fran 
| No. I will strike great blows with Duranda 
| The blade shall be all ruddy to the hilt. 
The wretched pagans in an evil hour 
Came to these detiles: they are doomed to d 


“T pray you, Roland, sound your olifant, 

For Charles on hearing it will straightway ec 

| He and his nobles, to our rescue.’ “No, 

] Now God forbid ] bring my friends to shame 

| Or sweet France to dishonor!” Roland said 
“But I will strike great blows with Durandal 

| The good sword I have girded to my side: 

| The blade shall be all ruddy to the hilt. 

The miscreant pagans in an evil hour 

| Have gathered here: they are condemned to di: 


“T pray you, Roland, sound your olifant, 
And Charles shall hear it when he’s far away 
And come with all his army to our help.” 

| “JT will not do it. Not a man who lives 

| Shall savy I wound my horn for heathen folk 
Far be it from me to disgrace my friends, 
No. Where the battle rages I shall strike 
Great blows with Durandal—a thousand blows 
Then seven hundred more, with that good sw 
The Emperof once girded to my side: 

| The blade shall be all ruddy to the hilt. 

The French fight well, of that I warrant you 
The pagan dogs are doomed to die the deat 


“Tis no dishonor,” Oliver replies. 


“T tell you I have seen the Saracens. 
| They throng the mountains and they throng tl 
| vales; 
| The plains-and moor-lands are all hid by ther 
Great are the numbers of this foreign host, 
Then Roland said 


| And small our company.” 
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lemagne, by dint of blows, il Calis 
had kept} hold on Spain, Whiat me is ft 
and he captured towns These sno sthing 
ew ind he sent, Our men w 

stay, to Balingant It is Guiles wretch 
the old Emir, Through us 
min Egvpt He pass 
ee for help for Saragossa He is my step-father; no more of this.’ 

sile would leave h is 

the Christian faith, I 

WT 

| 
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THE SONG OF ROLAND. 


DEATH OF ROLAND 


r! T would have i This poem was evidently written before 
battle; and Ty » Crusades, but its animating spirit of 
ingels that t of Franc 1 
throug 
rather than dishono 
shall be dearer to the Emper pos ble Is there not a foretaste of 


en and love of the 
rch was precisely what made the Cru 


4 
PY 
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Peter the Hermit in the benediction given 
by the soldier-prelate, Archbishop Tur 
pin, to the French army, just before the 


fight 


ris Turpin, the Are Shoy 
Up to t brow of an o hang hill 
He spurs his horse, and calls out to the French 
“Sir Knights, our Emperor has left us her 


We'll do our duty, though we lose our lives. 
Help in the cause of Christ, as need there be 
You shall have battle There vou see the foe, 
The hated heathen, Now confess your sins ; 

I will absolve vou. Then, if you must die, 
You die as martyrs, and the highest seats 

In heaven are yours.”” The Frenchmen all alight, 
And kneel to take the blessing. They are told 
Their only » is to deal hard blows. 

So says the good Archbishop. 


The misereant pagans fiercely ride amain. 
“Look vou now, Roland,” shouted Oliver, 
“They are upon us, and our liege lord Charles — | 
Is far away, Oh! had you blown your horn, 
Charles had been here; the day would not be lost. | 
Cast your eyes upward toward the gates of Spain: 
You see a mournful rear-guard. Men stand there 
Who look their last upon a battle-field.” 

And Roland answered: “Shame upon such words! 


Accursed be he who bears a coward heart! 
Here shall we stand our ground. Ours the good 
blows 


We shall be victors.” 


Thus Roland exhorts his men before the | 
battle: 


When Roland sees the battle close at hand, 
Lion nor leopard ne’er more terrible. 
He cheers his men, and says to Oliver: 
“Sir Knight, companion, friend, vou greatly err. 
The Emperor Charles, who trusts them to our care, 
Has set aside these twenty thousand men, 
Chosen by him, and well he knows them brave. 
For him we'll suffer, and, if need there be, 
Lay down our lives.” 


Great is the battle, marvellous the fight. 
The French deal heavy blows with their good swords: 
They all are ruddy to the jewelled hilt. 
“ Montjoie!” they shout, the battle-ery. 
Mer all the field they press the Saracens. 


The pagans see theirs is no easy task. 

Great is the battle, it is horrible— 

A scene of mortal anguish; men lie there 
By thousands, bleeding, wounded, dving, dead, 
jled one upon another. On their backs, 

Or faeces downward, lie the Saracens 

Who does not flee can not escape from death, 


Roland at last, faint from his wounds, 
and feeling that they are in danger of be- | 
ing overpowered, proposes to blow his | 
horn; but Oliver tells lim it is useless, 
and upbraids him with not having done | 
so before. The Archbishop rides 
conciles them, and represents to Oliver 
that even now the Emperor may arrive 
in time to give them Christian burial. 
So Roland puts the ** olifant” to his lips 
and blows a blast that is heard ninety | 


| Lying face downward, prone along the ground, 


miles away. (The blast tradition aye 

still resounding and re-echoing in 

Pyrenean gorges.) Charles hears it. ( 
nelon is discovered to be a_ traitor 
chained up like a bear, and given In ¢ 
tody to the King’s seullions to be be 
with rods while awaiting his trial | 
French hurry back, hoping to be in 1 

to rescue Roland. 

How high the mountains and the beetling 
How deep the gorges, and how swift the st 
Loud blow the trumpets of the Emperot 
Before, behind, the army loud they blow, 
And answer Roland’s horn, 


The Emperor rides on in bitter wrath 
The French are furious with agony: 
Not one who is not sobbing as he rides; 
Not one who is not praying God to save 
Roland in mercy till thev reach the field, 
And deal brave blows beside him. <All in va 
It is too late. Alas, they come too late! 


The poem here consists mainly of di 
scriptions of single combats, characterized 


| by ferocity on one side and prowess on 
| the other. We pass on to the death of 


Oliver. 


When Roland sees the cursed heathen fol] 
As black as ink—all black except their teet! 
He says: ‘* Our death is certain, French 


strike ! 


| Woe to the laggards!’ and his men all rush 


Into the conflict... . 


Oliver, overpowered and mortally 


| wounded, kills his adversary, the Caliph, 
| and then calls Roland to the rescue, who 
when he sees his friend dying, mourns 


over him, and faints away on his horse 
Schold now Roland fainting on his horse ; 

And Oliver, whose life is ebbing fast. 

His eyes are dim, he does not know his friend 

And rides to his encounter, dealing him, 

Full on his gilded helm, a dreadful blow. 

It cleaves the helmet, and lays bare his brow 

The shock restores his consciousness. He says 

Full gently: “ Comrade, did you mean to strike 

Tis Roland, Roland, whom you hold so deat 


' You had not challenged me to fight with you.” 


“T hear you, Roland,” answered Oliver, 

“T can not see you, but I pray to God 

To have you in His sight. For that rude blow 
I pray you pardon me.” But Roland said: 
“You did not wound me. Here and before Go 
I do forgive you.” Then they bowed them low 


| Each to the other. In this way they part, 


Courteous and loving. 


Oliver, feeling that his death is near, 


| Dismounts, and lying low upon the ground, 


Confesses all his sins, and lifts joined hands, 
Imploring God to grant him paradise, 

To bless sweet France, and Charles the Emperor 
And Roland above all men. Then he dies. 


* * * 


The noble Roland, when he sees his friend 


1 
3%, 
| 
| 
} 
| 
\ 
\ 


CHARLES’S RETU RN TO RONCESVAUX, 


not forbear from sighing and from tears. Since thou art dead. I sorrow that I live.” 
low he speaks, and thus bewails himself - And saving this, the Mar 
ompanion, to thy cost thou wert so bold. Upon his horse. wel known as Veillantif. 
have been comrades many years and days. His golden spurs 
1 never didst me harm, nor harmed I thee He can not fall 


juis faints awav 
Wi 


The 


are fastened to his heels: 
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id of France 


rusts, 


is said, 
felt 


iv shrine 


the 


noon 
lightning came, 
it all 

with 


taked fear, 


They little 


reat mourning for the death of Roland 


It is tl 


i knew 
*Twas thi 


When Roland comes to himself, he sees 
the extent of the disaster. 
his knights are left, Gautier of Hum and 
the Archbishop, both mortally wounded, 
the Archbishop in four places. Roland 
ed him out of the confliet, and 
has driven otf the Saracens for the time. 
He lays the prelate gently upon the grass, 
binds up his wounds, and begs of him one 


Only two of 


has drag: 


last service—to bless the dead as he had 


blessed the living. 


Roland de He searches all the field; 
searches lofty erags and valleys deep; 
finds Ivon and Ivory, 

r, his friend the Engelers ; 
ds Gerart, the old of Roussillon, 
sr, Othon, Samson, and Anselin. 

» brings them one by one, and lavs them down, 
Turpin’s feet he lays them in a row, 

The good Archbishop can not choose but weep. 
He lifts his hand, and blesses them from God. 
“Fair sirs,” said he, “you came in evil hour. 
Mav God, lorious, rest your souls in peace 
In holy flowers in heaven! Alas for me! 
The pains of death encompass me about; 


parts. 


Geérin, 


(rascon 


all-g 


I never more shall see the Emperor.” 


Roland looks for Oliver's body, and | 


brings it, held close to his heart, to re 
eeive also the Archbishop's benediction: 
and after bewailing his loss and reciting 
his friend’s virtues, he faints away again. 
The Archbishop tries to restore him, but 
in the attempt. At 
comes to himself alone. 


<lies 


When Roland sees the Archbishop is dead, 
IIe erosses on his breast his fair white hands, 
And then aloud, the fashion of his land, 

his “Ah, gentleman, 
ht, I leave you to the care 
l-glorious One who dwells above. 
Neve 
ereater pre 
alter 


orison 


» knie 
ye 


1 vour master gladly 


Was a 


and dr 


man 


wposties ypohet 


the faith won him 


en 
(rod 


Thro open 


grant 


Rol 


is 


Th 
Far as an arbaléte can 
On Spanish soil. He climbs a little hill 
In a wide field. There, under two fine tre 
Lie four great Roland 
Back on the greensward, and then faints a 
Death at Aoi! 


bow-shot’s 


is all equipped, he a 


send a stone, 


blocks of marble. 


hand. 


is 

A Saracen is lying on the ground 
far off, who 
blood, feigning death. 


face 

He leaps to 
feet, and cries, exultingly: ** He is « 
quered, Charlemagne’s great nephey 
shall take his sword back with mic 
Arabia.” He seizes Durandal, and 
Roland’s beard. At this indignity 
hero comes to himself, and dashes 
brains out with his 
He then tries to break Durandal to pu 
against the stones, but in vain. Thus 
mourns over his sword: 


has covered his 


Saracen’s 


“Omy good Durandal! how fair and br 
Thou tlamest in the sunshine! Charlen 
In the Savovard vallevs heard from 
(An angel told him) that it was a gift 
For a great captain. Then the noble King 
Grirded it at my side. ... 

Have I not conquered towns and lands eno 
That own the sway of Charles with the white | 
And now my 
I can not leave it for these pagan folk. 

Lord God our Father, bring not France to shar 
Now Roland feels the death-chill at his heart 
He runs and throws himself beneath a pine, 
Face downward on the greensward. Under |} 
He puts his good sword and his olifant, 


heaver 


grief is great for this good sw 


| And turns his face toward the heathen host 


| 


| 
| 


last Roland | 


Why does he thus? That Charles and all 
French 
May see he died a conqueror. Aoi! 

He lies upon the hill o’erlooking Spain, 
And beats his breast with one hand, and he eries 
“Lord, | have greatly sinned in Thy pure sig 
Mercy for all the great and little sins, 

All I have done since I was born till now! 
Holds out the glove of his right hand to God 


Angels from heaven descend and hover neat 


The French arrive, and find the ground 
strewed with the bodies of their friends 


| and foes. 


The Emperor, in searching far and wide, 
At last espied a meadow where the grass 
And flowers were blood-stained. As he rode, 
For pity the great King shed bitter tears. 
And when he reached the height beneath the t 
And knew the strokes of Roland on the ston: 
And saw his nephew lying on the grass, 

It is no marvel that 
He left his 
Lifted him 


his grief was great. 
he lay, 


distress 


horse, and ran to where 


then, in dire i 


or recovers 


The Emp: r from hi 

| Four of hold him by t 
But he looks down and sees whe 
His eves upturned and full of 


{So gt still a 


swoon; 
hand 


Rolan 


his barons a he 


darkness, p 
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os 4 A whirlwind sweeps over the I=, 
5 
Terrific tempests and great thunder- 
ata And hath and rain in torrents It 
4 And said with truth, there was an ¢ 
From Mount St. Michael to the 
« | > 
In far Colowne As well from a 
To western port of Wishant. Not 
ie But shook to its foundations, and 
Darkness profound. Save where th 
oa } Cleaving the sky, there was no lig th 
Ail who beheld these portents S 
And said, “It is thee 
“ 
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5 
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: | 
doors may pass to paradise!” 
Then feels that his own death is near. 
His brainmmmpoze through his ears. He says his 
prayers, 
7 | First for his friends to God, to Gabriel ME | ies 
Be Commends his soul, then takes the olifant ale, 
In one hand, in the other Durandal, «allant man. 
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mourns him in great faith and love: | May God in heaven have mercy on her soul! 
nd, may God rest thy soul in tlowers For pity the French barons wondering weep. 
jlessed saints ise! 

thee when thou cam’st to Spain. The lovely Alda to her rest has gone, 
shall be new grief for me: gut Charles | ( hi she has only swooned 
joy, my pride, all g with thee! He weeps for pity as he looks at her, 
ino mv. kingdom 2? , Then lifts he p and takes her by the hand 
5 The onl ! dead. The fair head droops, and now the Emperor 
There i ike him.” Knows that ‘ ‘ Four noble ladies come 
ndfuls o ir (so the King orders), and they bear her forth 
ed thousand Frenchmen stand around, Hard by unto a convent. There they watch 
rv one all some scalding tears. Beside the maiden till the morning breaks. 
Then she is buried in great pomp and state 


. : ind, T shall hie me back to France, | ; lose to the altar: such the King’s command 


en come to my good town of Laon, 

journey there many realm Excepting Braminonde, wife of Marsile, 
make answer: ‘He has died in Spain. Alda is the only woman mentioned in the 


row IT shall reign, and everv day “Song of Roland,” and the little glimpse 


<k me of my famous captain Then 


oan and weep for thee, Roland, my friend. | of her is a touching one. The position of 
nd Roland, valiant man and beauteous | both 1s noticeable. The word used for 
th, wife by Alda, when she says, ** Roland, 
me Aix-la-Chapelle, who swore to take me for his wife,” is 
He | pe translated fe nie in the modern 
phew whom I loved, my conqueror! | French versions, not unlike our word 


| peer. Braminonde is quite the type of a 
| 


ow the Saxons will rebel again 


inv other peopl s, Africans, 
ns, those of Hungary, La Pouille, 


Southern heroine, ardent and active, de- 
| voted to her own people. She helps bribe 

far Bulgaria. Where is the Count ? G fi let 
now ean lead mv armies? He is dead | Lane on wi 1 magni nt sO 
» led to victory. Each day T live own, which the traitor hides in his boot 
suffer more, O my sweet land of France, or hose. She urges the Saracens to fight 
ld you orphaned! Bitter is my grief. 


lo not care to live’? Then with both hands Cc} rlema rne und seem to mourn her 
»tears his beard and hair, The Frenchmen fall, =e = 


\dred thousand, fainting to the ground. husbanu’s defeat even more than his death. 
In the end she becomes a Christian of her 
Charlemagne chases the Saracens across | own free-will while a prisoner in France. 
the Ebro, defeats them with great slaugh-| The trial of Ganelon at Aix is a very 
ter, and takes Saragossa, where a hundred | interesting piece of legal procedure ac- 
thousand heathen prefer Christian bap- | cording to the Teutonic forms of the time. 
ism to a violent death. Marsile dies of | First, arrest and corporeal punishment be- 
wounds received in battle, his son is killed, | fore the ** placitum palatii,” the trial 
and his wife, Braminonde, is taken pris- | proper, presided over by the King, who, 
oner. Roland thus aveneed, the Emperor | however, has no voice in the assembly. 
returns to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he is | The process ends with an appeal to the 
met in the hall of his palace by the beau- | judgment of God in the ordeal by battle, 
tiful Alda, or Aude, Oliver's sister, and | or deadly combat. Ganelon’s champion 
the betrothed of Roland. | falls, and he himself is therefore con- 
| demned to die the death of a traitor, torn 
Charles, the great King, has just arrived from | asunder by four wild horses. His thirty 
Spain ; | sureties are all hung at the same time. 
Journeys to Aix, that famous town of France; | This traitor baron is no villain of the ordi- 
"nary stamp, but a bold, brave man meant 
Asks: “ Where is Roland, the great captain ? where | for better things, who falls be ei at last 
Is he who swore to take me for his wife?” to his fierce envy and vindictive, jealous 
lhe Emperor, bowed down with heavy grief, hatred of Roland, his son-in-law. 
Bursts into tears, and tears his snowy beard, | The Emperor is weary and worn with 
“Sister, dear friend, you ask for a dead man. } ere ‘ x! 
All can do is this! In Roland’s place | grief, though Genclans 
lake Louis for your husband, Louis my son, | Braminonde’s conversion have comforted 
Who keeps the Marches. More I can not do.” | him a little. Finally he has a vision, 
Hoge | commanding him to go tothe help of dis 
That. Roland tressed ‘hristians ina place that bears the 
Deadly her pallor, at the Emperor's feet | mysterious name of ** Lmphes. The Cru- 
Lifeless she falls. Alda the fair is dead. | sades are impending. 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 382.—33 


instead of fleeing before the vengeful 


| 


: 
cs x 
4 
\ 
| 
und 
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is ends the f Roland.” hon 
reverencs 

there is nota single 

from. beginning to end 

of a stenal de 

it becomes an inspiration fora grect 

It is eminently serious in its 

the only comie part being that where 

lon is chained up like a tame bear 

iven over to the King’s scullions t 

aten wil rods. This caves has 

been ti ily said to savor more of camps 

than courts There is a supernatural tha 

vor throughout: Charlemagne is warned 

in dreams: he bids the sun stand still like 

Joshua, and is obeyed; angels stoop over 

the dying Roland, and help the Emperor 
to avenge his loss. 

Roland dies as a hero and a martyr: 
but greater than his affection for the 
Church is his love of France. Dreading 
lest Durandal should fall into pagan 
hands after his death, he prays, “"O 
Lord God our Father, let not France be 
We can but wonder 
with a recent Freneh writer that his coun 


brought to shame 


trvmen for full three hundred years al 
lowed such a poem as this to be ignored 
and forgotten—one that embodies the na 
tional life of the time, preserving, more 
over, types that no one can fail to recog 
nize to day. For is not the undisciplined, 
rash, haughty courage of Roland still dear 
to the heart Kreneh nation Does 
not his passion for ** France, sweet France, 
France the free.” vet find an echo there ? 

As Heine’s grenadier grieves over the 
forsaken emperor” more than for wife 
and child, so it is Oliver and not Roland 
who speaks of Alda in the conthet. The 
hero’s last prayer is for France, and not 
for his ladye. 

Many people, savs Ludlow (we quote 
the substance of his remarks) who ad 
mire French prose, but condemn French 
literature as unpoetical, do not know that 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, far 
behind Froissart, there les in the Frenel] 


language a group of poems unsurpassed 


t 

as a Whole in European literature. Ot! 
these the oldest, the most complete, and 
the most beautiful is the “‘Song of Ro 
land 

It is founded on historie faet, overlaid 
with fiction, and illuminated with legend 
There were really two or three disasters 
at Roneesvaux ; the first in the days of 
Dagobert, and another, related by Egin 
hard in the ninth chapter of his Life of | 


Charlk meagre, In a rece ntly diseo 
MS. of the National Library in Ps 


read as follows 


sth of August, 778, Char 
ing from Spain, where his can 
nly partially successful, cave 
ind of lis rear-guard to Roland. his 
mareh through the | 
To tile piace 
vheta now stands, in the pp 
, the rear-cuard was attacked a 
ieces by the Gascon mountai 


himself being killed.” 


Michel, in his edition of 
Roland,” gives this ‘Song 
as a commemoration of the event 
ilar Basque poetry Whether aut 


or not, it Is remarkable for its rudk 


‘A ery has arisen from the mid 
mountains of the Escualdanac, and the 
ofthe house, standing before his door. | 
ed his ears, and said,‘ Who goes there 
will they with me?) And the dow t] 
at his master’s feet las roused itse if 
filled the neighborhood of Alta-bigat 
barkings 

* Inthe pass of Ibagneta a noise resou 
nears, touching the rocks to right, 
is the dull murmur of a coming arn 
men have replied to it from the 
tops; they have blown in their ox 
the master of the house sharpens his 


\ come ! they come! What a 


spears! How the rainbow-lued banners 


in the midst! What lightning tlashe 
their weapons! How many are ther 
reckon them well. ‘One, two, three 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, ty 
teen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, seventecn, 
een, hineteen, twenty.’ 

© Twenty,and thousands more besides ! 


koning them. 


should lose time in rec 
our sinewy arms; let us uproo 
rocks; let us tling them from the m 
tops upon their very heads! Crush then 
them! 
“And what had they to do in our n 
ains, these men of the North? Why are 


come to disturb our peace? When God ina 


mountains, it is that men may not cross 
But the rocks fall rolling, they overwlhe 


troops: blood streams, tlesh quivers. Oh, ho 
many erushed bones! What a sea of blood! 


* Flee, thee, all to whom strength re 


and a horse. Flee, King Karloman, wit 
black plumes and thy red mantle. Th 

ew, thy bravest, thy darling Roland, ts st 
ed dead yonder. His courage was of 10 
And now, Escualdanac, let us leave tlic 


there, let us quickly descend, flinging our al 


rows at the fugitives. 
“They tlee, they flee. Where now 


hedge of spears?—where the rainbow-li 


i 


rer 


} 
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ners tHoating in their midst? Lightuines 


wea 
Child 


liiheteen, ¢ iteeh, sey 


no more their blood-s« 


How 


Well, 


trom 


are there reckon 


Twenty, 
sixteen, fourteen, thirte 


rhit, 


eleven, ten, nine, ei seven, SIX, 


three, two, 


ter of the house, you may go in with your 


ere Is not even one. It is done. 


kiss wite and children, clean 


put 


your al 
1 vour ox-horn, then 
By night the 


the crushed tlesh, 


them away 
them to 
and t 


OVET 


sleep, 


es shall come at 


the bones shall whiten in ete rity.” 


the legend would 
ito show that the defeat was a more 
the 


ition would indicate. 


popularity of 


brief historical 
The “Sone of 


ortant one than 


toland” itself is founded on these words 


Eevinhard: ‘In this disaster perished 

fruolandus, prefect of the marches of 
tta 

Th in lines of ten 

lables, the heroie pentameter, with the 
ik after the fourth syllable. It is di 


or stanzas, of twelve 


Is Written 


p< OTH 


led into ** laisses,”’ 
fteen lines in almost every instance, 
] 
lines of each stanza ending with 
vowel And 
ince, as it is called, is not meant for the 
It should be borne 
nind that the poem was meant to be 


the 


same sound. this asso 


but for the ear. 


iv or recited. 

\lmost all the stanzas end with a mys 
untranslatable word At 
it was thought to be a war-ery, 
with the Taillefer 


rv; but then it was said to be an old 


PIOUS, aol. 
time 
this accorded 
another 
ry that it is a sort of wailing refrain. 

ahe, 


sical notation; and there is 


or ay, at the end of many 


Llvries in all the Romance lancuaces 
The mourning for Roland 
to remind the 
i@ Georgics describing the omens of 
car's death. The enumeration of the 

and Saracen nobles, and of the 
rent peoples that composed the hea 


has been 


of 


t 


one passage 


n host, is Homeric, as well as the con 
tly recurring epithets, and the 


Vast 
int of single combats that make up 
tles: but our trouvére, probably a 
of the century, most 
ely Knew nothing of Homer or Virgil. 
A valuable 
copy of the poem is extant in Venice. 
id our hero has stood in stone with his 


eleventh 


Roland is a cosmopolite. 


riend and companion in arms, Oliver, at 
te doorway of the cathedral in Verona 
or seven hundred years. Pulei, Aretino, 


THE FIRST PRESIDENCY. 


51s 


and 


\riosto have all sung of his renown 


OurShakst 


peare knew the two friends. and 


has handed down to us ‘‘a Rowland for 


an Oliver Phere is 


ath Knelish Version 
the tl 


Grermany has 


poem, dating from urteenth 


Ruolandus 


et and the Icelandic peasant of Rei 


laVik Can recount the deeds of Roland, 
the Netherlands 
is popular, and the Spanish version 
that the 
great Emperor was defeated by 

del According to 
while of 


Denmark and thr 


story 


relates 
the 


Bernardo 


hephew 
Ol 
Carpio. 
all 

delighted 
late this Iliad, literary 
teenth 
Aneas that she forgot Roland, and this in 


nations 
to COPS 
France fn the 


became 


Gautier, Kurope 


have been 
SIX 
century so absorbed in 
gratitude has lasted three hundred years. 
In 1836, however, M. Francisque Michel 
installed himself in the Bodleian Library, 
and brought out the first French edition 
from that Oxford MS. 
then there has been a revival of interest 


famous Since 
in old French, and our poem bids fair to 
be again popular in the land of its birth. 
We can not feel as we lay it down that the 
‘great century” of Louis the Fourteenth, 
or the Second Empire either, is all there 
is of French literature. 


WASHINGTON’S ACCEPTANCE OF 
THE FIRST PRESIDENCY. 

\ INE of the biographers of Washing 

A ton have given a circumstantial ac 

count of 

duced in him a long hesitation before he 


the various causes which pro 
become the first Presi 
the United States. 


ter this hesitation is not less interesting 


consented to dent of 


Asa study of charae 


than the circumstances which gave rise to 
it are important to a true appreciation of 
the risks which the Constitution eneount 
We have 


lived so long under its beneficent sway 


ered after it had been framed. 


that the history of its early perils is in 
some danger of being forgotten: and we 
of the present generation have sutfered so 
much in saving it from the ¢ 


reater perils 
of recent times that we can scarcely form 
an idea of the hazards which attended its 
first establishment, or estimate rightly the 
which Washington rendered 
his country when he consented to become 


service to 


iom the new 
government was to be inaugurated. 


the Chief Magistrate under w] 


It is by no means an extravagant sup- 
position that if we had had no Washing- 


vs, | 
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| of the Constitution could see it mad 


ton we should have had no Constitution 

not because his ageney in framing it, | oreanic law of the Union. But it 
or his direct exertions for its adoption, | terestine to observe this prompt s 
were greater than those of others—they tion that Washington, who ] ad ret 
Were, in fact, much less than the agency | few years before to enjoy, as he he 


« per 
and exertions of many others—but be tranquil pleasures of private life 
cause the hope and expectation that he again be called into the se rvice of the, 
would be the first President operated as a} cry. As men read that new inst) 


great moral foree to incline the people to | of rovernment, and pondered what jt, 
accept it as an experiment, and to give it | tained: as they saw that it Was to « 
atrial under the best auspices. The read- | what free America had not then 
eras probably aware that Washington at a supreme executive magistraey. to 
both his tirst and his seeond election re- | filled by a single person, an ¢ fice 
ceived every electoral vote in the Union. | in some form. monarchical or rey 
As the Constitution then stood. the elect- | society naturally craves—theip 
ors were required to vote for two persons, | turned at once to Washington. Thi 
ithout designating which of them they | popular impulse leaped by a natur: 
Wished to make President, or Which Viee- | cess to the most natural of conelys 
President, but the person receiving the | That the office of chief ruler, the head 
highest number of votes was to be de | the State, should be united with the 
clared) President when the votes were | est form of character, is a thoucht that 
opened and counted, and the person re in the unprompted instincts of the ht 
ceiving the next hivhest number was to | heart. 
be declared Vice President. At the first The idea of rewarding Washineton. «| 
election Washington received sixty-nine | remuneratine him by this grand new 
electoral votes, which was the whole | nity of the Presideney for what i 
number that the States then in the Union | done and What he had been, never. nter 
were entitled to give. Mr. John Adams | into the imaginations of the people. Ho 
received thirty-four votes. Which made | could he be rewarded for that lone. 
him Vice-President, the remaining thirty- | terested service of his Revolutionary 
live votes being scattered among different | reer, so successful, so peeuliar, in 
persons. The extraordinary unanimity in | the acquisition of an influence entire], 
regard to General Washington was the re- | exampled had been followed by an entir 
sult of a popular conviction that no other | ly unparalleled resignation of al] claims 1 
man could be so safely intrusted with the power so soon as the liberties of his cou 
first administration of the new goverment, | try were established? Neither the cham 
and the history of the time abundantly | ter of Washington, nor his relations to t! 
proves that the hope of obtaining his con- | people, nor their feelings toward him, a 


sent became so strong and general, imme mitted the idea of bestowing anything 
upon him as a recompense, The peo} 
to be a chief exeeutive magistracy, that | saw before them the creation of asupren 
long before his consent to take the office | magistracy, and the fitness of uniting 
had been obtained, this hope had ripened | with the highest virtue was all that 
into a belief, which hada potent influence | curred to them. 
in bringing about a ratification of the Con- But there were persons whose vi 
stitution by the requisite number of States. | were uninfluenced by the popular ent! 
The proposed Constitution of the United | siasm, yet who began at a very early 
States had been promulgats dsearcely more | riod to present to Washington's mind t! 
han a week, in the month of September, | necessity for a compliance with the « 
I¢s7, when a newspaper published in the | which they now saw would be made up 
city of Philadelphia gave expression tothe | him. When. in that affecting scene whi 
general sentiment of the country by de- | occurred in the city of Annapolis on 1] 
claring that Washington must be the first | 2Ist of December, 1783. he resigned int 


diately after it was known that there was 


President. This was somewhat prema- | the hands of the Congress his commissi 
ture, for although the new government | as commander-in-chief, at the close of tl 
Was framed, it was by no means certain war, the public men of the country, whi 


indeed, it was not highly probable—that it | er civilians or soldiers, probably had 1 
would be established. A long and anxious expectation of ever seeing him again i) 
interval was to be passed before the friends public station. They could scarcely hay: 


sik 
ii 
j 
| 
\ 
ave \ 
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magined a course of events which, with- 
ina little more than five vears, would bring 
the to which, with 
‘+h melancholy mingled with so much 
The 


Was 


wu trom repose SO 


Wille 

titude, they then saw him retire. 
the of 
the independence of the United 


was. OVEr treaty peace 
mea, 
tates was acknowledged: Washineton’s 
sk Was apparently done. 
Nevertheless, for the country all was 


The 


the Confederation 


rtain and perilous. loose and 
of 
en able, with Washington's power 
ud, But now 
‘the trial of peace, which was to re 
its Incapacity and to break down its 
icture, 
ilit 


government 


to get through the war. 


The four years of failure, im 
and disappointment which sue 


ded at length produced that political 
the United 


s which made the Constitution a ne 


‘ation of the people of 


t 


ssity and a possibility. 

Phe development which may be traced 
i the history of this instructive period is 
lian 
‘intellectual growth of those American 
men who were concerned in the fu 


i 


seen in nothing more remarkably t 
Ait 
le experiment of the Confederation, and 

ho devised the more hopeful experiment 

Constitution, 


the They had the wis 


om to perceive how indispensable it was 

ic success of the new system that the 
posed head of the government should | 
issess that weight of character and de 
of public confidence which would } 

disarm the etfort, if it should be made, to 


vevent its establishment, and would car- 


ry 


it safely through those inevitable con 
flicis of Opinion and feeling to which its | 
irst administration must give rise. While | 
the world at large believed, they knew, | 
that Washington possessed the powers 
and qualities demanded by this great exi 
gency. 
cise the rare faculty of deciding without 
iwtiality, and that he would have the 
or personal aims. From the nature of 
the government and the circumstances of 


the country, the office in which they de- | 


sired to see him could not be invested with 
hat mysterious influence which attends 
the person and authority of a monarch. 
A\ republican Chief Magistrate, the volun- 
tary choice of freemen as the political 
head of a nation for a limited time and 
inder a limited Constitution, was alone 
to be selected and instituted. For this 
reason there must be found in personal 


| olution, 


| whom it could be said 


They knew that he would exer- | Georgia, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 


South 
rare felicity of high elevation above party | 
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qualities all that would command popular 
reverence, and in an illustrious reputation 
all that would 
mankind. 
Washington reularly endowed 
for the occasion by his character, and by 
it had produced 
upon his countrymen and upon foreign 
nations. 


attract the contidence of 


Was SI 


the impression which 


In his person and deportment, 
according to all CONTEMpPOrary testimony, 
there 


Was un- 


tinged, however, with the shahtest haugh- 


indescribable majesty, 


tiness; an ineffable dignity, the expression 


of his balanced and elevated nature, speak- 


jing through the grace of a tine stature, 


and His 
reputation was unlike the reputations of 

Before it all oth 
pale their ineifect 
had 


but no lead rola reyv- 


grave but courteous manners. 


that or any former age. 
er reputations might 

ual There 
summate captams: 


fires. been more Con- 


{ 


] 


ighting for the liberties of his 


country, had achieved success on so great 
a theatre against so many and such vari- 
ous There had been more 
brilliant and more accomplished. states- 


difficulties. 


men: but no man had ever acted so large- 
ly in publie affairs, and had such oppor- 
| of 

it could be said 
of Washington, that he was a stranger to 


tunities for personal aggrandizement, 


| ambition. 


So soon as there appeared a reasonable 
prospect of the adoption of the Constitu 
tion by the number of States required to 
vive it effect, Washington Was made to 


| understand that another great sacrifice of 


would be de 
One of the earliest of 
these intimations appears to have reached 
him at about the time wl 


inclinations 
manded of him. 


his personal 


the Constt- 


| tution had been ratified by the six States 


of Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 


but when the Conventions of Maryland 
Carolina were about acting, 
when that of New Hampshire stood ad- 
journed for a future day, and when the 
most serious were antici 
| pated from the effect of this postpone- 
| ment upon New York and Virginia. 

| This intimation came from one of his old 
| companions in arms, General Armstrong. * 
| Washington replied to it on the 25th of 
| April, 1788, saying that he was so wedded 
| to a state of retirement and to rural occu- 


| 
| 


consequences 


* Major-General Armstrong, of Pennsylvania 
the writer of the Newburgh Addresses, 


not 


| 
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pations that to be drawn again into pub 
lic life, at his advaneed age, would r 
quire a sacrifice that ¢o Wd admit of no 
conipensation His age Was then fifts 
SIX. 


\ few davs afterward he wrote in the 
Same scrain to Lafave tte, who, on the oth 
er side of the Atlantie. had foreseen that 
the adoption of the Constitution must re 
sult in ealling his illustrious friend from 
retirement Krom this time forward, as 
each SUCCE eding event rendered more and 
more probable the establishment of the 
new government, every post brought let 
ters of the same purport Trom persons the 
weight of whose OF} inions and wishes he 
eould not but feel. It is not te be doubt 
ed that the suggestion, nowever flatter 
ing, gave him ereat embarrassment, and 
even pain. The causes for these feelings 
lay partly in his own temperament, and 
partly in the cireumstances in which he 
was placed. 

Washington was a man of. singular 
modesty, and it must, I think, be admit 
ted that he was, at least at this period of 
his life, without ambition: for if ambi 
tion be that longing for farther distine- 
tion which leads men to covet posts of 
honor and responsibility, and to reach the 
highest attainable position, it Is certain 
that Washington, after he had passed the 
middle period of life, never did one of the 
acts Which usually indicate the existence 
and influence of this passion. There is 
no evidence and no contemporary sug 
gestion that he sought or desired the ap 
pointment of commander-in-chief at the 
beginning of the war: and he was closely 
observed by those who would have noted 
his etforts to obtain the appointment, and 
would have eaused them to be known to 
posterity, if he had made any. He him- 
self solemnly assured his wife, in a letter 
that could have been intended for no eve 
but hers, that so far from having sought 
it, he had used every endeavor to avoid 
it, not only from an unwillingness to part 
with her and his family, but from the con- 
sciousness that the trust was too great for 
his capacity. To his brother Augustite 
he made the same declaration. 

But although he was unambitious, he 
was careful of his fame: and when he re 
ceived from all quarters the offer, so to 
speak, of the Presideney, his reputation, 
which filled the civilized world, was rath 
er an impediment than an incentive to 
new exertions in untried fields of labor. 


His judgment was so calm that he eo 


l } 1 


the judgment to which more brilliny 


more aspiring men, who have had 


distrust his own powers—an exertii 


iccess in life, have often been une 


He felt a strong reluetance to put 


ard the glory that he had eaing 
suming a position and a responsibi! 


new to him. 


In addition to this, he had a real 


of private life, of the pursuits of 


ture, and of domestie pleasures, — Hy 
fond of the exereise of hospitality, and 


customed to a large indulgence of his 


| 


cial tastes. His persona! situation w 


that such a man, with such feelings 


such a life to look back upon, could des 


His estate was ample, and under his 


agement productive. He was an 


of the deepest interest to the enlight 


( 


of every nation, and no. stranger 


) 


+ 


e 


could be introduced to him though 


leaving our shores without seeking 


house. By his neighbors and frie 


the whole body of his countrymen 


} 


truth, he was revered as no ot 


has ever been. What he had accom; 


ed, and the reputation whieh it had ga 


for him, were enough for any mortal | 


piness. So ealmly, however, so 

and with such moderated feelings, 
look backward and forward, that | 
mised himself no higher felicity 1 


} 


a 


il 


clide smoothly on through an old ag 
domestic happiness to what might rem 


for him beyond the grave. Why sli 

W) 
bee 

willing to accept that new, weighty, and 


such a man eovet public station 7 
rather, should) Washington have 


hazardous responsibility ? 


Fond as he was of private life, and ear 


ful as he was of his fame, Washinet 
held his personal advantage in all thin 
and at all times constantly subordin 


so acted when 


to the publie g 


1 


command for the Revolution, and whe: 


0d. We know that 
ie consented to take thi 


| he yielded to the earnest desire of | 


| friends and became a member of the Co: 
| vention which framed the Constitution 
| On both occasions he put a great deal 
risk: he incurred the risk at once, as soo) 
as he saw the duty, but he hesitated unt 
the duty was plain to him. We may tract 


a similar operation of his mind through 
that long period of suspended decision, 


from the time when the Presidency was 
first suggested to him, in the spring o 
1788, to the close of that year and the be- 


CO 
t\ 
> ob ect 
| 
i] 
ist] \ 
{ 
| 
\ 
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ining of the next. There was the same 
rle caused by his personal inclina 
ind his depreciation of himself: and 
s abundantly apparent that one of his 
ef reasons for his extremely cautious 

s to those who wrote to him on th 
the ne 
rhit 


same 11g 


t was that he could not see 


itv for his services in the 


ich others Saw 1. lie was, however, 


vod deal under the constraint arising 
n the uncertainty of the adoption of 
Constitution down to the end of July, 
hich time the States of New Hamp 
» Virginia, and New York were known 
ratified it. 

\ll uneertainty, therefore, 
idoption of the Constitution by the ne 


ve 


respecting 


ssary number of States was thus dispell 
Buta new and apparently unexpected 
ivd was vet to be encountered. The 
in which the Constitution to 
‘into operation, according to the plan 
sed by the Convention, required that 
ratification of the States should be re 
ned to the existing Congress, and that 


Was 


time of choosing the electors of the 
sident, and the time and place for the 
covernment to pro 
s, should be determined by that 
The Constitution 
as the permanent seat of govern 
the United States, but it 
‘ed a elause authorizing the 
cress to establish such a seat in a dis 


commence its 


ung 


designated no 


for em 
future 


not exceeding ten miles square, to be 
‘tained by eession from any of the States. 
‘his provision was regarded as the decla 
ition of a settled policy in favor of the 
final establishment of the government in 
central situation, and away from the 
and when taken 
‘onnection with the reference made by 
e Convention to the Congress of the 
Confederation to fix the place for the new 


commercial cities; in 


rovernment to commence its proceedings, 


evidently contemplated that the Con 
eress to be assembled under the Constitu- 
tion would, at a proper time, undertake 
the duty of carrying out the policy thus 
declared by the Convention and by the 


States which had ratified the instrument. | 
| not then seem likely to adopt, the Consti 
| tution. 
| absent, or whether they voted upon this 
question or abstained from voting, they 


But so great were the local jealousies on 
this subject, and they had become so much 
nereased by the inconveniences which 
iad been experienced by the old Congress, 


‘hat when that body was called upon to | 
determine the place for the commence- | 


nent of the new government, it was fear- 
ed that the designation of a place would 


| vote. 
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sreatlhy embarrass the 


future question of 
removal and settlement elsewhere 
These jealousies were not altogether un 


reasonable, the question of 


Practically, 
a temporary seat lay 
New York and Sg 


five thre 


between the cities of 


iiladelphia. It was now 
Coneress of the Con 


federation had been obliged to leave Phil 


Vvears since 


» great measures of the 
thei 


ats 


adelphia, where 
Revolution had been eondueted by 
predecessors. During 
ot 
bulators 

to until at 
length they found themselves in the City 
Hall of New York Here they had been 
established for three vears, when 
at what 
place the new government sheuld begin to 


There bvious Convenience 


the tive they had been almost an am 


body, making abortive efforts 


agree On a rmanent place, 


nearly 


they were called upon to decide 
] 


act. Was anh ¢ 


Its dings conimenced 
Federal 


established, 


in having proce 


where the offices and arehives 
were then But if this step 
were likely to make the city of New York 
the permanent seat of government—and 
it would ey idently have some tendenc vy to 
extreme ly 


do SO the selection would be 


objectionable. Eight only of the twenty 
six Senators of the new government, and 
seventeen only of the sixty-five Represent 
atives, would come from the States east 


of New York: 


two Representatives 


sixteen Senators and forty 
vould 
On the other hand, 


come from 
States south of her 
Philadelphia was searcely more central in 
reference to the convenience of the South 
ern members; it was open to the same ob- 
jection with New York of being a com 
mercial city; and its adoption as the tem 
porary seat of government might have the 
same tendency to prevent the acquis tion 
Federal district, and the 
ment of a permanent seat in a more cen- 
tral position. 

The body which was to decide this deli 
eate and difficult question, and was to ex 


of a establish 


ercise, as it appeared, an immense power 
over the destinies of the country, was an 
assembly in which each State had a single 
The States of North Carolina and 
Rhode Island had not adopted, and did 


3ut whether they were present or 


were counted among the thirteen States, 
and thus it was necessary that seven votes 
should be thrown for some particular lo- 
cality before the question could be settled 


PREG 
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= 
| 
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and the new government could have an 
Even with the most pa 
triotic purposes, too, and with the most 


actual existence 


friendly sentiments toward the Constitu 
tion on the part of the leading members of 
that Congress, it was possible that consel 
entious differences of opinion on a doubt 
ful question of expediency might totally 
prevent the organization of the new goy 
ernment Six of the members had sat in 
the National Convention—Madison, Ham 
ilton, Gilman of New Hampshire, Yates of 
New York, and Few and Baldwin of Geor 
Of these, Yates was hostile to the 
the firm 
the first its 
earnest and anxious advocates. 

But 
New Hampshire, the ninth State, was re 
eeived and othicially laid before the Con 


Ola 


Constitution ; others were its 


friends two were, of course, 


at the time when the ratification of 


gress, Madison and Hamilton were both 
absent. The former had been in the Con 


vention of Virginia, which had ratified the 
Constitution, but this event was not then 
known at New York, and Madison had not 
vet arrived there. Hamilton was still in 
the New York, at Pough 
keepsie, endeavoring to procure the ratifi 
cation of that State. 


chusetts, who beeame a delegate in this 


Convention of 
Sedgwick, of Massa 


Congress before this question was settled, 
earnest Federalist, had 
not yet taken his seat. On the reception 
of the New Hampshire, a 
motion was made for the appointment of 


and who was an 


ratification of 


a committee to report an act for putting 
the Constitution into operation, according 
to the resolutions of the National Conven 
tion. The States of North Carolina and 
Rhode Island did not upon it, and 
Yates alone of all the delegates recorded 
his vote in the negative. 

The committee do not appear to have 
agreed on a place for the new government 


vote 


to commence its proceedings, but they re- | 


ported a time for the choice of electors of 


the President, a time for their assembling | 


and voting, and a time for the commence- 
ment of the government. 


of the matter, Madison arrived from Vir- | 
ginia. Soon after his arrival a motion 
was made to establish the government 


temporarily in Philadelphia, and he, with 
the 
for it, but it was not carried. In a few 
days, Hamilton, whose labors in behalf of 
the Constitution in the Convention of New 
York had just been crowned with success, 
appeared in his place in the Congress, and 


rest 
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In this attitude | 


of the Virginia members, voted | 


on the next dav he was followed by Si 
They acted together in endeg 

ing to procure a vote in favor of the « 
of New York, while Madison as stead 
exerted himself to have the new coy: 


wick, 


ment first assembled at Philadelphia. 7 
Madison 
Hamilton on this question renders t] 


diversity of views between 
tives of each of them an interesting su 
for inquiry. 

It was In truth a case of reasoning 
similar principles, but leading to ditt 
results, beeause the reasoning was dra 
from different premises. Mr. Madiso 
opinions were formed under the intiues 
of an occurrence which gave him an en 
tirely wrong impression concerning 
objects of Hamilton and the other Fed 
alists of New York. The Convention « 
that State was dissolved, after hi: 
ified the Constitution, a 
Madison veturned to his seat in Coneress 
He found that the circular letter of 1] 
State, recommending another General Co 
vention the Constitution 
made use of by its opponents, particularl 
in Virginia, to ineculeate the idea that the 
cvovernment was fatally defective; and 


few diy S bel 


to amend 


formed the opinion that the Federalists o/ 
the New York Convention had coneurred 
in that measure as the means of purcl: 

ing an immediate ratification, in order 

save to the city of New York the chane 
of becoming the seat of the new govern 
ment. That the Federalists of New York 
were anxious to have the Constitution im 
mediately ratified by their State there can 
be no doubt; and I have elsewhere sug 
gested, what seems to me very plain, that 
they could have obtained a ratification 
only by conceding to their opponents the 
measure of the circular letter. This mea 
sure certainly had an unfortunate tenden 
ley, but it would have been still more un 
fortunate to have permitted the State of 
New York to remain out of the new 
Union. The result shows that it was in 
the highest degree fortunate for the coun- 
try that the city of New York should have 
been able to press its claim to become the 
| temporary seat of the government, and to 


| have that claim so far admitted at last as 
to make that city the place for the assem 
bling of the First Congress, because it was 
there that the First Congress was able to 
decide finally on the future permanent 
residence of the government, and to agree 
that its residence should in the mean time 
_be at Philadelphia. If the latter city had 


| 


fi 


W ASHIN( 


the place of the first meeting of Con 


TI 


rress, far greater difficulties would in all 
mibilitv have attended the settlement 
hus question. Madison however, sup 
ed at this time that there was a much 
iter difference between Hamilton's pur 


1] 
sand his own than there really was 
litfered, 


They 


tlit best mode of reaching substantially 


In fact, only with respect 
same result. Madison did not desire 
the permanently 
tablished in Philadelphia ; 


have government es 
Hamilton did 
t Wish to see it perinane ntly placed at 
Vew York, The latter desived that the 
rst Congress should be 


compelled to 


settle the question of a permanent seat of 
ernment under the operation of the 
inconvemences attending its residence at 
New York. Madison wished for the delay 
iat would follow a temporary residence 

litladelphia as more favorable to the 
rood selection of a permanent seat, 
our States which lav east of New 
k steadily concurred with the vote of 


that State in 


Yor 
resisting the selection of 
the first 
New Jer 

y, with a territory contiguous to New 
York on the one side and to Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia as the place for 


meeting of the new Congress. 


nm the other, would have been content 
th either city for the temporary resi 
the had hopes 

of its final establishment within her own 
The 
SIX States south of Pennsylvania, with the 
exception of South Carolina, favored the 
present claims of Philadelphia. 


lence of government, but 


limits on the banks of the Delaware. 


These 
divisions appeared soon after the arrival 
of Hamilton and Sedgwick, and they 
tinued for six weeks. 


con 
More than twenty 
different votes were taken. on motions and 
counter-motions, on various preambles 
and declarations, without any result. At 
length, according to Mr. Madison, the 
Opponents of the city of New York saw 
themselves ‘reduced to the dilemma of 
vielding to its advocates, or of strangling 
the government in its birth.” He him 
self beeame convinced of the necessity of 
yielding much sooner than others. But 
it was finally agreed by all to be the safest 
policy to keep the government at the city 
of New York until a permanent seat could 
be chosen. There was some danger that 
the new Congress might not select a spot 
further south than the Delaware, or, at 
most, than the Susquehanna. When. 


however, the Opposition to the exertions 
of Hamilton and Sedewick in favor of a 
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temporary residence at 


Way, 


New York gave 
It appears to have been und rstood 
that the covernment would 


finally be carried to the banks of the Del 


on all sides 


aware, the Susquehanna, or the 
In this the nine 


States being present, un inimously agreed 


Potomae. 


expectation, Congress, 


to a resolution appointing a time for 
choosing the electors of President, a tithe 
for their voting, and a time for commen 


cing proceedings under the Constitution, 


and makine the city of New York the 
place 

On the day on which this yote was 
passed, Henry Lee, one of the Virginia 


delegation in Congress, wrote an earnest 
and impressive letter to Washineton. ur 
ving his acceptance of the Presid ney. It 


drew forth a guarded and cautious reply, 


from which it does not appear that Wash 
ington’s feelings on the subject had un 
But course 

ived a letter trom 
Hamilton, whieh evidently produced 


dergone much chance. 


of a fey davs He 
a 
stronger impression upon him than any 
similar communication had done Krom 


their former relations, we might expect 
to tind Washington mueh inthe need by 
Hamilton's arguments. But the letter it 
self was so able. and it presented so clear 
ly the considerations which alone could 
have weight with the person to whom it 
was addressed, that. it 


may properly be 


considered to have 
it did 


been of the createst 


importance, if not even cause the 


| decision to which Washington ean : 


The characters and positions of the two 
men, and the momentous question of duty 
Which Hamilton thus undertook to pre 
sent to the mind of Washington. invest 
this correspondence with a high personal 


interest as well as creat historieal impor 


tance. The mode in which the question 
Was stated would appear to have been 
chiefly the dictate of a consummate tact. 


inspired by an intimate knowledge of 
Washington's character. if we did not see 
in the letter proof that Hamilton felt that 
he was stating the case of his country 


as 


| well as arguing to reach the mind that 


he addressed. There is not a sentiment 
in this letter of the vulear material on 
Which ambition feeds. The situation in 
whien Washington is placed Is viewed 
With the eve of one who comprehends all 


its relations. Due consideration is given 


| to his wish to be exempted from further 


publie service; the risk to his reputation 
is justly weighed; the bearing of his de- 


| 
| 
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and 


respectability renowlh 


government will 


he new 


4 
Operations is stated wit 


} 
1a precision mracteristic 


hole is summed up in 


a proposition which rests upon the immu 
** In a mat 
‘to the 


ety as the prosperity of 


table basis of al! patriotism 


] 


ter so essential said Hamilton, 


ituted government, a citizen 


i consequence as vourself to its 


success has no option but to lend his sery 


ices If called for.” 
bills 


Pralk, manly, and foreible presen 
tation of the 
to W 


iat he rreatly 


subject was of the utmost 


SCrV1C ashineton, for it gave him 
needed 


W the opinion of 


1 
one WhO Was so piace d as to be able to see 


every element inthe case. No man inthe 
country had more carefully or more anx 
iously studied the public mind respecting 
the Constitution than Hamilton. 


able to say to Washington, and to say it 


ile was 


from a wide observation, that the 


the 


very 
conviction of necessity for his taking 


the Presidency was universal, and there 
he 
uncandid imputation in any quarter by 
He was able, to 
tell him that there was but one question 
in the 
duty. 


fore that would be likely to incur no 


accepting it. moreover, 


CASE 


» and that was a question of 


eton was evidently relieved. 


He 


tion 


sO Constrained by his situa 
that he 
counsel of his best friends 
from the thought of 
presenting, or even appearing to present, 


from asking 


His delicacy shrank 


himself as a eandidate. 
} 
Jud ht ne 


it) 


would have appealed if he 
eould have done so, he answered without 
reserve, and with an evident yielding of 
But he still thought 


that there was one very serious obstacle 


some of his doubts. 


to his consent. 
admit t 
might be disposed to think that his ad 
nunistering the government would give 
it strength, he suggested to Hamilton that 
the same opinion might influence its ene 
He supposed 


that such persons would find their way 


mies to oppose his eleetion. 


into the electoral colleges, and that they | 
would extend their opposition to any man 
likely to thwart their measures. 


had been obliged to refrain | 
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lieved that the anti-Federalists had 
eda systematic plan of Opposition ( 
ing through the States, 

Hamilton answered this objer 
Washington that he 
the country 


unite the publie « 


issuring 
only person in 
sufficiently 
vive the requisite weight to the 
the 
that 
throw everything into confusion 
lv that it 
influence, 

It can he 


precise period Washington may 


commencement of the gor 


in all probability his refus 


would have a 


very 


not now ascertained 


by 
have gained his own consent to 


which he was thus ureed to take: for 
though some of his objections wer 
come by the arguments of Hamilton and 
his other personal friends, still the vy 
was closed, and the time for the ehoi 
and action of the electors had drawn near. 
before we discover that any decide 
swer had been given by him, even in his 
private correspondence, and he was 
official wav o 


proached in no public or 


the subject. Happily. in those early d 
of the republie, and in the inavugur 

of the Constitution, there were no 
andorganized parties, with their machin 


of nominations, platforms, and conver 
The nation Was 
ington, and they waited decorously 
the official communication to him of the 
votes of the electors, to learn that he had 


tions. * nominated” 


acet pted. What his feelings were, as t 
hour for a final decision approached, wi 


know froman unreserved communication 


| of them to one who had served him fait} 


fully, and whom he ever regarded wit 


Now that he had | 
been written to freely by a person to whose | 


Jonathan Trumbull 

‘Il believe you know me sufficiently 
well, my dear Trumbull,” he wrote, in 
December, ** Tam very 


strong affection 


to eoneeive that 


much perplexed and distressed in my ow) 


| mind respecting the subject to which vou 


| allude. 


While he was willing to | 
hat the friends of the Constitution | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


If 1 should, unluckily for me, be 
reduced to the necessity of giving an ai 

swer to the question which you suppo 

will certainly be put to me, I would fai 

do what is in all respects best. But how 
ean [ know what is best, or on what | 
shall determine? May Heaven assist 
in forming a judgment! for at present | 
see nothing but clouds and darkness be- 
fore me. Thus much I may safely say to 
you in confidence: if ever I should, from 
any apparent necessity, be induced to go 


He be- | from home in a public character again, it 


pie 
4 
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Cision On the forn 
with which the —_ tend 
Ol thie riter: the Lyle we that was 
given by his taking part in the framing 
of the Constitution is skillfully suggest 
; ) 
Ph) 
: 3 
a newly |) st 


certainly be the greatest sacrifice of 


» and happiness that ever was or 


»made by him who will have, in all 
ons, the pleasure of professing him 
ete 

KHOW 


ta relief it were could we 


ery these dark shadows which then 
remselves over that serene and tran 
did not 


would we not vive could we receive 


continue to the last! 


vn final estimate of the happiness or 
yiness Which his last public service 
with him—against 


the 


m —eould weigh 
vardness of faction, 
the 


the obstructions, 


resist 
comings of 
the 


patos 


of the bad, short 


meaning, 
the disappointments, the 
ingratitude may have given him: 
that vast sum of present and pro 
» good which he accomplished by 
the the 


vears of its existence! he 


for 


Did 


rovernment 


A SMALL TELESCOPE, AN 


impression is quite common that 


the 
wodies can be obtained only 


satisfactory views of heavenly 


with very 

telescopes, and that the owner of a 
vill one must stand at a great disadvan 
ive alongside of the fortunate possessor 
This is not true to the ex 
commonly supposed. Sir William 

would delighted to 
he moon through what we should 
consider a very modest instrument; 


i vreat one. 


Lersche] have been 


il there are some objects, especially the 
m, Which commonly present a more 
ising aspect through a small telescope 

in through a The numer 
nis owners of small telescopes through 
out the country might tind their instru- 
nts much more interesting than they 

lo if they only knew what objects were 


+ 


large one. 


est suited to examination with the means 


it their command. There are many oth 


ers, not possessors of telescopes, who would | 


ike to know how one ean be acquired, 


nd to whom hints in this direction will 

valuable. We shall therefore give 
such information as we are able respect- 
ng the construction of a telescope, and 
the more interesting celestial objects to 
which it may be applied. 


THE MAKING OF THE TELESCOPE. 


Whether the reader does or does not 


know it all, 
prehend it al 
Was | befo 


to the 


which 
Sharp, Quick 


he hal vet 


Caine ere reached whi 


be ealle old age It Pray be that it is 


not alWavs given to creat benefactors 


conselous of the 


of their own li 


of our race to be fully 
ves and charae 


IM portanet 


] 


hington we know at 


he gave himself withou 
the welfare of his country, as 

bition nor any personal object 
him, so his happiness could not 


the 


aspiring and self-seeking: that 


exposed to CAUSES which 
as lie 
a \ 


not aman of genius, so he did not 
the 


pains of genius: and that all th 


satisfaction which creat deeds, 


Wise counsels, and disinterested SCT VICES 


ean give to the heart of man must have 


been his. 


WHAT TO SEE 


of a telescope, it may be of interest to him 
First. as to the 
general principles involved, it is ¢ 


to know how it is done. 
eneral 
the 
telescope, which by their combined action 


lv known that the really vital parts of 
perforn: the office of magnifying the ob 
two in number, the ob 
The 
brings the rays of light which emanate 
from the object to the focus where the 
image of the object is formed. 


ject looked at, are 


jective and the eye-pilece former 


The eye 
piece enables the observer to see this 1th 
age to the best advantage. 

The functions of the objective as well 


| as those of the eve-piece may, to a certain 


extent, each be performed by a single lens. 
Galileo and his contemporaries made their 
telescopes in this way, because they knew 
of no way in which two lenses could be 
But 
one who has studied opties knows that 
white light passing through a single lens 
is not all brought to the same focus, but 
that the blue light 
objective than the red light. 
There will, in fact. be a succession of im 


made to do better than one. every 


vill come to focus 


nearer the 


ages, blue, green, vellow, and red, corre- 
sponding to the colors of the spectrum. It 


| is impossible to see these different images 


clearly at the same time, because each 


| of them will render all the others indis- 
| tinct. 
feel competent to undertake the making | 


The achromatic object-glass, invented 
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by Dollond during the last century, ob- ken from around it, leaving only th 
viates this difficulty, and brings all the | tral mass of glass. Having such a y 
ravs to nearly ie same focus. Nearly | there is no trouble in breaking it 


every 


y one interested the subject IS | pLreces of all desirable purity, and 


are that this object-glass is composed | ficiently large for moderate - sized 


wo lenses—a concave one of flint-elass scopes. But when a great teleseoy 
and a convex one of crown-glass, the lat- | two feet aperture or upward is to be « 
ter being on the side toward the object. | strueted, very delicate and laborious « 
Mis is the one vital part of the telescope, | ations have to be undertaken, J 
the construction of which involves the | side of the glass has first to be chip) 
vreatest difficulty. Once in possession of | because it is filled with impurities 
a perfect object-glass, the rest of the tele- | the material of the pot itself. Butt 
scope Is a matter of little more than con not all. Veins of unequal density 
structive skill which there is no difficulty | wavs found extending through t] 
In commanding. rior of the mass, no way of avoiding 
The construction of the object-glass re- | having vet been discovered. They 
quires two completely distinet processes posed to arise from the materials of t 


the making of the rough vlass, Which is | and stirring rod, which beeon Mil) 
thi 
grinding and polishing into shape, which | heat to which all are subjected 


isthe work of the optician, The ordinary | veins must, so far as possible, 


the work of the glassmaker; and the | with the glass in consequence of the int 


rlass of commerce will not answer the | or chipped out with the greatest 
purpose of the t lescope at all, because it | The glass is then melted again 


isnot suftheiently clear and homogeneous, | into a flat disk. and once more 


Opti al glass, as it is called, must be made | the annealing oven. In faet, the 


of materials selected and purified with the | tion of annealing must be repeated « 
rreatest care, and worked in a more elabo- | time the @lass is melted. When « 
rate manner than is necessary in any oth- | it is again examined for veins, of 
er kind of glass. In the time of Dollond | great numbers are sure to be found 
it was found searcely possible to make | problem now is to remove these | 
rood disks of flint-glass more than three | ting and grinding without eithe: 
or four inches in diameter. Early in the | ing the glass in two or cutting 
present century, Guinand, of Switzerland, | through it. If the parts of the ¢ 
nvented a process by which disks of much | once separated, they can never be 
larger size could be produced. In con- | without producing a bad sear at the } 
junction with the celebrated Fraunhofer | of junction. So long, however, as 
he made disks of nine or ten inches in | surface is unbroken, the interior parts ¢ 
diameter, which were employed by his | the glass can be changed in form to an 
colaborer in constructing the telescopes | extent. Having ground out the veins as 
Which were so famous in their time. He | far as possible, the glass is to be again melt 
was long supposed to be in possession of | ed, and moulded into proper shape. — l 
some secret method of avoiding the dif- | this mould great care must be taken to havi 
ficulties which his predecessors had met. | no folding of the surface. Imagining t 
It is now, however, believed that this se- 
cret, if one it was, consisted principally 
in the constant stirring of the molten 
glass during the process of manufac- 
ture. 

As optical glass is now made, the ma- 
terial is constantly stirred with an iron 
rod during all the time it is melting in 
the furnace, andafter it has begun to cool, 
until it becomes so stiff that the stirring 
has to cease. It is then placed, pet and 
all, in the annealing furnace, where it is | latter to bea sort of skin inclosing the melt 
kept nearly at a melting heat fom three | ed glass inside, it must be raised up wher 
weeks or more, according to the size of the | ever the glass is thinnest, and the latter 
pot. When the furnace has cooled off, | allowed to slowly run together beneath i! 
the glass is taken out, and the pot is bro-| — If the disk is of flint, all the veins must 


t int 
if 
\ 


e ground out on the first or second tri il, 
ise after two or three mouldings the 
iss Will lose its transpareney. A erown 
lisk may, however, be melted a number 
of times without serious injury. In many 
‘ases—perhaps the majority—the artisan 
nds that after all his months of labor 
can not perfectly clear his class of the 
noxious veins, and he has to break it up 
smaller pieces. When he finally 
succeeds, the disk has the form of a thin 
crindstone two feet or upward in diam- 
eter, according to the size of the telescope 
to be made, and from two to three inches 
n thickness. The glass is then ready for 
the optician. 


tie lirst process to be performed by the 
optician is to grind the glass into the shape 
ofa lens with perfeetly spherical surfaces. 
The convex surface must be ground in a 
saucer-shaped tool of corresponding form, 
It is impossible to make a tool perfectly 
spherical in the first place, but suecess 
tnay be secured on the geometrical prin- 
ciple that two surfaces can not fit each 
other in all positions unless both are per- | 
fectly spherical. The tool of the optician 
isa very simple affair, being nothing more 
than a plate of iron somewhat larger, per- 
haps a fourth, than the lens to be ground | 
0 the corresponding curvature. In or- | 
der to insure its changing to fit the lass. 

s covered on the interior with a coat- 
ig of pitch from an eighth toa quarter of 
in inch thiek. This material is admirably 
idapted to the purpose because it gives 
'y certainly, though very slowly, to the 
essure of the glass. In order that it may 
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have room to change its form, grooves are 
cut through it in both directions. so as to 
leave it in the form of squares, like those 
chess board. 

It is then sprinkled over with rouge. 
moistened with water, and gently warm 
ed. The roughly ground lens is then 
placed upon it, and moved from side to 
side, The direction of the motion is slight 
ly changed with every stroke, so that aft 


er a dozen or so of strokes the lines of mo 


tion will lie in every direction on the tool. 
This change of direction is most readily 
and easily etfeeted by the operator slow ly 
walking around as he polishes, at. the 
same time the lens is to be slowiy turned 
around either in the opposite direction or 
more rapidly yet in the same direction, si 
that the strokes of the polisher shall cross 
the lens in all directions. This double 
motion insures every part of the lens eom- 
ing into contact with every part of the 
polisher, and moving over it in every di- 


GRINDING A LARGE LENS. 


rection. Then whatever parts either of 
the lens or of the polisher may be too 
high to form a spherical surface will be 
gradually worn down, thus securing the 
perfect sphericity of both. 


| 
SS 
| THE OPTICIAN’S TOOL, 
| 
AP, 
\ : fs, 
\ A \ 
[> | 
{ | | \ \ 
| \ | 
| \ 
j | i | 
Bil 
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a mnake a perfect objective of consid 
| ze, Which shall satisfy all the 

‘is slid back the astronomer, is an undertaking 
means Of a) ing such accuracy of eyesight, a1 


Wheel, T] ment in determining where the « 
wily revoly- and such skill in manipulating 
which PIV nove the defeets, that the s 


id the olass be any > generation can be coun 
It is Slowly turned in an Opposite di- | one’s finger 


Thus the same etfect is produced In order that the telescope n 


Those who prac- | perform satisfactorily it is not 
thod claim that by thus using | that the lenses should both be of 
nery the conditions of a uniform. tigure : they must also both be pr 


revery part of the surface can be | centred in their cells, If either 


‘thy fulfilled than by a hand tipped aside, or slid out from its 
results, however, do not sup- | central line, the definition will by 
lew, No European optician will | As this is liable to happen wit! 
todo better than the American firm any telescope, we shall explain 
‘ark and Sons in producing proper adjustment is to be made 
object-glasses, and = this The easiest way to test this adj 
ivs does the work by hand, moy Is to set the cell with the two 


he 


ie glass over the polisher, and not | the objective in it against a wall at 
» polisher over the e@lass. and going to a short distanee. obse) 

Having brought both flint and crown | reflection in the glass of the flamy 
glasses into proper figure by this process, candle held in the hand. Three « 
they are joined together, and tested by ob reflections will be seen from tl a 
servations either upon a star in the hea- | ent surfaces. The observer. holdit 
vens, or some illuminated point 


at a little distance on the 
ound The reflection of the 
sun from oa drop of quicksilver, 
a thermometer bulb, or even a 
piece of broken bottle, makes an 
excellent artifieial star. The 
very best optician will always 

lind that on a first trial his @lass 

will tind that 

h exactly the 

Cure AC hvoma 

hen change the 

both the @lasses 

by polishing it upon a tool of 
slightly different curvature. He IMAGE OF CANDLE-FLAME TESTING ADJUSTMENT O1 

mav also fine h there is some IN OBJECT-GLASS, GLASS 
itlaberration outstanding 


halter his curve so as to cor- candle before his eye, and having 


The correction of these little line of sight as close as possible to 


1 


is in the figures of the lenses flame, must then move until the diff 
‘feet vision through them images of the flame coincide with 
icult branch of the art of other. If he ean not bring them into 
and upon his skill in prae- ineidence, owing to different pairs 
11 depend more than upon any- ciding on different sides of the flanv 
ilti nate suecess and reputa glasses are not perfectly centred 
haping of a pair of lenses in) each other. When the centring is 
have deseribed is not beyond | feet, the observer having the lieht it 
fany person of ordinary me- line of the axes of the lenses, and 
fligren lity, possessing the neces were possible to do so) looking throu 


delicacy of touch and appreciation the centre of the flame, would see the thi 
problem he is attacking. But to. or four images all in coincidence. As 


When the polishing is d 
eli ous tie custo 
\\ thy tire polish 
es ind forth over the lens by 
| 
is at e saline times 
ne around pivotat its cent 
ot th 
ely 
j is int 
et 
polish 
ens 
not 
chain 
: 
ot A 
time 
I 
Ty 
inp ee 
TO 
Is the m 
} 
it otic 
tien it 
} thing els 
the way 
t] 
| powe 
chanieca 
sary 
of thi 
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see through the flame itself. he obtain a much better Instrumen 
Ook first on one side and thre noon | Galileo ever had at his COMMA 
er, and see if the arrane ment of | it would be a wonderful sueeess 
mages seen in the lenses is sVinmet- | home-made te lescope 
If, going to different distances, he most inditferent one whieh ean be bouelht 
leviation from sVinmetry, in tl t : ptician’s Theo jective, complete 
the adjustment Is hear enough for in itselt hn be 1 chased al prices 
ictical purposes, pe nding 
ore artistic than a sim TI 
dle is a small coneave ref] ctor 
through its centre, such as is used thicknesses around 
Vsiclans in examining the throat der A t better tu 
tiiis reflector in the prolongation of ple wooden box, The best material, low 

‘candle so that the ever, is metal, because wood and paste 
reflector shall be shown board are liable both to get out o 
he glass, and look through the and to swell under the influence of 
lLmages of the retlector itself UFC. Tin, if it be of sullicient Lhicklhess 


seen in the object-elass. and 


then | 
he adjustment is perfect, the retlector 
” moved so that they will all come 
denee together. 

objective is in the tube of 
lescope, it is always well to ex 
this adjustment from time to time. 
the candle so that its light shal] 
through the opening perpendicu 
ipon the object-glass. He then 

s upon one side of the flame. and 

ipon the other, to see if the images | 
syinmetrical in the different posi 
in order to see them in this 

candle has to be moved to one 

of the central line of the tube. the 
Ne objective must be adjusted. If two 
es coincide in one position of the 

and two in another post | would be a very good material 


idie- flame, 
, so that they can not all be brouecht brighter it is kept, the better. The 
ther in any position, it shows that the | of fitting the objective into one end of : 
not properly adjusted in their | tin tube of double thickness, and proper ly 
It may be remarked that this last adjusting it, will probably be quite within 
istinent is the proper work ot the op- | the owers Of the ordinary amateur, Thi 
. Since it is so difficult that the user other enc 


tube wil SKILL ane 


telescope cain not ordinarily effect 
hole | care both on his own part and that of hi 


Bat the perpendicularity of the w 
‘live to the tube of the telescope is li- | tinsmith. 
to be deranged in use, and eve rv one Although the construction 
» uses such an instrument should be 
to rectify an error of this kind. 
Phe question may be asked, how much 
lescope can an amateur observer. 
any circumstances, make for him 
As a general rule, his work in this 
‘ction must be contined to the tube and 
nounting. We should not, it is true. 
© to assert that any ingenious young 
nh, With a clear appreciation of optical 
neiples, could not soon learn to grind 
polish an object-glass for himself by 


method we have described, and thus 


«Sa 
| 
‘ 
; 
3.5 
i 
i 
PE. 
of the eve 
get u 
clive, made ; 
the clea ip 
la \ I 
( inch in this 
objective 
I iv ‘ littl 
‘ rule Instru 
th Wi answer most 
of the purposes of the amateur, are much che aper, 
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n that of the ob 
same aceuracy in adjust 
the 


so) 


piece is much easier tha 
jective, sinee the 
hot 


necessary, 


vet 


a vet rreater cle rree, 
that the amateur will 
it 


than 


better to buy 
to make his eve 
piece, unless he is anx 
lous to test his mechan 
ical Fora tel 
escope Which has no mi 
crometer, the Huvehe 
nian or negative eve 

piece, as itis commonly 

called, is the best. As 
made by Huyghens, it consists of two pla 
no convex lenses, with their plane sides 


next the eve, as shown in the figure. 
‘ar as we have vet deseribed our tel 
If it could 


be used as a Spy olass by simply holding 


escope it is optically complete. 
it in the hand, and pointing at the object 
wish to observe, there would be little 
need of very mounting, 
But if a telescope, even of the 
size, is to be used with regularity, 


we 
any elaborate 
smallest 


a@ proper 


— 


Lod 


PRIMITIVE MOUNTING 


} t th 
fork the 


g or upper end. 
sing tl 


irough the fork. 


mounting is as essential as a good instru 
ment, Persons unpracticed in the use of 
such instruments are very apt to under- 
‘ate the 
which merely enable us to point the tele 
An idea of what is wanted in the 


importance of those accessories 


scope, 


| use is required, this motion must be yy 
| formed by clock-work. 


| judge of its performance. 


| to use in the instrument. 


mounting may readily be formed jf 
reader will try to look at a star wit 
or linary cood-sized spy olass held 1) 
hand, and 


then imagine the 


he meets with multiplied by fifty. 
The smaller and cheaper telescopes 
commonly sold, are mounted ona 
little stand, on which the instrument 
mits of a horizontal and vertical mot 
If one only wants to get a few clin 
ot 


answer iis purpose, 


a celestial object, this mountine 
But to mak 
thing like a study of a celestial bod) 
mounting must be an equatorial one 
is, one of the axes around which the t 
must 
toward the pole of the 


inclined so as 
heay 
This a 
will then make an angle with the hor 
equal to the latitude of the place. 

telescope can not, however, be 


scope moves be 
point 


which is near the polar star. 


mount 
directly on this axis, but must be atta 
to a second one, itself fastened to this: 
When mounted in this way, an « 
ean be followed diurnal mot 
from east to west by turning on the yy 
But if the greatest facility 


in its 


axis alone. 


A telescope \ 


| this appendage will commonly cost = 
| and upward, so that it is not usually a 
| plied to very small ones. 


We will now suppose that the read 


] Wishes to purchase a telescope or an op 


ject-glass for himself, and to be 
He must ha 
the object-glass properly adjusted in 


| tube, and must use the highest power, t] 
| is, the smallest eye-piece, which he intends 


Of course he 


| understands that in looking directly at 2 
| star or a celestial object it must appear 
| sharp in outline and well defined. Bu 
| without long practice with good instru 


ments, this will not give him a very defi 
nite idea. If the person who selects t] 


| telescope is quite unpracticed, it is possi 
| ble that he can make the best test by as 


certaining at what distance he ean read : 


page of this Magazine. To co this hi 


have an eye-piece magnifying 
| about fifty times for each inch of aperture 


For instance, if his tel: 
scope is three inches clear aperture, the 
his eye-piece should magnify 150 times: 

the aperture is four inches, one magnifying 


of the telescope. 


200 times may be used. This magnifying 
power is, as a general rule, about the his 


est that can be advantageously used with 
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price is lower it 

| 

$ | 
4 
} 
| 
At 
AVA 
} 
1. Declination axis pa 
Section of t scope t 
C. Weight to balance the tube. 
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Supposing this magnify 
» power to be used, the Magazine should 


telescope. 


evible at a distance of three feet for 
ery unit of magnifving power of the 
scope. For example, with a power of 
the Magazine should be legible at a dis 
ce of 800 feet: with a power of 200, at 
To put the condi 
if the telescope 


feet, and so on. 
into another shape: 
read the print ata distance of 150 
for each inch of aperture with the 


SPECTRAL 
THE 


IMAGES OF STARS 
EYE-PIECE 


THE 
PUSHED IN; 


UPPER 
THE 


he telescope is all right. 


LOWER 


A209 


round disk of light. If the telescope is 
perfect, this disk will appear round and of 
uniform brightness in either position of 
the eve-piece. Sut if there is any spher 
ical aberration or ditferences of density 
in different parts of the glass, the image 
If 
the spherical aberration is not correct, the 
outer rim of the disk will be brighter than 


Will appear distorted in various Ways. 


the centre when the eve piece Is pushed 


in, and the centre will be the brighter 


LINE SHOWING 
WITH THE 


HOW THEY 
EYE-PIECE 


APPEAR WITH 
DRAWN 


pherieal aberration shown by the light and dark centre. 
he objective is not spherical, but elliptical. 


D. The glass not uniform 
E. One side of the objective ne 


est magnifying power, its performance is 


at least not very bad. If the magnify- 


ing power is less than would be given by | 


this rule, the telescope should perform a 
little better; for instance, three-inch 
telescope with a power of 60 should make 
the page legible at a distance of 200 feet, 
or three and a half feet for each unit of 
power, 

The test applied by the optician is much 
exact, and more easy. He 
points the instrument at a star, or at the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from a small 


more also 


round piece of glass or a globule of quick- 
silver some hundred yards away, and as- 
certains whether the rays are all brought 
to a foeus. This is not done by simply 
looking at the star, but by alternately 
pushing the eye-piece in beyond the point 


of distinet vision and drawing it out past | 


the point. In this way the image of the 
star will appear, not as a point, but as a 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 382.—34 


a ver 
arer than the other 


lof 


ry bad and incurabl 


Adjust it. 


If the curves of 
the glass are not even all around, the im 
age will appear oval in one or the other 
position. If there are large veins of un- 
equal density, wings or notches will be 
seen on the image. 


When it is drawn out. 


If the atmosphere is 


steady, the image, when the eve-piece is 
pushed in, will be formed of a great num 
ber of minute rings of light. 
lis good, these rings will be round, un- 


If the glass 


broken, and equally bright. We present 
several figures showing how these spec- 
tral images, as they are sometimes called, 
will appear: first, when the eye-piece is 
pushed in, and secondly, when it is drawn 
out, with telescopes of different qualities. 

We have thus far spoken only of the 


_ refracting telescope, because it is the kind 


with which an observer would naturally 
seek to supply himself. At the same time 
there is little doubt that the construction 
a reflector of moderate size is easier 


| 
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that of 


essential 


than 
The 
slightly 

which will 


a corresponding refractor, 


the 
Mirror 


reflector is a 
of 


beara high polish 


part of 


concave any metal 
This mir 
ror may be ground and polished in the 
same Way as a lens, only the tool must be 
COVEN 
Of late vears it has become very com 
mon to make the mirror of ss and to 


cover the retleeting faee with an exceed 
ingly thin film of silver, which can be 
volished by hand tia few minutes Such 
a ditfers from our ordinary look 
ing-glass im that the coating of silver is 
put on the front surface, so that the light 
More 


over, the coating of silver is so thin as to 


does not pass through the glass. 


be almost transparent: in facet, the sun 


may be seen through it by direct vision 


as a faint blue object. Silvered glass re 


tlectors made in this way are extensive- 
lv manufactured in London, and are far 
cheaper than refracting telescopes of cor 
responding size. Their great drawback is 
the want of permanence in the silver film. 
In the city the film will ordinarily tarnish 
ina few months from the sulphurous va 
lights and other 


sources, andeven in the country it is very 


pors arising from gas 
difficult to preserve the mirror from the 
contact of everything that will injure it. 
In the 


telescope, if lie wishes to keep it in order, 


CONSE possessor of such ia 


miuist always be prepared lo resilver and 
repolish il 
To 


nipulation and management of the chem 


do this requires such eareful mia 


icals that it is hardly to be expected that 
an amateur will take the trouble to keep 
his telescope in order, unless he has a 
taste for chemistry as well as for astron 


WHAT ONE CAN SEE WITH 


PELESCOPE, 


A SMALL 


The CUPLOSIEN to see the heavenly bodies 
through great telescopes is so wide-spread 
that we are apt to forget how much can 
The 


fact is that a large proportion of the as 


be and done with small Ones, 


tronomical observations of past times have 
been made with what we should now re 
ward as very small instruments, and a 
good deal of the solid astronomical work 
of the present time is done with meridian 
circles the apertures of which ordinarily 
One of 
the most conspicuous examples in recent 
times of how a moderate-sized instrument 


range from four to eight inches. 
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mav be utilized is atforded by the dis 
Mr. 
Provided wit 


eries of double stars made by 
Burnham, of Chicago. 
little six-inch telescope, procured 

own expense from the Messrs, Char! 
hundred do 
stars so dithicult that they lad escape: 
scrutiny of Maedler and the Struves 


discoy ered sey eral 


Has 


enined for himself one of the highest 
sitions among the astronomers of the 
engaged in the observation of thes. 
jects. It was with this little instr 
that on Mount Hamilton, California 
site of the future great Lick Obseryvat 


he discovered forty-eight new de 


stars, Which had remained unnoticed 
all previous observers. 

First among the objects which shi 
beautifully through moderate instrume 


A LITTLE PIECE OF THE MOON 


stands the moon. People who want to 
see the moon at an observatory generall) 
make the mistake of looking when. the 
moon is full, and asking to see it throug 

the largest telescope. Nothing can the 
be made out but a brilliant blaze of light 
mottled with dark spots, and crossed bh) 
irregular bright lines. The best time t 
view the moon is near or before the first 


| quarter, or when she is from three to eighi! 


days old. The last quarter is of cours: 
equally favorable, so far as seeing is con 


cerned, only one must be up after mid 


J 
oe 
fe 
qi 
§ 
| 
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to see her in that position. Seen 
ough a three or four Ineh telescope, a 
or two before the first quarter, about 
fan hour after sunset. and with a mag 
ing power between fifty and one hun 
the moon is one of the most beauti 
heavens, 


objects in the Twilight soft 


her radiance so that the eVe Is not daz 
das it Will be when the sky IS entirely 
The general aspect she then pre 

its is that of a hemisphere of beautiful 
ised silver carved out in curious round 
terns With a more than human skill. 
iowever, one Wishes to see i] 

the Which 
OUP astronomers are now so deep 


minute 


of lunar in 


surface, 
any of 

nterested, he must use a hieher 
The beautiful 
then lessened, but more details 


ving power, veneral 


re seen, Still, it is hardly necessary to 

«fora very large telescope for any in 
vestigation of the lunar surface. — | very 

ch doubt whether any one has ever 
seen anything on the moon which eould 
ot be made out in a clear, steady atmos 
phere with a six-inch telescope of the first 


ISS 


Next to the moon, Saturn is among the 


It 


approaching that point in its orbit 


beautiful of celestial] objects. is 


SATURN AND 


len it can be seen to the ereatest advan 

lage, being in northern declination, near 

‘s perihelion, and having its rings idely 

For the views of celestial objects given in this 

e the writer is indebted to the beautiful series 

istronomical engravings issued by the Observa 
v of Harvard College 


ool 


open, these favorable circumstances 


all 
concur during the three or four vears be 
fore and after ISS5 Saturn itself is wel] 
known to be visible to the haked eve, and 
be Op 
autumn, and Visible 
there ho 
The be 
a@ spy-class fast 
A tour 
of 
Jand, 
is well Ope ned, the CUPLOUS 
Bond 


as it is Commonly called. is 


during the next few vears will 
POSITION every 


of the 
trouble 


Winter, so that Will be 


finding it nine can 


seeh With 


ened low post so as to be steady 
or five ineh telescope will 
the s; 


When the ring 


show 


itellites, the division in the ring 
dusky rine discovered by This 
“erape ring,” 
one of thir singular pre 
sented by that planet 

lt night 


astronomer 


Tyee 


Interesting to the 
With a 


private 
tel 
escope of four inches aperture or upward 
to frequently scrutinize Saturn. with 
view of detecting 


keen eve and a 
extraordinary erup 
tions upon his surface, like that 


by 
Professor Hall in IST6. 


On December 7 
of that vear a bright spot was seen upon 
Saturn sequator. It elongated itself from 
day to day, and remained Visible for sey 
eral weeks Such al thing had hever be 
fore been known upon this planet. and 


had it not been that Professor Hall was 


HIS RINGS. 


engaged in observations upon the sate] 
t would not have been 
Notwithstanding its transient character. 
it afforded the only determination of the 
time of revolution of Saturn Which 
been made since Herschel the elder, 
the satellites of Saturn. the 


lites, j seen then. 


has 


brightest is 


| 
How 
we 
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Titan, which can be seen with the small 
est tele SCOpe, and revolves around the 
planet in fifteen days lapetus, the outer 
satellite, is remarkable for varving great 
ly in’ brillianey during its) revolution 
around the planet. Any one having the 
means and ability to make accurate pho 
tometrical estimates of the leht of this 


THE PLANET MARS. 


satellite in all points of its orbit, ean 
thereby render a valuable service to as 
tronomy, 

The observations of Venus, by which 
the astronomers of the last century sup 
posed themselves to have discovered its 
time of rotation on its axis, were made 
with telescopes much inferior to ours. 
Although their observations have not been 
contirmed, some astronomers are still in 
clined to think that their results have not 
been refuted by the failure of recent ob 
servers to detect those changes which the 


older ones describe on the surface of the | 


planet. With a six-inch telescope of the 


best quality, and with time to choose the | 


most favorable moment, one will be as 
well equipped to settle the question of the 
rotation of Venus as the best observer, 
The few days near each inferior conjune 
tion are especially to be taken advantage 
of. The next inferior conjunction takes 
place on December 6, 1882, when there 
will be a transit of the planet across the 
sun's disk. 

The questions to be settled are two: first, 


are there any dark spots or other mari 
on the disk ¢ second, are there any 
ularities in the form of the sharp 
The central portions of the disk are 
darker than the outline, and it is pr 
bly this fact which has given rise to 
Impression of dark spots. Unless 
apparent darkness changes from Uline 
time, or shows some irreguls 
In its outline, it Can not i 
any rotation of the planet 
best time to serutinize the s 
cusps will be when the plan 
nearly on the line from the « 
tothe sun. The best hour of t 
day is near sunset, the halt 
following sunset beine the 
of all. But if Venus is nen 
sun, she will, after sunset, be 
low down to be well see 
must be looked at late in thie 

The planet Mars must always 
be an object of great interest 
cause of all the heavenly bodies 
it is that which appears to bea 
the greatest resemblance to 
earth. It comes into oppositio; 
at intervals of a little more tha: 
two vears, and can be well seen 
only for a month or two befor 
and after each opposition. — It is 
hopeless to look forthe satellites of 
Mars with any but the greatest telescopes 
| of the world. It is not even certain that 
| they will be visible in such telescopes bi 
‘fore but the markings on the si 
face, from which the time of rotation lias 
been determined, and which indicate a 
resemblance to the surface of our own 
planet, can be well seen with telescopes 
of six inches aperture and upward. On: 
or both of the bright polar spots, which 
are supposed to be due to dep sits of snow 
ean be seen with smaller telescopes wher 
the situation of the planet is favorable 

Although the planet Jupiter does not 
present such striking features as Saturn 
it is of even more interest to the amatew 
astronomer, because he can study it wit! 
less optical power, and see more of thi 
changes upon its surface. Every work 
on astronomy tells in a general way of 
the belts of Jupiter, and many speculat 
upon their causes. The reader of recent 
works knows that Jupiter is supposed t 
be not a solid mass like the earth, but a 
| great globe of molten and vaporous mat 
| ter, intermediate in constitution between 


4 
‘ 
ue 
. 
: 
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earth and the sun. The outer sur- | 
ce Which we see is probably a hot mass 
vapor hundreds of miles deep thrown 
» from the heated interior. The belts 

probably cloud-like forms in this va 
Certain it is that they are 
ntinually changing, so that the planet 
ever looks entirely the same on two suc 
The of the 
inet can be very well seen by an hour's 
vatching. In two hours an object at the 
of the disk will move off to near 

For more than a year past, a dark red 
pot, the like of which has scarcely before 


VOUS MASS. 


essive evenings. rotation 


ntre 


n noticed, has been seen on Jupiter. 
It was still visible during the past sum 
ner, and has, of course, been an object of 
eat Interest to astronomical observers, 
sno sueh spot was ever before known to 
t more than one or two months. 
Phe satellites of this planet, in their 


ver-varying phases, are objects of peren- 
il interest. 
with 


Their eclipses may be ob- | 
very small tele- 

cope, if one knows when to look 

for them, 
ly. and without 

is necessary to have an astronom 

All 


observable phenomena are 


erved a 
To do this suecessful- 
waste of time, it 


ical ephemeris for the vear. 


there predicted for the conyen- 
Perhaps the 
inost eurious observation to be 
made is that of the shadow of the 
satellite crossing the disk of Jupi- 
ter 


ience of observers. 


The writer has seen this per 
fectly with a six-inch telescope, 
and a mueh smaller one would 
probably show it well. With a 
telescope of this size, or a little 
larger, the satellites can be seen 
between us and Jupiter. 
times they appear a little brighter 
than the planet, and sometimes a 
little fainter. 

Of the remaining large planets, 
Mercury, the inner one, and Ura- 
nus and Neptune, the two outer 
are of interest’ than 
the others to an amateur with a small 
telescope, because they are more diffi- 
cult to see. Mereury can, indeed, be ob- 
served with the smallest instrument, but 
no physical configurations or changes 
have ever been made out upon his sur- 
face. The question whether any such can 
be observed is still an open one, which 
can be settled only by long and careful 


Some 


Ones, less 


TELESCOPIC 


scrutiny A small telescope is almost as 
good for this purpose as a large one, be 
cause the atmospheric difficulties im the 
way of getting a good view of the planet 
can not be lessened by an inerease of tele 
SCOPE power 

Uranus and Neptune are so distant that 
telescopes of considerable size and high 
magnify le pow ers are necessary lo show 
their disks. Insmall telescopes they have 
the appearance of stars, and the observer 
has no way of distinguishing them from 
the surrounding stars unless he ean eom 
mand the best 
such as star maps, finding cireies on his 
instrument, ete. 


astronomical appliances, 
It is, however, to be re 
marked, as a fact not generally known, 
that be well with the 
naked eve if one knows where to look 
To distinguish it, 


Uranus ean seen 
it Is necessary to have 
an astronomical ephemeris showing its 
right ascension and declination, and star 


| aps Showing where the parallels of right 


ascension and declination lie among the 


VIEW OF JUPITER, WITH 
ITS SHADOW UPON THE 


A SATELLITE CASTING 
DISK 


stars. When once found by the naked 
eye, there will, of course, be no difficulty 
in pointing the telescope upon it. 

Of celestial objects which it is well to 
keep a watch upon, and which can be seen 
to good advantage with inexpensive in 
struments, the sun may be considered as 
holding the first place. 
make a specialty of solar physics have, 


Astronomers who 


| 
| 


\ 


SPOT 


SOLAR 


especially in this country, so many other 


duties, and their view is so often inter 
rupted by clouds, that a continuous record 
of the spots on the sun and the changes 
Perhaps 


useful 


they undergo is hardly possible. 
the 
pieces of astronomical work which an am- 


one of most Interesting and 
ateur can perform: will consist of a record 
of the origin and changes of form of the 
What does a spot 


like when it first comes into sieht 2 


solar spots and facula, 
look 
Does it immediately burst forth with con 
siderable magnitude, or does it begin as 
the smallest visible speek, and gradually 
When several spots coalesce into 


When a spot 


one, how do they do it ? 


breaks up into several pieces, what is the | 


How do 
the groups of brilliant points called facu 
All 


questions must no doubt be answered in 


seeming nature of the process ¢ 


liv eCome, change, and ¢ these 
various Ways, according to the behavior 
of the particular spot, but the record is 
rather meagre, and the conscientious and 
industrious amateur will be able to amuse 
himself by adding to it, and possibly may 
make valuable contributions to science in 
the same Way. 

Still another branch of astronomical 
observation, in which industry and skill 
count for more than expensive instru 


ments, is the search for new comets. This 
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requires avery practiced eve, in order 
the comet may be caught among the er 
of stars which flit across the field of 

It 
cessary to get well acquainted with a1 


as the telescope is moved. Is also 
ber of nebula which look very much 
comets, 

The search can be made with aln 
anv small telescope, if one is caretu 


With a four; 


telescope a power not exceeding ty 


use a very low power. 
should be emploved. To do it with « 
andin the best manner, the observershoy 
have what among astronomers is fim 

lv known asa broken-backed 
This instrument has the eve plece on 
end of the axis, where one would ne 
think of looking for it. By turning 
on this anxis, it 
one horizon through the zenith and o 


instrument sweeps fro. 
to the other horizon without the obse 
having to move his head. This is effeeted 
by having a reflector in the central part 
of the instrument, which throws the ras 
of light at right angles through the axis 
How well this search can be conducted 


by observers with limited means at thei 
disposal is shown by the suecess of several 
American observers, among whom Messrs 
Horace P. Tuttle and Lewis Swift are well 
known. 
latter atford an excellent 


The cometary discoveries of the 


{ 


illustration of 


THE BROKEN-BACKED’’ COMET-SEEKER. 


how much ean be done with the smallest 
means when one sets to work with t! 
| right spirit. 

The larger number of wonderful tel: 
scopie objects are to be sought for far 
| beyond the confines of the solar system, 
from which light requires 


lin regions 


MAA 
~ 
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irs to reach us. 


eal 


On of thei 
distance, these objects generally 
sure the most powerful telescopes to 
in the best but 


account 


seen during the greater part of the vear, 
and is distinetly visible to the naked eye 
as a patch of scattered light. With the 


seen manner: there telescope there are seen in this patch two 


NEBULA IN ORION, 


ive quite a number within the range of closely connected clusters of stars, or 


the amateur. 


Looking at the Milky Way, 
especially its southern part,on a clear 
winter or summer evening, tufts of light 
will be seen here and there. On exam 
ining these tufts with a telescope, they 
will be found to consist of congeries of 
stars. Many of these groups are of the 
ereatest beauty, with only a moderate op- 
tical power. Of all the groups in the 
Milky Way the best known is that in the 
sword-handle of Perseus, which may be 


perhaps we ought rather to say two cen 
tres of condensation. 

Another object. of 
Prosepe the constellation Cancer. 
This can be very distinctly seen by the 


the same class is 


naked eye on a clear moonless night in 
winter or spring as a faint nebulous ob 
ject, surrounded by three small stars. 
The smallest telescope shows it as a group 
of stars. 

Of all the stellar objects the great neb- 
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THE GREAT NEBL 


ula of Orion is that which has most fas 
cinated the astronomers of two centuries. 
It is distinetly visible to the naked eye, 
and may be found without difficulty on 
any winter night. The three bright stars 


forming the sword - belt 


LA OF 


-! the whole 


ANDROMEDA, 


nebula is dotted with stars 


| which add greatly to the effeet produced 


by its mysterious aspect. 
The great nebula of Andromeda is sec 


}ond only to that of Orion in interest 


of Orion are | Like the former, it is distinetly visible to 


known to every one who has noticed that | the naked eye, having the aspect of a faint 


constellation. 


Below this belt is seen an- | comet. 


The most curious feature of this 


other triplet of stars less bright, and lying | object is that although the most powerful 


in a north and south direction. 
dle star of this triplet is the great nebula. 


The mid- | telescopes do-not resolve it into stars, 


if 


| appears in the spectroscope as if it were 


At first the naked eye sees nothing to dis- | solid matter shining by its own light. 


tinguish it from other stars, but if closely | 


The above are merely selections from 


scanned it will be seen to have a hazy | the countless number of objects which the 


aspect. 


its curious form. 


A four-inch telescope will show | heavens offer to telescopic study. 


Many 


Not the least interest- | such are described in astronomical works, 


ing of its features are the four stars known | but the amateur can gratify his curiosity 


as the ‘* Trapezium,” which are located in 
a dark region near its centre. 


to almost any extent by searching them 


In fact, | out for himself. 
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THE 


PY PICAL 

LL outside of Mexico is Cuatitlan” is 

1h a proverb that shows that the capital 
entertains quite a Parisian esteem for it 
self, and contempt for the rest of the coun 
try. Cuatitlan is a little village twenty 
five miles to the northward, reached by a 
narrow-gauge railroad, once the property 
ofa Mexican corporation, but now Ameri 
can. It was at Cuatitlan that [ saw my 
first bull-fight. It is one of the two places 
in the vicinity where the city thus amuses 
itself, the sport being prohibited nearer; 


just 


JOURNEYS 


as in some States—as Zacatecas —it is 


abolished entirely. There were five bulls 


killed that day, and three horses, but no men | 


unfortunately, the novice thinks, whom 
the exercise impresses as quite as cowardly 
and disagreeable as it has been represent 
ed. The bull eame in at first (each igno- 
rant of the fate of his predecessor), and ran 
at the streamers with a playful air. One 
felt like seratehing his back and ealling 
him *‘good old fellow,” instead of seemg 
luis pained astonishment at his tortures, his 
vlazing eye and staggering step, his death 
like that of an actor in a melodrama. The 
horses were wretched hacks, allowed to be 
sored purposely as part of the spectacle, 
and driven around the ring afterward till 
they dropped, with their life-blood pouring 
audibly, like the patter of a rivulet. 

The gray battered walls of the parish 


AND COUNTRY 


DILIGENCE, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 


| church, immense, and of excellent design, 


as they all are, rise above the amphitheatre 


| Within it are figures of saints grotesquely 
| adorned, or realistically horrible in the de 
| piction of their sufferings, in the usual 
laste. 


The devout Indians are not archi 


| ologists, and have an idea of paying honor 


as they understand it. [have it on good 
authority that when left to themselves 
they have been known toequip theGaviour 
of the world in a twenty dollar hat, chapa 
reras (akind of riding breeches), spurs, sa 
bre, and revolver, making of him a cava 
lier of the best fashion. The houses, built 
of concrete or adobe, sometimes plastered 
and tinted, are of one story. There are 
some small portals for out-of-door mer 
chants, a pulqueria, and thread-and-needle 
shop or two, and the meson, or inn, of the 
Divine Providence, where enormous-w heel 
ed wagons are corralled in line; and the 
muleteers sleep upon their packs, asin Don 
VYuixote. This is Cuatitlan, and this is the 
Mexican village, which ean easily be dreary 
enough to one who does not look at it with 
the fresh interest of a new-comer. One 
can not take comfort, as it were, in the 
lower people, on account of their habits. 
There is no denying that in the neighbor- 
hood of Mexico they are very dirty. They 
do not clean up even for their festivals. I 
saw them dancing at the public ball at 
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Doe 
the Theatre Hildago, which, amone other 
amusements, the municipality had granted 
them free, on the national festival of the 
5th of May, dealers and sueh 
persons, With their women, and they had 


Charee val 


not taken the pains to remove one smudge 
of the grime of their working-day condi 
tion 

At Angel, Tlalpam, other 
points in the vicinity of the capital was 
formerly life. It has 
decayed curiously, even while the securi 


San 
an extensive villa 


ty of living in such a way has increased. 


There are no fieree heats, in fact, to drive 
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small plazas are filled with gan 
chance. 

The Viga Canal, as far as Santa A 
isa livelier and more unique prome: 
Santa Anita isthe St. Cloud and Bougi 
it were, of Mexico. Thither oo 


as 


lively people who wish to disport th 


selves on the water and pass a day of | 
picnic order, taking their lunch with tli 
or depending on such cheap viands as | 
place offers. The wide vellow cans 
more Venetian than French at first 

mouldering villa or two on its banks, \ 
its private water-gate, might be 


lp 


SUNDAY AT 


people to the eountry. 
fortable in town. 


It is always com 
Neither watering-places 
nor summer of kind exist. 
Those their haciendas visit 
them more as a matter of looking after 
their business interests than through ne- 
cessity or love of country life. 


resorts any 


who to 


ay 


The nee 
lected populations endeavor to atone for 
the bill in the grated window of the long, 
low, one-story villa, and the decaying 
fruit in the orange and myrtle garden 
within, by flowers, and _ little 
fairs, which last a week at a time. On 
these the existing ordinance 
against gambling is set aside, and the 


feasts of 


occasions 


SANTA ANITA, 


Brenta. Afterward sueceed lines of wil 
lows and poplars reflected in the water. 
and then it is French again. We meet 
flat-boats coming on, piled up with bales of 
hay and wood, echoing each other peace 
ably from distance to distance; and swift, 
small chalupas (dug-outs), which the In 
dian master paddles along in poses fit for 
a sculptor, while his wife—or it is quite 
as often an Indian woman alone—is en 
seonced among the flowers and vegeta 
bles with which it overflows. This is the 
region of the chinampas, the gardens 
from which the markets of Mexico are 
liberally supplied. The system is the di- 


f 
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CREW OF THE * 


vision of what was once a marsh, by nar 


row braneh eanals, into small oblone 
The patches are so small that 
the owner, passing around the borders in 
lis canoe, can keep all portions moist with 
vater Which he throws out upon them 
With this, and the rich 
character of the redeemed soil, perennial 
crops are produced, 


patches, 


vith a calabash. 


The houses of the village are generally 


of bamboo, without windows, suflicient 
light penetrating through the interstices. 
The first business of the participants in a 
Sunday's festivities here is to provide 
large thick wreaths of 
lovely poppies and blue and white corn- 
flowers, sold by the venders for the merest 
trifle, whieh they wear upon their heads, 
in their eaperings about, with quite a elas- 
sical effect. There is a sound of frizzling 
of eatables, of which peppers form a large 
ingredient, at little charcoal furnaces 
without and primitive fire-places within. 

Come in!” the venders 
senoritas, 
Aqui los nifios! 


themselves with 


cry, 
and seated, 
Here is a place where 
the children are appreciated!” 

Tamales calientitos! dear little 


senors, 


senoras, be 


ta- 


their caressing way; just as a coachman 
hn want of a job will call you patroncito, 


dear little patron,” though you may be | 


of the size of a grenadier. 


LIFE IN MEXICO 


NINFA ENCANTADORA.” 


“But it appears that there are no real 
chincmpas, ho eardens that float, such as 
we have heard of.” [ said to a friend, of 
the country: ‘tall that was a myth.” 

‘*Not at all,” he “This soil is 
anchored down now and solidified, but in 
its time it has floated, and no doubt in 
that condition borne crops. In the lakes 
Chaleo and Xochimileo, of whieh this 
canal is the outlet! you will see the cintas 
ribbons) and bandoleros (literally ban 
dits| of land roving about, and whole ex 
panses there that seem terra firma, only 
kept in place by stakes, and having four 
and five feet of clear water under them. 
though strong enough to sustain eattle.” 

An excursion was talked of, and some 
time after we set out, in the large row 
boat of the director of the drainage and 
irrigation of the valley, for two days’ wan- 
dering in these lakes, in which I found 
that this, with many other marvels, was 
the truth. We stopped at a village where 
a neat little bridge had recently been 
thrown across the canal. 


said, 


There had been 


(a banquet, and the jefe politico (the of- 
| ficial who might correspond to a mayor, 


| but with more authority) had enthused 
males, very nice and hot.” they ery, in | 


greatly, speaking of the progress of the 
age, and declaring himself proud to be a 
citizen of a community which was capable 
of such a work. We elimbed on horse 
back the Hill of the Star, at Ixtapalapa, 
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540 
to be the ae 


Preseott. the most 


where used transacted, by 
momentous 
episode in all Aztec history the slaughter 
of the beautiful captive, and the rekin 


‘ 


eounts of 


dling of the sacred tires, at the ending of 


FIND.” 


the eveles of fifty vears in which it was 
thought the world would be destroyed, 
Nothing appears at the top but some traces 
of heavy walls, showing that there were 
there. It at the 
junction of the canal with the lakes, but 
no wide expanses of water were to be seen, 


once constructions is 


as there were not from the extinet voleano 
of Xieo which we mounted the next day 
a smal! island cup of solid granite con 
taining a green maize tield in its bosom. — | 
The greater part of the surface of both 
lakes is actually covered with a singular 
growth of entwined roots and débris, which 
make a verdant meadow. Passage through | 
itis only by eanals and natural channels, 
which change from time to time with the 
shifting of the mass in the wind. Our 
oarsmen got out and walked upon it, and 
it undulated under them in places like | 
benders” in thin ice. We eame the first 
night, in piteh-darkness, and with rain in 
torrents, to the little island of Tlahuae, at | 
the ancient causeway separating Xochi 
mileo from Chaleo, and slept on the chan 
cel carpets, as it appeared, on the floor at 
the curate’s house—the only one of size to | 
But the beauti- | 
ful bright morning was a compensation. 
The lagoon is full of flowers, and reflected | 
the vast snow peaks, between which and | 


accommodate strangers. 
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Maria purisima!” 


ourselves there little inte 
tion. The island church, the column 
of which are sunken three feet below 
present surface of the land, is very V\ 
We might have been at a Tore: 
Ol which some 
ulation of New-Z 
landers had lan 
and established t] 
thatched huts 
All the 
had a charm for 
though there 
manv respects 
Which they do 
Anothe 


time | crossed Te 


Was how 


tian. 


of lal 


deserve it. 


coin one of the 
sv flat - boats — sh. 
called herself 
Muchanting 
which 
journey by poling 


make 


in seven or eight 
hours, to the sn 
city of Tezcoco, 
the other side. Flat 
were, ther 
were places where the crew had to get out 
and push in the mud for half an hour a 
time. In compensation they had a bold 
and striking motion in the boat, going up 
four on each side, an inclined plane at the 
bow, with their poles horizontally in the 
air, and returning with them against their 
shoulders. They shouted three times, in 
startling chorus, at a cross in the middle 
of the lake marking half the journey 
Alabo! al gran poder de Dios! Ave 
We saw the alkali 
gatherers and their donkeys; a phenom 


as We 


fly which lives in myriads on the 


water, and whose eggs are sold in market 
for food; and the snow voleanoes wer 
mirrored as perfectly in the few inches 


| of water all the way as though it had 


been of a depth corresponding to their 


elevation. 'Tezcoco now is a place of six 


| thousand people, with a manufactory of 


salt and soda from the crude product of 
the lake, glass-works, anda shabby oblong 
plaza. The people in the villages about 
are potters, each house on its own account 
making the excellent pots we had ever) 
where seen in Mexico. 

There are remains of plentiful pyramids 
here, as is natural at a place which, under 
the cultivated Nezhualcoyotl, was the seat 
of the Augustinian age of the Aztecs 


TA: 

sit 
— = 

| 

| 

| 


ere exist quaint poems of this monarch, 
His 
eral theme is the vanity ofall things hu 
in. Where,” he asks, Chalchint 
t. the Chicameca, Mitl, venerator of the 
ds Tolpiltzin, the last Toltee, and the 
tiful Ninlitzal—where are they It is 
t easy, in fact, to determine the wherea 


uislated by some Spanish admirers. 


outs of these, no doubt, once famous per 
ns, and there may be some who, on ets 
Jogical grounds, will not be sorry for 
But more 
Our lives are like the brooks 


r absence. he continues, 


easing ly : 
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In the Cerro of Mexicaleingo, back of 
the town, there are vestiges of architeetu 
ral magnificence which show that the de 
scriptions of historians are not all fanci 
ful. Ascending a hill of two thousand 
feet, overgrown now with nopaland hardy 
macueyvs, you come to bathing tanks, cis 
terns, and extensive tlights of steps cut 
in the solid rocks, aqueducts, sculptured 
Here the 
pensive monareh, in retirement, hung in 
the air above the wide prospect of the val 
ley, his capital, and his rival of Mexico 


caverns, and vest iges of temples. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S HOU SE, SILVER WORKS AT 


and rivers that do but run on to dig their 
own graves the more surely. Very brief 
is the duration of flowers, and brief is hu 
man life. Let us look, then, to immortal- 
ity. The stars that now so puzzle us are 
but lamps in the palaces of the heavens.” 
| had the pleasure to assist at the finding, 
in one of the pyramids, of the principal 
section of an immense broken bass-relief, 


himself. I do not myself profess archa- 
ology, except from the point of view of 
its picturesque features, but there is a gen- 
uine pleasure in being the first to salute 
and tenderly brush the mould from such 
a bit of hoary antiquity. 


| bevond the lake. 


REGLA, 


And here, if anywhere 
in the lonely mountain, with a guide who 
falls asleep and leaves one to do his own ex- 
ploring, his ghost might be expected to be 


met with, wandering in the still sunshine. 


Returning, we paused at the Molino del 
Flores, a place not only charming in it 
self, but as showing the very different 


| sentiment with which it is customary to 
representing as likely as not this monarch. | 


surround a manufactory in this country 
from that prevailing with us. It 
large mill, of them, for 
grinding grain and making paper. There 
is united with it a country residence of 
the wealthy Cervantes family of Mexico, 
the owners. House, chapel, and mills 


is a 


or collection 
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SATURDAY PAY CARAVAN ON THE 


form a single establishment, terraced up 
into the steep hill-side from a little en 
trance court. The place is in a gorge. 
The strong water-power coming down it 
is utilized for a hundred fantastic Jets and 
surprises in the gardens. There is an out 
of-door bath, with a disrobing seat in a 
little eave, and a shower falling, on touch 
ing a ring, from a precipitous bank forty 
feet above. Sonnambula might walk on 
such a rustic bridge as that thrown across 
to another rock-cut chapel in the cliff, 
where the last titled ancestor of the house, 
the Marques de Flores, captain of Iturbide’s 
guards, general of brigade, signer of the 
of Independence, governor, 
regidor, and more, is buried. 

It is perhaps owing to their rarity that | 
of this useful 
thus caressing |\ treated. The same thing 
is everywhere observed to be the case. 


} 


Declaration 


establishments order are 


The cotton factory at Orizaba has a fine 
architectural gateway, and statue of 
Manuel Escandon, the founder, the 
court. At the ** beneficiating” hacienda | 
of Regla, the principal ore-reducing works 
in the Pachuea district, the old Spanish 


a 
in 


MEXICAN NATIONAL RAILWAY, 


count of the name located the extreme! 
practical works of this nature ina lovely 
scene, by a cataract, and basaltic columns 
which are of the wonders of the world 
and gave themall the archways, buttresses 
and castellated walls possible. In the sug 
ar haciendas, which with their tall ehim 
neys all have the look of factories—tliis 
union of the domestic and refined with 
the practical is universal. 

I climbed Popoeatepetl, a three days 
journey of hardships, mingled with di 
cided pleasures, however; journeyed out 


and back with the picturesque railway pas 
caravans conveying their mule loads o! 
silver; went down to Cuautla, the capital 
of the State of Morelos, on the opening 
day of the new line of the Mexican com 
pany, Which a week after was signalized 
by probably the most horrible railroad 


visited the coffe: 
raising region of Cordoba, and the coun 
try of Amatlan, celebrated for its pin: 
apples, and as the richest Indian villay: 
in Mexico. The Indians generally do 
not run greatly to wealth, having a rep 
utation for improvidence: but here 


accident on record : 


al 


| 
| | 
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rtain ones worth their hundred thou 


d, who still dress in cotton, adhere to 
the that 
r sons shall do the same, even if they 
d them to the university. If the tale 
true, they bury their money in’ the 
sind. What burdens they carry, these 
dians! what patient, swift journeys they 


common customs, and insist 


COURT-YARD OF 


inake, always bare-legged and on foot! 
Truly it is the case, as Butfon tells us, 


that in a state of civilization man is igno- | 


iit of half his forces. 
The great Aztec places of the country, 
is we learned to delight in them in Pres- 


are disappointing. Whether it is 
pin at they are so completely destroyed, or 
it they have never actually existed to | 


do 
rep 


the supposed extent, and the writer has 
only used his beautiful imagination upon 
them, it is certain that these remains—I 


are 


e 
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do not speak now of those discovered in 
Oaxaca and Yueatan 


lumpish aspect 


present but a tame, 
There is almost nowhere 
a sculptured stone. San Juan Teotihua 
can, Where there are two pyramids of reg 
ular shape, and a really vast space on the 
plain covered with relies of some such ap 


pearance as the cellars of ruined houses, 


JAIL, CHOLULA, 


where they occur here and there in New 
England, the The 
hill called of the Treasury, at Tula, has a 
| few more similar basement remains. This 
point, ina pretty valley to the northward, 
now reached by the Central Railroad, is 


IS most 


IMIpLressive, 


noted as the ancient capital of the Toltees, 
/a race preceding the Aztees, and the real 
inventors of their civilization. A tradi 
tion is that im immensely earlier times, 
when they were denizens of the far North 
west, Huitziton and Teepultzin, two lead 
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OLD CONVENT, NOW 


ing persons, heard a small bird singing in 
the branches ti-hui! 


Upon which they took counsel together, | 
and started their nation upon its migra-| ern and fresh little place for Mexico: &\ 


tions, finally pausing at this place. 


USED AS BARRACKS, 


L had no doubt that it was venerable and 


Let us go! | gloomy in its dark valley, a place to i: 


spire fear, It is, on the contrary, a mod 


One | erything nicely lime-washed its valley 


would like a picture by some competent | treeless and not in the least gloomy. It 
humorist of these two simple worthies list- | has one of the prettiest plazas, with the 


ening to their sprightly monitor. 

The great pyramid of Cholula has lost 
its distinctive shape, and is no more now 
than a large green hill, the adobe construe 
tion of 
rifts 


Which is seen here and there in 
It is a charming green hill all the 
same, a place to lie and dream, looking 
down over the twenty-two hamlets and 
innumerable churches in the smiling pro 
spect, and off to the fine clean city of Pueb- 
la of the Angels, as it is ealled. A tram 
road connects these two localities. Ol! 


changes of time! Had he waited but till 


now, Cortez could have gone into Cholula | 


in a horse-car. Coming down from the 
pyramid, T entered, among other curious 


sights, to see the prisoners Weaving sashes 


a 


in the court-yard of the jail, attracted by | 


some faces pressed against the wooden | 


bars, as there always are, looking out upon | 


the grassy plaza. 
I wonder who that has not seen it has 
the proper idea of Tlaseala / 


| 
| 
| 


usual stone benches and musie stand. | 
have seen, and very few antiquities. 

I came to it from Santa Anna, on the 
branch railroad from Puebla connecting 
with that of Vera Cruz, in a conveyance 
Which had once been a hack, drawn by 
three horses leading and two mules. Wi 
passed on the way the conveyance of thi 
Governor of the State, whieh had one 
it had been amended by a 


\ 


been a coupe: 
boot attachment, and was drawn now | 
four mules. He was a small, fat, Indian 
looking man, with a conspicuous sear, as | 
met him afterward with some of his legis 
lators. There are eleven of these in al! 
They sit at one end of a long room in) 

kind of chancel, raised above and railed of! 
from the rest—which is reserved for spec 
tators—and smoke there, and speak from « 
small tribune, as the general system is in 
all the State legislatures, the Congress of 


| the nation, and the municipal bodies as 
For my part | well. 


~ 
‘ = 
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fhe Tlasealan allies seized upon inv bag- 
eas [ dismounted, to the number of 

for each inconsiderable parcel, and 

As Ll had been able to hear 
In advance, and there 
out upon a 
there 


to spare. 
hotel 


in obvious view, we 


Was 
set 
of investigation for such 

The of 
ch too shabby, as has been the way of 
The 
At the third and least ob 
tionable the price of rooms was at the 


as 


Posada Genius seemed 
nius with her votaries before now. 


ct was full. 


vceedingly reasonable figure of two reals 
night. ‘* But would you want a bed, 
1 wash-stand 7” added landlord. 
\lhi! then it will be four reals” (fifty 
The silken banner of Cortez, once 
rimson, now turned eotfee color, is to be 
At the chapel of the dilapidated 
old convent barracks of San Franeciseo 
the large entrance archway of which 
the town appears as in a frame—are the 
pulpit from which the faith was 
preached in the New World, and the font 
n which the first chiefs were baptized. 


the 
nts). 


seen, 


rs 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN PULPIT IN AMERICA. 


The Mexiean of intelligenee will con- 
ede to you that his country, as under 
stood abroad, is both overrated and under 
rated. And this is the case. Its riches. 
oth mineral and agricultural, and its 

Vor. LXIV.—No. 382.35 


eye for gain in the mean time. 
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beauties of scenery and climate, are exag 


gerated, just are, 


as its dangers certainly 
It is invariably spoken of in superlatives, 


FONT IN OLD CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


when comparatives are to a large extent 
able to do it justice. LT imagine that the 
American, with no speculation in view, 
and without an eve for the picturesque, 
would take very little interest in. it A 
large part of the soil in the boasted table 
lands is thin, with a stratum of tepetate 
(marl) below, hard asa floor, and iIncapa 
ble of being improved bevond a certain 
point. 

slender and weak, and without the gener 


Maize is the chief erop of the eoun 
One often sees it of great height. but 


ous ears we are accustomed toon ourown 
In the little populated northern States of 
Sonora and Chihuahua 
of many days’ journey in extent desert 
for want of water. In the south, where 
the population chiefly clusters, the mount 


there are tracts 


ain chaims occupy great spaces, leaving 
often, as in Guerrero, only little pockets 
between It if there will be 
really any large extent of land available 
for immigration. It will rest, at any rate, 
rather with the wealthy owners of the 
than with the 
Which has beoun by giving to one colo- 
nizer a grant Which he first 
dispossess the savage Yaqui Indians. 


is doubtful 


haciendas covernment, 


from must 

As to mines, there are the same adverse 
chances, and the same offering of ** wild- 
cat” property to intending investors, as 
with us. In particular is it a mistake to 
believe too much in the abundance of old 
Spanish mines abandoned at the time of 
the Independence, and only waiting intel 
ligent treatment to produce again fabulous 
treasures. It is sixty vears since the In 
dependence, and there have been a great 
many people in the country witha shrewd 
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HACIENDA OF 


their processes of working, there are many 


things which appear primitive which are | 


in reality well adapted to the situation 


they have to meet. It is in new mines 
much more than in the re opening of old 
that advantage offers. The mining laws of 
Mexico are very fair—a model to our own, 
in faet—and, so far as that is concerned, 
ive everybody an excellent chance. The 
to itself a certain 


share in eyery mine that is denounced, 


rovernment reserves 


and is thus interested in their peaceable 
and efficient working. 

The mining district of Pachuea, eapital 
of the State of Hidalgo, take it all in all, 
historically, as scenery, and for the re 
turns it is producing, is the most interest- 
ing in Mexico, only rivalled by that of 
There ten 
thousand men at work, of whom five hun- 
dred are Cornishmen, retaining their ac- 
cent and a rude independence of charac- 
ter Pachuca may ten thousand 
people. It is hilly, on the slopes of a deep 
gorge, cold, windy, and dusty of after- 
midsummer. A Mexican 


Guanajuato, are probably 


have 


noons even in 


silver mine, even of the richest character, | 
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TEPENACASCO, 


is hardly what the novice in such matters 
would expect. If he has looked for son 

thing Aladdin-like, for forks, spoons, and 
presentation plate all ready made, as at 
Tiffany's, only waiting to be shaken dow) 

he will not find it in these narrow Pluto 
nian drifts, in which the guides flash thei 
lights with pride now and then upon soni 
black and gray discolorations, with neve: 
a bit of glitter, and in these heaps of bro 
ken stones which seem good for nothing 
but to mend the roads. One might as 
well be down in a coal mine instead of 
the famous Rosario and Santa Gertrudis 
which are turning out millions per ai 

num. 

What are known as ‘‘rebellious” ores 
are treated by calcining and the bar 
process further on, at Velasco, but miu 
the greater part are reduced by the pat 
system, in the interesting process kno: 
as ‘“‘makine the tortas.” The ore, fi! 
powdered as fine as flour by the arrastra 
the stamp mill, or the Chilian mill—a! 
three are in use—is made into great mud 
pies, with water, on the wooden floor of a 
wide court or open yard. In these, troops 
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horses are driven round and round evy- | 


day for from fourteen to twenty-one 
s, thoroughly stirring in a mixture of 
ksilver and salt. which attacks the 
tal, and leaves it im such a condition 
in the washing tanks, where unfor 
ate men and boys puddle around all 
long bare-legged, it falls to the bot 
and leaves the residuum to run off. 
At Pachuea I took horse, and pass 
through most attractive landscapes, 


y Real del Monte, Velasco, Regla. and 


taining in the centre a very large stone 
threshing-floor of the kind in whiel 

customary to thresh out grain, just as in 
the patios, by troops of running horses 
Itis of rubble stone, plastered and neatly 
whitewashed; a single liberal story in 
height, the part devoted to the residence 
having large windows covered with erat 


jines, and a belfry on top. To this are 
added, on the thinks, such a collection of 


granaries and corrals that a facade is 
made of probably six hundred feet) in 


1 


THRESHING-FLOOR, 


the plains of Mata, came down to the vi 
cinity of Tulancingo to see something of 
country life. A week's visit at the haei- 
enda of Tepenacasco proved one of the 
most agreeable experiences of my whole 
tour. The house was approached from 
the main road by a long lane through 
fields of the purple-flowering alfalfa, a 
larger and hardier clover; past a dark- 
walled corral, or cattle-vard; a very long 
steep-roofed barracks for laborers’ quar- 
ters; and by a pond embowered in wil- 
lows. From a distance, with its numer- 
ous out-buildings, it had the appearance 
of a dueal residence. It is plainer when 
reached, the space immediately in front 
having a farm-yard appearance, and con- 


length. Some fonts projeet from the 
wall beside a door opening to the family 
chapel. Over the main entranee-door is 
an inscription: aqueste destierro y 
soledad disfruto del tesoro de la paz 

(In this retirement and solitude I enjoy the 
treasure of peace.) Each principal gran 
ary or barn (called troje) is inseribed also 
with its title. They are built to keep the 
contents cool and of an even temperature, 
with walls of great thickness. Buttressed 
without, and with columns or piers of a 
vard square, running down the centre of 
the long dim interiors, they are more like 
basilicas of the early Christians than one’s 


| preconceived idea of a barn. 


The buildings in the central clump, not 
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THE TLACHIQUERO. 


counting those detached, cover alone be- 
The 


estate of which they are the focal point is 


tween four and five aeres of ground. 


eighteen miles in one dimension by six in 
than for 
ty thousand acres, There are seventeen 
hundred head of neat ¢: and other 
things in proportion. Onthe pay-roll, in 


the other, and contains not les 


the week in which I was privileged to wit- 


ness the operations, were laborers to thie 
extent of eighteen hundred and fifty, men 
and boys. I fondness for 
country life,and with such a novel do 
main to explore, one must be diffieult in 
deed not to be pleased. One day we 
mounted on horseback to eo to visit the 
corrals, where portions of the animals are 
kept at night according to their changes 


confess to a 
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ely spring, made mention of by Hum 


dt: again, to examine the different 


s: again, to various hamlets 


t. like the city of Tulancingo, farther 
ie distance, dot the plain. At Acat 
is a most charming dark old ruined 

| 


vent, With the green bronze bells vet 


ving im the steeple. One diy the 
sehold enseonced itself ina larwe wae 
covered with willow boughs, and we 
to Zupitlan, a ruined hacienda, 
and hamlet on the 
tate itself, and held a pic 


\ high grassy Jill, the 
ro, behind the house, af 
ds wide views. We are 
the midst of a level val 
with gently sloping 
on all the bound 
es. The leading crops are 
ize, barley, and maguey. 
Phe tHlachiquero goes around 
very day, with his donkey 
irrying wine-skins, collect 
¢ the sweet sap from the 
iaguey to make the pulque. 
lle pours it into vats of skin 
hisdepartmentto ferment, 


treats it in his practiced way 


va fortnight or more, and 
enitis ready forsale. We 
ee sometimes forty plough 
men come in and unyoke 
their teams of an evening. 
The agricultural implements 
of the larger sort in use 
ave American, but ploughs, 
spades, picks, and the like 
we manufactured at Apul 
o, near by, more cheaply. 
There are interesting home 
ade wooden forks and shov- 
els yet remaining. Among 
e rest, the veritable Egyp- 
tian plough,of wood with but 
i iron point, is much more 
in use than the modern sort. 
\nd for its purpose of turn- 
ng shallow furrows and 
loughing between the rows 
of maize it appears, to tell the truth, not 
ill adapted. The ground is treated by 
rigation, no less than eleven large dams, 
one of them creating a lake two miles 
ong, being formed for this purpose: The 
portions of land used for cultivation are 
taken irregularly in various parts of the 


after whieh it does not increase 


pasture: another, to tl e Ojo de Agua,a estate, according to their proximity to 
these. Each has its name, as Las Animas, 
San Antonio the Larger, San Antonio the 


Less 


But it is a grazing country, and the 


hief industries are the raising of animals 
and the making of butter and cheese. The 
greater part of the cattle are hornless 
Which is etfeeted process of 


earing the tender horn when sprouting, 


The idea 


is worth attention by American farmers 


PLOUGHMAN AT HOME, 


and those who have to do with the trans 
portation of cattle. The calf here re 
mains with its mother under all cireum 
stances. It is a quaint sight at milking- 
time to see it lassoed fast to its mother, 
whose hind-legs are also lassoed, waiting, 
by no means patiently, the conclusion of 
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the ceremony. Each of the departments 


under the command of its own chief, 


is 


and an aecurate supervision and record 


is made of the whole The book keeper, 
Don Angel,” a taciturn voung man, na 
tive of old Spain, with a talent for minu 
form, a 
detail 


Kor keeping the tally of revenues which 


Ils out weekly, in a blank 


statement going into the closest 
amount to 820,000 a year, his own salary 
and found.” The administrator, 
Don Rafael,” is paid $1000, and has, be 
sides, lands and of 
a person of substance, in fact. 

‘oing man of middle age, 


Is S400 °° 


his 
He 


with 


Various casitas 
is a steady 


Oo 


+ 


INDIAN NURSE 


a prominent sear on his forehead. Tim- | 
No, he | 


said, it was got in breaking a vicious horse. 


agined some interesting story. 


alone; there | 
The Amer 
They all 
all wish to improve and make | 
Without money a person might 


A sensible man lets fighting 
are enough at that already. 
icans have exeellent ideas. 
work 4 
mone 


ake himself off to the cemetery at 


The butter and cheese making is under | 
control of **Don Daniel.” He is a large, 
handsome voung man with rosy cheeks, 
coal-black hair and beard, and excellent 
teeth—a picture of health. He is of a live- 
ly turn withal, assembles around him con 
genial spirits, and the strumming of a 
guitar, and such choruses as, 


AND CHILDREN 


| cipal charge of the stock. 


“Amarillo si, amarillo no, 


Amarilla vy verde me lo pinto,” 


may be heard from his room long 


the sedate and the fatigued have gon: 


if 


it 


IN THE HACIENDA, 


bed. Another inmate of the household is 
a vouth of eighteen, a very voluble young 
Salvador, who 
often as a guide, 


person, protfers himself 


He is a cadet learning 


| the business of conducting a hacienda: or 
| as some think, a young seapegrace of good 


connections put here to be kept out of mis 
chief. Outside the household are the iia 
yordomo and the sobresaliente, chief aids 
of Don Rafael ; 
er the pastures; the caporal, who has 


the pastero, who looks a 


These are of] 


cials of a humble order, dark, blanket: 


/men, bandit-looking enough on horseba 
| but in reality as gentle as need be wish: 
| for. 


The peons, or day-laborers, live 


| about as poor a condition as the Irish p: 
| sants 


except for having the advantage ii 
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nate—receive from six to thirty-seven 
tsa day for their labor, and seem: with 
either chance or ambition to better 
uselves. There is a prison-room at the 
sion, Where one is occasionally locked 
fora couple of days. Not that this is 
nitted by law, but they are not ¢1v 
ited,” as the proprietor explains, in 
vlish which still leaves something to be 
sired; “nobody makes any disturbance 
nit it, and otherwise they would not 
ork.” 
Phe family spends a small portion of the 
ear here, in an informal style of living. 
ervants and all call the young mistress 
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been designed for greater state in its time 
The old furniture, of the stvle of the First 
Empire, would command a premium from 
brie brace dealers The are large 
and finely proportioned. There are an oe 
tagon chamber, with beds colummed 
niches, and another having the bed raised 
upon a platform, of highly palatial etfeet 
The first proprietor is said to have been a 
man, finally ruined by his extravagances, 
Who had half Tulancingo at his table: and 
if he were inspired by a sudden notion to 
go to the capital, one hundred and thirty 
miles, say, distant, he rode his horses till 
they dropped dead under him 


ON THE 


Cholita, a diminutive of her name, Sole- | 
dad. There is no expectation of receiving 


or paying visits in the neighborhood. —So- 
cial life, owing to the distances and the | 
scareity of neighbors, does not exist. It | 
must have been lonely indeed for the | 


young American girl who had been em 


ployed as governess of small children in 
the adjoining hacienda shortly before. 
The dogs swarm in and out over every- 
thing. The place is kept as a big, gener- 


H ACAPULCO 


I have a feeling of being engaged in 
about the same sort of thing, metaphor 
ically, in having to hurry so swiftly 
through so many interesting scenes. — It 
was not long after this that | was equipped 
again for my last Mexican journey, to the 
| Pacifie coast at Acapuleo. I rolled for 

the last time through those principal 
| streets, past the central plaza, the eathe- 
ldral, the garitas, from which five 
| months I had made so many exits, and 


ous farm-house, and not as a villa. It has | to which I had so often returned. How 
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ditferent the feeling now, understanding 
the motley figures, the interiors of the 
buildings, the expressions to use, and thi 
prices to pay, the flavor of the strange 
beverages and fruits the ordinary course 
of a life which has its humdrum rou 


BELLS OF SAN BLAS. 


tine here as elsewhere—from those first 
times, in which allappeared so formidable! 
Thad for my travelling companion a col 
onelin the Mexican army, going to take 
command on the troubled frontier of So 
nora. We went down by diligence one 
day to Guernavaca. It is a place which 
Cortez paid the compliment of selecting 
for his residence (still the property of his 
latest heir, an Italian duke), when the in 
credible deeds of the conquest were over. 
Such a panorama as there is of this fa- 
vored city of 12,000 people, in its tropical 
valley, from the dizzy height above at 
which it is first visible! And such a gar 
den, the Jardin Borda, with stone fish 
ponds like Versailles, and hundreds of 
bushels of delicious mangoes going to 
waste along its terrace walks, as I saw 
there! 

We packed our baggage upon mules. I 
mounted a horse, and the colonel a mule, 
as more sure-footed, and we set out upon 
a toilsome mare of thirty miles a day for 
ten days down the long incline to the 
coast, corresponding to that ascended from 
Vera Cruz. Our conductors were Mar- 
cos, a very unreliable person, and Vin- 


cente, as amiable and bright-faced a 
of tifteen as ever embarked in the prot 
sion of arriero at two dollars and a ha 
week. The road is spoken of asa ean 
de pajaros—a good road for birds. M 
of itis the beds of torrents, both dry 
wet, and there are ladder 
places which would be to 
novice utterly Impassable. 
nights are passed under 
thatched pavilions of the 
tives, there beine no 
At Iguala and Chilpanei: 
are to be seen houses histor 
ally connected with the Th 
pendence, Three wide. 
rivers are crossed, the la 
the Papagallo, in a dug-o 
swimming the horses | 
road is entirely safe; arms a 
not in demand There is } 
reason Why, with a cheap mo 
to carry the knapsack, it cou 
not be made an enjoyable px 
destrian trip. The heat is 1 
severe, except in the middle 
the day, and this is escaped 
the usual siesta. 

There was no small ple: 
sure, nevertheless, in discos 
ering again from a height thie 
sea, like another Balboa, boarding at last 
the fine steamer of the Pacifie Mail Cor 
pany, the City of Grenada, which had 
come in on her long jaunt from Panan 
northward, and re-establishing conne 
tion with the outer world. With this, too 
began a new experience, in the examina 
tion of the Pacific ports of Mexico. On. 
of the semi-monthly steamers, if rightly 
chosen, each month puts into them al 
An idea of the country ean thus be got 
Which would not be possible otherwise 
Without great fatigue and expense. 

Neither of the three lower ports is of 
great size. Acapulco has the most con 
plete and charming harbor, and an old 
fort dismantled by the Freneh, of the o: 
der of Morro Castle. Manzanillo is a 
small strip of a place on the beach, bi 
of wood, with quite an American loo 
The voleano of Colima appears inlai 
with a light cloud of smoke above 
San Blas, larger, but still hardly mo 
than an extensive thatched village, h 
on a blutf beside it, the ruins of a onc 
more substantial San Blas. Old bron 
bells brought down from it have bee: 
mounted in rude frames a few feet high 
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AN AMERICAN KING. 


» serve the purpose of the present poor 


eh, Which is without a belfry. and 
sis called in irony * the Tower of San 
as.” But at Mazatlan we are in a bus 
ig harbor, and in a well 
nely built) litthe city, with improve 
nts, and especially shops of the better 
Mexico 
It is surprising, until 


large demand from the country tribu 


and hand 


rt. Which other countries than 
oht be proud of, 


v is understood, how a city of but four 
thousand people cai be justified in 
ing stocks of goods so elaborate. 

We the ancient Sea of 


steal across 


AN 
\ SMALL pamphlet, printed within 


thirty vears on the republican soil of 
e United States, and still to be found in 
e new settlements along the shores of 


the great lakes, bears this title-page: 


HIE BOOK OF THE LAW OP THE LORD, 


INSISTING OF AN 
OF THE 
GIVEN 


INSPIRED TRANSLATION OF 
IMPORTAN! 
TO MOSES, AND A VERY FEW 
COMMANDMENTS, 


SOMI 


MOST PARTS LAW 


ADDITIONAL 
WITH BRIEF NOTES AND 
REFERENCES, 


nted by command of the King, at the Royal Press, 
st. James, A. R. I 
“The Law of the Lord.” thus at once 
anning Divine origin and kingly sane 
tion, consists Of a series of precepts rela 
ting to things spiritual and temporal, writ 
ehin a verbose imitation of the stvle and 
nagery of the Bible. Within the life 
Ine of a generation it was implicitly re 
ived by an entire community as a celes 
revelation miraculously transmitted 
through a divinely anointed monarch to 


s favored subjects. It is now chiefly 


prized for its connection with a curious 


iapter of frontier history. 

The northwestern shoulder of the low 
‘peninsula of Michigan is skirted by an 
wchipelago divided into the three groups 
’ the Beaver, the Fox, and the Manitou 
Islands. Their inhabitants comprise a 
ittle band of the semi-civilized survivors 
of the Ottawa and Chippewa tribes, and a 
vlite population of traders, fishermen, 
and farmers, not greatly exceeding one 
thousand in number. The 
the peaceable occupants of comfortable 


homesteads bestowed upon them by the | 
A small colony of 


general government. 


AMERICAN 


Indians are 


Cortez. end up the coast of that long pen 
insula 
the 


davs are calin and blue; 


Which seems on the map one of 
The 


the bold outlines 


reniotest of the olobe 
of the shores offer constant novelty It 
is like sciling in the waters of Mount Des 
ert. An We 


have lost Mexico, but we have ewained Cal 


arbitrary line is) passed 
fornia, Which was once her province It 
is singular to remember that on the acces 
before the 
American conguests, Mexico could boast 


sion of the Emperor [turbide, 


of being, with the exception of Russia and 


China, the largest empire in the world. 


KING, 


Germans and Swedes successfully follow 
agricultural pursuits upon the Manitous, 
The other pale faces have, as a rule, 
strongly marked Hibernian features, and 
form as distinet 
in its habits from the surrounding world, 


an insular community 


JAMES JESSE STRANG. 
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the turmoil 
people of the Shetlands 
but fort 
The lake steamers pass by thei 


and as unconcerned 


the times, as the 
Phe 


mightly 


visits them 
Shores SS d of wood, or in quest 
of 
a doctor dwells among them. 
find them oa 


table race, as orderly 


a cargo of fish. Neither a lawyer nor 
Chance 
Visitors hardy and hospi 


as occasional out 
breaks of the Tipperary spirit will per 
mit, handling the net and the oar with 
more skill than the plough and the hoe, 
but still exporting Wheat as well as white 
fish and trout, and living industrious and 
uneventful lives in a rude Areadian sim 
plicity. ** These islands are valuable tish- 
ing stations, and in the season, within a 
circle of fifty, niles, the surface of the lake 
is tleeked with the white sails of the mos 
quito fleet, often numbering one hundred 
and fifty of the open, overgrown, and 
Macki 
The most important of the 

their 


staneh double-enders known as 
nae boats.’ 
whole group from 
vulgar Hoe to classic Paros and apostolic 
Island. It contains 
of arable land, 


lakes and streams, and 


hames range 


Patmos — is Beaver 


thousand 
small 


several Acres 
broken by 
rising in a gently rolling surface to over 
forty feet above the level of the lake. At 
its northern end a bay of much natural 
beauty opens like a horseshoe to the east, 
invitinga navy toasafe anchorage. North 
of the entrance rises the graceful tower of 
a light-house, with a few buildings clus 
A mile distant, and 
half-way around the curving shore, an ir- 


tered about its base. 


regular row of low cabins strageles alone 
a single street of deep and drifting sand. 
Here a few dwellings, three or four stores 


and warehouses, and several cooper shops 
form a hamlet, which is clothed by law 


with the dignity of a county seat. 
is St. James, where once a Royal Press” 
executed kingly commands, and its name 
preserves the self canonization of one who 
founded and maintained in the United 
States a monarehy absolute during its 
brief term and within its narrow and iso 
lated limits, and romantic in its history 
an in imperio in democratic 
America: 

The King of Beaver Island in his ple 
beian days bore the name of James Jesse 
Strang, 


er of Cayuga County, New York, was born 


of 


This | 


| came 


son was re-enforced in his case by the | 
it of omnivorous reading, which a ret 
tive As a lad 
Was a conspicuous figure in the rural] 


memory made useful, 


bating clubs about lis home, and at 


age of 


twenty-three he was admitted 
the bar. By those who knew him the: 

is deseribed as a yvoung man of eecent: 
ideas and voluble tongue, entirely reput 
ble in life, in 

own capacity, and morbidly anxious | 
distinction, 


with large contidence 


His early manhood was « 
of restless activity. He worked on 
father’s and other farms, taught seh 
delivered temperance lectures im the 
lages of the Middle States, practiced law 
at Mayville, edited a paper at Rando}; 
dabbled in politics and served as postmi:s 
ter of Ellington, and finally was caug 
in the current of Western emigration, aid 
borne to Burlington, Wisconsin, wher 
1843 he became one of a firm of attorney 
The remarkable career of Joseph Smitii 
was then approaching its tragic elos 
Within fifteen vears an obscure and illit 
erate mean, born in poverty, nurtured in 
vice, and protligate in life, had established 
a veligious sect whose creed had been a 
cepted by over one hundred thousand dis 
ciples, and was preached with striking su 
Cess by hundreds of devoted missionaries 
on both continents. After ten vears o 
stormy and perilous efforts to obtain 
home for his followers in Ohio and Mis 
souri, he had founded the thriving and 
beautiful city of Nauvoo. There he was 
by law the commandant of a formidal!: 
legion of armed men, and the civil head of 
a prosperous community, whose people, as 
frugal and industrious as they were fanat 
ical, received his lightest word as the ut 
terance of a prophet of Jehovah, and yield 
ed to his authority the obedience due to 
the vicegerent of God. The Latter-day 
Saints in Illinois now felt with 
that after a decade of persecution the era 
of Mormon triumph had come, and their 
proselytism sought a wider field, and |» 
more zealous in spirit. During 
Strang’s life im Western New York, Smiths 
revelations and his suceessful preach 


reason 


Hhad furnished a frequent theme for ti 


Br 


side gossip and village discussion. 


| the outset, young men of energy and p!| 


He was the son of a sturdy farm- | 


in Scipio on March 21, 1813, and passed his | 


boyhood in Hanover, Chautauqua Coun 
ty. 


sible speech had been eagerly welcou 
to high positions in the new Chureh, a! 
now the surprising growth of the sett 
ment on the banks of the Mississippi add 


The ordinary education of a farmer's | ed to the promises of abundant spiritual 
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CSSINOS the lore tangible prospects of 


thls honors as the Immediate rewards 


Mormon membership. Strane eam 
thin the influence of this temptation 
ion after his removal to Wisconsin, and 
January. IS44, was persuaded to visit 
and meet ‘the American Moham 
Undoubtedly Joseph Smith saw 

ful material in the well] informed, sm 


Keb 


raary 25 the baptism of James J. Strang 


tious, and fluent attoritey, for on 
Vas recorded On March his ordination 
isan elder followed: and he became at 
nce an active and trusted member of the 
Mormon ministry. His special field of 
thor was Wisconsin, and he soon applied 
for authority to there “plant a 
Zion,” or, profanely speaking, to found in 

at State a branch of the Church. Be 
ore this request was acted upon, Joseph 
ind Hyrum Smith surrendered themselves 
to the Governor of Ilinois, and on June 
27, S44, were murdered by the mob which 
stormed the Carthage jail. 


stake of 


No claimant of the suecession to Joseph 
Smith's position was prompter or more 
ersistent than Strang, whose age in the 
Mormon Chureh was not vet five months, 
He exhibited what purported to be an au 
tograph letter from Joseph Smith, dated 
on June 18, bearing the Nauvoo postmark 
f June 19, and said by several “ witness 
in the mail at 
Burlington, Wisconsin, on July 9. This 
epistle, dated nine days before “the mar 
tyrdom of Joseph,” and alleced to have 


to have been received 


reached Burlington a week in advance of 
the news of the murder. gave the details 
of a vision in which ‘the spirit of Elijah 
came upon” the Mormon prophet and “the 
voice of God” sald: 


My servant Joseph, thou hast been 
faithtul over many things, and thy reward is 
glorious; the crown and sceptre are thine, and 
they wait thee. But thou hast sinned in some 
things, and thy punishment. is bitter. The 
Whirlwind goeth before, and its clouds are dark, 
but rest followeth, and to its days there shall 
be no end. Study the words of the Vision, for 
it tarrieth not. 

“And now behold my servant James J, 
Strang hath come to thee from far for truth 
Vhen he knew it not, and hath not rejected it, 
but had faith in thee, the Shepherd and Stone 
of Israel, and to him shall the gathering of the 
people be, for he shall plant a stake of Zion in 
Wisconsin, and I will establish it; and there 
shall my people have peace and rest, and shall 
not be moved, for it shall be established on 
White River, in the lands of Racine and Wal- 


built unto 
and there will I show Invself 
many mighty works, and the 
shall le calle d Vorec 
preted, 


And IT will have a house 


of stone 


Worth 
me there 
to omy people 


Of the 


Which 


Is, being intey varden of peace, tor there 
lave 


peace and rest, and wax 


fat and pleasant in the presence of their ene- 


Miles.” 


The oflicers of the Chureh quickly pro 
houneced Strang a Pprestumptuous Impostor, 
and the letter They 
excommunicated hint at once, and follow 
ed this step with the circulation of printed 
attacks upon his private character 


a clumsy forgery 


Strang 
Was speedily driven from the field at Nau- 
voo, but he continued to assert his title in 
pastoral letters and in in and 
Soon obtained a 
With 
founded ‘the city of Voree.” at 
Spring Prairie, in that State. 
the colony on the 


about Wisconsin, and 
smal] body of devoted 


them he 


followers 


organizing 
basis of community in 
the ow nership of all property. The Voree 
Herald was established as the 
“the primitive Mormons.” 
phet showed himself to he 


organ of 
and their pro- 
tireless in’ la 
bor and skillful in duping the 
The methods adopted by him to streneth- 
en his supernatural claims ith his disei- 
ples were close 


credulous, 


Imiutations of those 
Joseph Smith had made so 
The Prophet James had also his hours of 
rapt eestasy, when Divine 


which 


successful. 


Gers or 
Omnipotence itself communicated reye 
faithful 
as Closely the 
phraseology of the Seriptures as any of 
the inspired utterances of Joseph Smith, 
While departing less frequently from the 
uninspired rules of the Enelish 
As Joseph found in the 
golden 


lations,” which were given to the 
in a langeuage following 


fratimar, 
Ontario hills a 
Which the chronicles 
of the Book of Mormon were 


volume in 
preserved in 
characters, translatable 
the crystalline Urim and 
James discovered in the 


cabalistie only by 
Thummim, so 
sloping banks of 
the White Rivera longe-buried 
ulously preserved 


and mirae 
record of the downfall 
of a great Israelitish tribe Which inhabit 
ed this continent centuries ago, and whose 
patriareh, in lamenting the annihilation of 
his people, foretold the future 
should 
Four of Strane’s 


witnesses,” 


coming in 
ages of mighty prophet. “who 
bring forth the record,” 
congregation, acting as de 
clared that they were led by him on Sep 
tember 14, 1845, to a hill near the White 
River Bridge, and on the east 
Walworth ( ounty, Wisconsin. 


ine of 
where, aft- 
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th sides of the three 1 


discs 


er digging through thiek sward and solid 
clay, which had manifestly been undis 
turbed for years, and cutting away the 
net-work of roots of a large oak-tree, they 
found a ease of baked earthenware, con- 
taining three brazen plates, bearing on 


rvered 


each side ‘an alphabetic and piet 


al record.” This miracle” was 


owed by a 


| which 
Urim and Thumimim were 
| 


trance, in 

van angel of God to the Pro; 
James,” and. the hieroglyphics 
“the Voree plates.” certainly ia 
telligible enough to human wisdo 
were thus translated; 

people are Ho more, The m 

> fallen, and the young men sla 
battle. 


“Their bones blenched on the pla 


the noonday shadow. The honses 
levelled with the dust, and in the 1 
are the walls. Phey shall be inhabits 

“DT have in the burial served the 
and their bones in the death 
ward the rising, are covered. 
sleep with the mighty dead, and they 
with their fathers. They have taller 
transgression, and are nots but the ele 
and faithful there shall dwell. 

“The Word hath revealed it. God hat 
sworn to give an inheritance to His pr 
ple where transgressors perished. 
Word of God came to me while TP mourne 
in the death-shade, saving, [T will ave 
meonthe destroyer. They shall be driv: 
out. Other strangers shall inhabit 
land. Tanensign willthen setup. 11 
escaped of my people there shall dw 
when the flock disowns the shepherd, a 
build not on the rock. 

* The forerunner men shall kill, but 
mighty prophet there shall dwell. Ty 
he his strength, and he shall bring fort 
the record, Record my word, and bury 
in the hill of promise. 


* RAJAIL MANCHORE.” 


Subsequently Strang also claim 
to have discovered other buried mie 
tallie sheets, eighteen in number, a 
nine by seven and one-half inches 
dimensions, which were ealled 
plates of Laban,” and were declar 
“to written before t] 
Babvlonish captivity.” His tran 
lation of the characters on the 
plates, supplemented by nine se 
tions of ‘direct revelation,” mad 
up **The* Book of the Law of tl 
Lord,” whose title-page has be 
civen, 


have been 


This was a plain imitati 
of the revealing to Joseph Smith « 


The Book of Doctrines and Covenants 

and in the Strangite theology both thes 
productions were given equal authori 

with the Book of Mormon and the Bibl: 
The Law of the Lord” partakes large! s 
of the nature of sumptuary legislation 
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A facsimile 0f plates alleged 
to have been James J. Strang 
on September 14, 1545. as 
ind 
lish 
rut 


pages contain minute rules as to diet. | 
re, personal habits, the construction of 
of 


CLOTHES 


Ings, Walks, and roads, the eare 
ests, and the similsr details of 
Those 


stion its heavenly origin must at 


ind municipal who 
least 
it that its mortal author possessed 
] 


h useful information and some legal 
wledge, 
rhe community at Voree steadily 
deter 
ned to plant a colony in the Lake Mielii 
fn May, 1847, he with 
ir others visited Beaver Island on 
The few 
ds tishermen already in Possession re 


iumbers, and in 1846 its leader 


archipelago 
an 
rand of exploration. traders 
ived them with deliberate Inhospitality ; 
t they built a camp of hemlock boughs. 
ind food in beech-nuts and wild leeks, 
{ completed their task in the face of 
inv obstacles. When Winter came, five 

tledat Beaver Harbor. In the summer of 
is4S their number Was quadrupled, 


rinon families were permanently set 


and in 
Ist) they began to be eounted by the lun 

eds. Their Gentile neighbors strenu- 
isly resisted their immigration. but they 
ere persevering, industrious, and sober, 
d their foot hold in the Islands con 
tantly grew firmer. The village on the 
Was named after its founder the 
title 
shortened and sanetitied into St.J 


James, Which was 


tv of soon 


ames: a 
mul was cleared to the farming lands of 

interior, a saw-mill was built. and a 
‘hooner was launched. The Missionary 
vork was also carefully planned for the 
nter of 1849, and with the opening of 
in LS50, converts came in large 
St. James was then made the 
of the new 


Chureh, whieh at its annual eonfi renee j 


imbe rs. 


permanent head quarters 
n 
kingdom,” 


his office 


ily was reorganized as a 
th Strange 


those of * 


as king, uniting 
“apostle, prophet, seer, revelator, 
ind translator,” Counsellors and subor- | 
nate officials were numerous. but Strang’s | 
The | 
communal plan was abandoned. and tl 
inds of the Chureh were ap} 


estless energy was felt everywhere, 
ie | 
ortioned 
A system of tithing | 
as instituted, and the fund thus created 
paid the taxes, cared for the poor, and met 


il general expenses, 


ong its members. 


Schools for children 
ind debating elubs for adults were estab 
shed. A well equipped printing - office 
tot only executed the orders of the 
it from Royal Press” 
regularly (weekly for some 


king, 
Was issued 


years, but | 
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he last) The Northern Island 


daily at t] 
appre 


rprised the oceasional tourist 
The 


commenced, 


er, a paper whose 


and literary 


merits 


in 


remote recion erection 


‘ve tabernae Was 
roads, docks, and ] indred lmprovements 


contributed to the comfort of the settlers 


The prohibitory principle was rigidly ap 


plied to tea, coffee, and tobacco as Well as 


to liquor, and the observance of Saturday 


as the Sabbath, and attend mice at chureh 


dav, were made 


Upon that 
Prostitution 


compulsory, 
Was threatened with rigorous 
penalties, but polygamy Was sanetioned, al 
though it was never practiced than 
twenty families. The kine had five w Ives, 
but in no other ease did the number ex 
ceed three, and in every instance it was 
required that ability to suppor’ a large 
family should be shown before plural 
All the women 


were compelled to wear the short skirts 


marriage was permiutted 


and ample pantalets of the Bloomer cos 
tume, 
aged in this exceeding 


With its domestie affairs man 
paternal fashion, 
the Mormon kingdom erew into aw com 
munity of nearly two thousand souls. oe 
cupyving homes Which were at least com 


fortable, controlling a smal] commerce, 
and slowly accumulating property, but 
never approaching the civilization of Salt 
Lake City. 
Island at this time described the 
its population as rough and eens rally il 
literate, and its women as, with but few 


Strangers who visited Beaver 
men of 


exceptions, sensual and ignorant. Strang 


himself was found to be ‘a man of vig 
orous frame, light complexion, and high 
forehead, intellectual, fluent in speech, of 
suave manners, and very companionable,” 
He was the master of a fervid variety of 
oratory, and skilled in the art of appeal 
ing to the untrained sensibilities of his 
hearers by stimulating his own emotions, 
At times his authority was unsuccessfully 
resisted by some of the more turbulent or 
the more capable of his followers. but the 
faith of the mass of his subjects in his su- 
pernatural powers was implicit, and over 
them his sway was absolute. 

The ruler of the Beaver Island king 
dom never succeeded in establishing its 
foreign relations upon a péace footing. 
For three years the Gentile islanders op 
posed the Mormon immigration by all 
Then 
the new-comers found themselves strong 
enough to abandon their original policy 
of non-resistance, and they commenced 


lawful and some lawless means. 
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to club the disturbers of their meetings, 


retaliate violence with harder 


The 


bloody borde r Te id, 


and to 


blows result was a fierce and often 
Which continued with 
varving fortunes for six years 
As the outeome 
the 


stantly growing 


of this chronic frontier 


warfare Mormons, who were econ 
In numbers, and had the 
advantage of a detinite organization, be 
came inthe end practically sole POSSeSSOPS 


of the 


islands, and were heartily hated and 
feared along the entire coast 
Strang was 


In his diplomacy, King 


shrewd and successful. He speedily es 
tablished friendly relations with the In 
the 
the traders, who possessed creat influence 


IS51, the United 
States a&thorities became convineed that 


dians, despite interested hostility. of 


over the chiefs. In 
the islanders were a band of land pirates 
who had trespassed on the publie domain, 
robbed the mails, and harbored counter 
feiters, and that the kingly pretensions of 
their le onstituted veritable case 
of high Suddenly the United 
States war steamer Michigan entered Bea 
ver Harbor, bearing the offieers of the na 


ader 


treason 


tional courts. 
fully, and with several others was taken 
under guard to Detroit. 
length followed, in a crowded court room. 


etrang surrendered erace 
A trial of some 


and amid much public interest, Strang 
aiding in conducting the defense, making 
a dramatic speech, in which he postured 
befor the j 


jury as “one persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake,” 


and being reward 
ed by a verdict of acquittal. 

The versatility of this king exeeeded 
that of many potentates of wider realms 
and more durable fame. 
tor and law-giver of his Church, and the 
author of its official publications. His 
duties in the administration of its tempo- 
ral affairs and as a publie officer were 
multifarious and eonstant. He was the 
editor of a better new spaper than is Now 
published in any frontier community of a 
few thousand inhabitants, and his pen still 
found leisure for frequent polemical con 
troversy, for pamphleteering, and for elab 
orate defenses of his people in the columns 
intelli 
gent student of natural history, and econ 
tributions from him are to be found in 
the publications of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 


of Eastern journals. He was an 


His library was not a mean one 
in size or character, and he never grew lax 


in his habit of miscellaneous reading. Lit- 


He was the ora- | 


the vexations that proverbially distuy 
crowned head. 

The downfall of the Beaver Island ] 
pire came not from foreign foe, but fi 
domestic sedition and conspiracy. 
rulers discipline was ut times severe, 
included the corporal punishment of ad 
in its listof penalties. His determinat 
to compel obedience to the minutest re 
lations of Chureh law also grew mor 
olute, and in the conference of 1852 
sternly denounced the tea-drinkers 
tobacco-users of his tloek, said 
significant emphasis, ** The law of G 
shall be kept in this land, or men. sl 
dead body.” the 


sources of disatfection should be added | 


walk over mov 
systematic efforts to make polygamy px 
ular. At intervals, also, some of the mi 
enlightened Mormons became jealous 
his pretensions or disgusted with the 
posture, and joied the Gentile enemies of 
the Church. The most capable of Strang 
disciples was Dr. H. D. Me¢ ‘ulloch, of B 
timore, an educated physician, an ex si 
weon of the United States army, and 
man of social position at home, but o1 
fortunate habits. In him 
Nihilism found an organizing head. 


Beaver Ish: 


the winter of 1855, chronie ditferences wit 
his superior ended in his deposition fron 
office in the Church on the charge of 
newed intemperance. In the spring hi 
left the islands, and visiting the vario 
lake ports, infused fresh eagerness int 


the general desire for the overthrow o! 
the Mormon kingdom. The exact details 
of his plotting are not known, beyond thi 
fact that two Mormons were found, named 
Thomas Bedford and ** Aleck” Wentwort! 

who were ready for any scheme of veng: 

anee. One of them had 
whipped by an injured husband, not by 


been hors 


| the king’s specifie direction, but without 


his disapproval, and the other had been 
severely and publicly rebuked for some 
violation of Church law. Both men also 
asserted that other causes of grievance ex 
isted, and pointed for further justification 
to the growth of polygamy on Beaver Is 

and under the intluence of Strang’s 11 

junctions and practice. On June 16, 1856 
the United States steamer Michigan was 
at anchor in Beaver Harbor, and King 
Strang left his house in the afternoon to 
call upon her officers. As he was ste} 

ping upon the deck, Bedford and Went 


| worth sprang from behind a convenient 


erature was always hischosen refuge from | wood-pile, and fired upon him with a nay) 
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stol and a revolver. He fell with two 
eht wounds in the head, and one in the 

on of the spine, from which. recovery 
smanifestly impossible. His death was 
timmediate, and ina few days he was 
ioved to Voree, where he received the 
voted of the Wite 
wer days, an estimable woman, who had 


care lawful of his 


ected his gross revelations,” but clung 
her personal belief that death alone 
iid release her from the obligations of 
He died on July 9, 
do was buried ina still unmarked crave 
the ** Cemetery of the Saints” at Spring 
iirie. 

The kingdom did not survive the assas 
Some of the Mor 
ms left Beaver Island on the boat whieh 
ried him to Voree, and the dving man 
vised a general removal; but before his 
llowers had determined upon any deti- 


marriage Vow. 


ation of the king. 


THE NEW FRENCH 
THO Paul Bert? Why is Paul 


Bert a member of the new French 


is 


istry 2? Why does Gambetta signalize 
s aeeession. to power by the choice of 
Paul Bert for his Minister of Publie In- 
struetion ? 
Let us see if we can not make a contri- 
toward an intelligent answer to 
questions, for they are questions 


ition 
hese 


ibhout Which, as will presently appear, no 


part of the civilized world can atford to be | 


indifferent. Paul Bert was born at Au- 
verre, in the department of the Yonne, on 
the 17th of October, 1833; consequently he 
isnow forty-eight years of age. He studied 
inedicine in Paris, was admitted Doctor of 
Natural Sciences in 1866, appointed Pro- 
fessor of General Physiology in the Fac- 
ilty of Sciences at Paris in 1869, and in 
the Aeademy of Sciences awarded 
iin a prize of 20,000 franes for a series of 
papers touchant Pinfluence des mod ifi- 
ttions de la pression barometrique sur 
After the mem- 
orable events of September, 1870, he was 
iamed Secretary-General of the Prefecture 
of the Yonne, but resigned immediately 
ipon the resignation of Gambetta as Min- 
ster of War. He was elected from Au- 
verre to the Assemblée Nationale in 1IS74, 
and again in 1876, and was one of the 363 
Deputies who in 1877 refused to give the 
Broglie eabinet a vote of confidence. At 
the sueceeding election, his constituents 


les phénomenes de la vie. 
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MINISTE 


voy 


nite plan of action, a band of exasperated 
and the mainland de 
scended upon their settlements. The tab 
the printing office 
was sacked, and the king's library Was 
The 


faithful among the Saints were given but 


armed men from 


ernacle Was burned, 


destroved, and his house pillaged. 


one day in which to leave the island with 
and even then 
boats with 
out the property which they had brought 
to the shore 


their movables and stoel, 


they were driven on board the 


The invaders used the axe 
and the toreh freely, but the homesteads 
and improvements of the exiles they seized 
and occupied. It was another banishment 
from Acadia, and demands for many of 
the forth on 
that day of retribution a pity as keen as 
the pathetic of the 
Freneh the readers 
Evangeline.” 


houseless wretches driven 


neutral 
of 


fortunes 


receive from 
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| testified their approval of his action by a 
re-election. In 1876 he was appointed on 
the commission des travaux historiques 
et des sociétés savantes: in December. 
1878, he was chosen president of the Socie 
ty of Biology, replacing Claude Bernard. 
| Among the books upon whieh his fame as 
a scientist rests, the best known are De la 
Greffe animale, published in 1863; Rerne 
de Travane d Anatomie et de Physiolo 
published 1864-6: Notes dAnato 
mie et de Physiologie comparee, 1867-70: 
Recherches sur la Mouvement de la Sensi 
| tif, 1867-70; Lecon sur la Physiologiecom 
| parée de la Respiration, 1869; La Pres 
| sion barométrique; Recherches de Physi 
| ologie expérimentale, 1879. He has, be 
| sides, for many years, furnished the Feu 
| illeton scientifique for M. Gambetta’s jour 
| nal, the République Francaise. We was 
| educated at home by his father and aunt, 
has an interesting and devoted family, 
and is a great admirer of Gambetta, who, 
he says, is the only man who has ever 
| tried to govern France through her heart: 
the only way, he thinks, she can be well 
governed. 
Such, in are the incidents and 
achievements by which Paul Bert is most 
lv known, where he is known at all; but 
| they do not explain his selection by M. 
|Gambetta for what, under the cireum- 
| stances, is perhaps the most critical and 
| diflicult post in his cabinet. As in the 


brief, 
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Lavoisier and of Arago in former 

the extraordinary abilities he has 

in technical scrence have had 

weight in calling him to a position 
demanding extraordinary abilities ; but 
there may be, and probably are, men in 
France more eminent than he as seientists. 
Why are they passed over to take a man 


PAUL 


still comparatively young, with inconsid 
erable experience in political administra 


tion, and whose name till within a year 
or two was searcely known outside of sei 
entitie eireles? We will give what we 
understand to be the explanation, and we 
think our readers will see in it our justifi 
eation for the statement that in assigning 
to Paul Bert the portfolio of public in- 


struction, M. Gambetta has taken a step | 


to which no portion of the civilized w 


can atford to be indifferent. 


As a member of the national le: 
ture, Paul Bert occupied himself 
lv in efforts to reorganize the educat 
system of France, with special refere 
to the secularization of instruction 
is, taking it out of the exclusive cont 


BERT, 


| of the religious orders—and in rendering 
education obligatory, as in Germany. 

On the 21st of June, 1879, the debate was 
begun in the Chamber of Deputies ou a 
bill reported by a committee, of which 
Bert was chairman, providing for ‘1 
liberty of superior teaching,” the now 
mous seventh section of which prohibit 
ed Jesuits of all grades, and the members 
of all other religious congregations not 
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recognized by the state, from engaging in 


the work of teaching. Paul Bert took 
leading part in the debate in favor of 
the bill, and undertook to demonstrate, 
from a purely political point of view, the 
perils to the tranquillity and moral unity 
of the country to which the teachings of 
Jesuits exposed it—** a seet” (to use his 

vn language) which, wherever it has 

suund a home, has provoked civil war; a 
sect Which at one time or another has 
been cursed and hunted out of nearly evy- 
ery country in Europe, and every member 
of which, under a strict enforcement of 
the laws of France, should be sent at once 
to the frontiers.” 

Some days later the Minister of Publie 
Instruction of that day enforced the thesis 
of M. Bert by citations from the historical 
writings of the Jesuits, and furnished an 
oceasion for M. Bert to return to the sub 


ject Ina speech which he delivered on the | treat, and as a basis of future operations. 


of July, in which he devoted himself 
more especially to exposing the immoral 
doctrines of the Jesuits from the days of 
Pascal to our own time, and demeonstra- 

iv their continued persistence in teach- 
ing the odious doctrines denounced in the 
Lettres Provinciales, not only to adoles- 
cents, but to children of tender years. 

The effeet of this speech upon the 
Chambers and upon the public was ex- 
traordinary. It gave an enormous sale 
to every journal in which it appeared. | 


The wrath of the Jesuits and of their 
apologists Was proportionately inflamed, 
dialect in Christendom was ex- 
hausted for foul terms to apply to M. 
Bert. A Vienna medical journal in a } 
lengthy biographical notice of Bert gave 
the measure of Austrian charity for him 
in the following terms: ‘*The Catholie 
journals eall him a libertine, a shameless 
iaterialist infeeted with all the vices and 
turpitudes of Paris, a reproach to the 
French tribune, a wretch, a debauchee, 
a chenille.” There was but one possible | 
defense that could have any weight in 
France against the charges of M. Bert— 
oo was a prompt denial of their truth. 

Jesuit party did deny them, and ac- 
aa the orator of misrepresenting and 
falsifying the authorities he cited. They 
pursued precisely the same tactics which 
they employed some two hundred years 


ment of Pascal—a defense, however; 
which did not render it the less necessary 
for Pope Innocent XI. to denounce and 


| 

| 

| 
before in traversing the immortal indict- 

| 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 382.—36 


| anathematize in detail pretty much all the 
| doctrines of the Jesuits which Paseal had 
| held up to public scorn. It was the same 
defense as that which they made to the 
report and decree of the French Parlia- 
ment in 1762, but which did not prevent 
their order from being hunted like so 
many rattlesnakes out of every Cliristian 
country, even out of Rome, and their or 
der placed under the ban of the Chureh 
by the memorable brief Dominus et Re- 
demptor of Pope Clement XLV. in 1773." 
However, the only defense to be made 
to it was to traverse the whole indictment, 
and it had this advantage, that to the 
large class who could not read, and to 
the smaller though more influential class 
who were educated to deem it a matter 
of conscience neither to hear 


hor read 
anything to the prejudice of the order, it 
was ample. It served to cover their re- 


But M. Bert was determined that this de 


| fense should not serve them. He resolved 


to place before the public the evidence 
which every one who chose might verify, 
and which no one could contest, as he 
claimed, that for the last three hundred 
years the Jesuits had been corrupting the 
youth of all nations; that they uniformly 
taught as morals a set of doctrines that 
struck at the very foundations of human 
society; that they countenanced debauch- 
ery, theft, incest, robbery, and murder, 


* One of the clauses of this brief ran as follows: 
“We forbid any one, after the publication of this 
brief, to dare suspend its execution under any pre- 
text whatever, foreseen or unforeseen, for it is our 
will that the depression and annihilation of the en- 
tire socie ty, as we ll as of all its officers, have fron 
this moment full and complete effect, and in the 
way herein prescribed, under the penalty of major 
excommunication from us and our successors, to be 
incurred by any one who should dare offer the slight- 
est obstac le " hin leran¢ e, or delay to the execution of 
this brief.” 

How, in the face of this, Clement’s successors oo 
restore the Jesuits to all their ancient prerogatives 
without impeaching the infallibility of the one who 
suppressed them, is one of those problems which 
only infallibility itself can explain. The problem 
become 's still more comp vlicated when we reflect that 
the late Pope Pius IX., the official parent of the in- 
fallibility dogma, both suppressed the Jesuits and 
subsequently re-instated them during his own ponti- 
ficate. If it were a question of removing window- 
shutters in winter and replacing them in summer, it 
would not be embarrassing; but it is the boast of 
the Jesuits that they can not change. In the lan- 
guage of one of their famous friends, *‘ Sint wt sunt 
aut non sint,”’ and if they cumbered the earth in 
1773, they must have cumbered the earth in 1778, 
and still more during the late pontificate, when they 
had become more numerous. 
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recognized no civil nor obli 
rations to the state which were not subor- 
dinate to the interests of their order, of 
which they were the final judges 

Anti 
that 


however, the objection 


t be made to the warming over 
of the ald complaint against the Jesuits 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth eentu 
ries, that those times are long passed, that 
to hold the ethies of to-day responsible for 
the ethics of Tolet, of Suarez, and of Fil 
lucius is as unfair as to hold the French 
Revolution responsible for the crimes of 
the League, orthe government of M. 
responsible for the 


Besides, the 


Thiers 
erimes of the French 
that 
period are rare, and how can people prove 
that liberties have not been t: iken with the 
text? M. Bert determined to show not what 
the Jesuits taught in their schools two 
hundred but what they 
teaching then, in the vearof grace 1879-80, 


Revolution. books of 


vears ago, were 


in France, and let the public judge how 
much indulgence their appeal from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century 
would entitle them to. He seems to have 
experienced little difficulty in securing his 
material, He selected the Compendium 
Theologia Moratlis, in two volumes, and 
the Casus Conscientiv, in two volumes, 
all by of the Society of 
Jesus, the last edition of which was pub- 
lished as late as 1875, and which has re- 
ceived the official approval of M. Gui- 
bert, Archbishop of Paris, which is highly 
commended by Father Matignon, of the 
Society of Jesus. and is in the hands not 
only of all the Jesuits, but of large num- 
bers of the clergy of the Latin Chureh 
for, according to the testimony of the 
Archbishop of Paris, this book enjoys the 
honor of haying ‘happily ‘transformed 
the spirit of the French clergy in the last 
thirty yvears.”* Of this book, the author 


John Peter Gury, 


* « Father born at Mailleroneourt, 
France, in 1801 For thirty-five vears he was Pro- 
fessor of Moral The log cy, firstinthe seminary at Vals. 
and then in the Collegio Romano. 


No modern treatise can show a more formidable 


was 


He died in 1866, | 


array of guarantees than Father Gury’s Compendium 


of Moral Theology. \t has been appointed in Ro 


man Catholic seminaries in all lands as the standard | 


manual of moral theology. 


every country and translated into every tongue. In 
the new issue of De Backer’s Dictionary of Sesnit 
Writers there 
four editions. The 
1872 from the presses of the Pre ypaganda ¢ at Rome.’ 

The Jesuits, their Constitution id Ti whing: an 
Historical Sketch. ‘By W. C. Carrwricnt, M.P. 
London: Murray, 1876. (Note, p. 147.) 


It has been printed in | 
E : which may be, and to all appearances are, 


applied. 


ity of which, as an exposition of the mor,| 
notions of the Society of Jesus, no one « 


| contest, and which any one can easily ye; 


v, M. Bert proceeded to make a careful 
alysis, omitting only those portions Lyi: 
Within the domain of pure theology, a1 
involving rather than mo 
questions, and published the results. is 
volume of 665 duodecimo pages, with | 


dogmatie 


three discourses on the subject in the Chan 
bers, and a list of the sixty-five propositions 
in morals hekd by the Jesuits, which wi 
condemned by Innocent XI. It isentitled 
La Morale des Jésuites. To these es 
racts M. Bert has occasionally added not 
to show the persistent accord between { 
actual doctrines taught now by Gury 
those taught not only by the earlier Ji 
its, but by others of the order in our ow) 
time. To say that M. Bert makes out his 
case is to feebly describe the etfeet of | 
expose, 

It would be difficult for any one who 
has not read Gury’s books, and veritiod 
the language quoted by M. Bert, to | 
lieve it possible that such doctrines as he 
will find there are not only printed, but 
taught in schools of theology by 
eallinge 


persons 


themselves Christians, or that 


| there is any race of people so degraded in 


civilization as to listen to them. A fi 
specimens of these teachings, we think 
will show that we are not using the Jan 
guage of exaggeration. The first two 
volumes, of the Compendium, are theo 
retical and doctrinal. The remaining 
two volumes, entitled Casus Conscientia 
present a series of 
moral problems such as have arisen or 
are presumed to have been resolved in the 
confessional, with their solutions, corre 
sponding tn foro conscientia with the 
reports of cases heard and determined in 
courts of civil law. Thus, for each chap 
ter of theoretic teaching there are cases 
in which the doctrines of that chapter are 
By an infinitely elaborated sys 
definitions, e lassific ‘ations, divi 


eases of conscience or 


tem of 


| sions, and distinetions, every principle of 


| rowed in the 


are enumerated no fewer than twenty- | 
one we quote from was issued in | 


right and wrong is so qualified and nar 
Compendium that little re 
mains but a mass of petty aphorisms, 


employed as often to oppose as to sustain 
each other. Conscience, for example, is 
distinguished into right or erroneous, ¢ 
tain or doubtful. Then come secondary 
divisions into conscience vincibly erro 
neous and invincibly erroneous. 
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‘ain, are divided into the invineib lv er 
oneous that command, and the invinei 
erroneous that permit. Again, 
ction is made between true truth. 
loubtful truth, and false truth. With 
aid of such a system of distinetions 
ficiently extended, act 
hich the inge: not 
uate or condemn at his pleasure. At 
ry instant one is reminded of the old 
yphisin that pulling out one hair, 


*thret 


a dis 


there is no 


ous Casuist can 


or two, 
does not make aman bald. Tow 
> be pulled before the man be 
mes bald is thus left entirely to the dis 
cretion of the casuist. 
No one will contest the fundamental] 
rinciple that where there is no bad inten 
‘eis no moral «cd Let 
is now see how this principle is applied | 
the Jesuit moralists. 

"Ade Ibert, to kill his 
killed his friend Caius. 
sinned, and ought he to make 

Answer Adelbert 

iltless of the homicide j 


ion the: linqueney, 


Wishing enemy 
Has he 
restitution 7 
to be held 


L1L1US, 


he had not 
been able to foresee the deat i of Caius, if, 
he had soueht to hit 


‘or example, ho one 

Titius. The reason is that t 
rior act is not prejudicial in prin ene 
Catus, whom he has killec 
conseq ue ntly he is not lable to make any 


lis ext 


‘estitution to his heirs 
Again: Blazius, wishing to injure his 
nemy Caius, determines to shoot his ass. 
and kills the cow of 
litius, behind a hedge unseen. 
‘QVuestion.—Is Blazius liable to make res- 
titution for the ass which he missed or the 
cow which he killed ? 


Ile misses the ass. 


sleeping 


Answer, 
hot. 
( iped; 
had not forescen this misfortune. 
able to anticipate it. 


nor been 


belonged to the same Caius ? mr - 
Not even in that case would Blazius be 
held to repair the i injury, since it was in- 
voluntary.” 

M. Gury’ 8 views of lying, Ananias and 
Sapphira would have thought liberal. He 
distinguishes lies into three classes: the 
prejudicial lie, which he thinks wrone in 
proportion to the gravity of the injury 
it does another; the officious lie, which is 
venial in principle, because it does not 
cause grave disorder; and the 
lie, which of course is still more venial. 
Mental restrictions, too, equivoques, and 
amphibologies, M. Gury thinks can not 


STER OF 


reasons for concealing anything, 


| liable 


to } 


fagainst truth in the 


lof the 


He is | 
Certainly not for the ass, whieh es- | 
neither is he for the cow, since he 


What if the ass and cow had | 


| one place to another as purely penal, 


i tell the 


pleasant | 
| aS easy as lying. 
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to go A 
interrogated by a 


be safely permitted 
criminal he 
thinks the question an lnproper one, may 
reply, nothing,” 
sti wnding in his own mind, 


judge, 


‘IT have done under- 
‘about which 
I should be interrogated,” or, Tam 
bound to avow.” 


tion,” 


mode of restrie- 


continues M. G rv, be 


ploved by all public tionaries inte 


gated about matters confided to their dis 
‘h as retaries, ambassadors 
ristrate 
and all whose 


eretion, su 


generals, mag advocates, plivsi- 


clans, employments furnish 
lor if 
these persons were to 


great in 


secrets confided to 


be divulged, conveniences would 


result to soct ty.” 


Now 
ciples, 
Theofricd 


and conceal 


for an application of these prin- 


inherited 
ed his wealth to avoid paying 


having an. estate, 


his ereditors , re plic that he has concealed 
nothing. At another time he denies to 
the judge who int rrogates him that he 
had restore d some money he had borrow- 
ed, At another time, to the 
the customs officer if he had any articles 
to duty, he replied that he had 
* Vues Is Theofried to be 


question of 


not, 


tion. con- 


| de ninied as a liar? 


Theofried not 
because in 
in the 
ition, or in the sense in 
could justly interrogated, 
re plying concealed 
said he had 
cvainst his ered- 
that that the 


has 
first cas 
eality he concealed nothing 
interrog 


he 


Answer. sinned 


sense 
] 
vhich be 


So in 
nothing, it is he 


he has 
had 
committed no a 
itors, for it is only in 
judge and the ereditors could interrogate 
him. He did not sin in the second ease, 
for the same reason, because the v did not 
interrogate him but on his debt: if he 
received borrowed money, and if he had 
not restored it. Nor in the third ease, 
at least according to the probable and 
common opinion, which regards the laws 
relating to the transport of objects from 


sense 


had 


So 
‘T have 
‘T have nothing to declare myself; it is 


to say, nothing,’ is as if one said, 
for you to search, instead of questioning,’ 
But ecclesiastics should be instructed to 
truth, to avoid any seandal from 
such a denial, if it came to be known.” 
M. Gury shows how keeping a secret is 
Here is his recipe: 
Amand promised on oath to Marinus 
that he would never reveal to any one a 
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theft which Marinus had committed. Sus- |] great value, or a large sum, if one | 
picions arising, Amand was called before | need of it? Answer.—There are twoop 
the judge, and gives up the secret. ‘ Ques- | ions. The first says no; the second, mo 
tion.—Ought Amand to have revealed the | probable and more comm Nl, Says yes, pr 
seeret contided to him? Ansiwer.—Amand | vided the rich person is not there by 
ought not to have disclosed the secret. He | duced to equal destitution, and the pool 
should have replied, ‘I know nothing’; | man takes only what he needs.” 

1 which Lought to} The American who visits the Tati 


tell —using a mental restriction. For a 


that is to say, *nothi 


states of Europe for the first time is apt to 

secret of this kind binds in all eases, exeept | be shocked by a practice quite univer 

where the public is interested. A judge | among servants of reserving to themsel 


or a supe rior can not compel the viola 


a small commission upon everything th 
tion of a secret. Here there was no pub- | buy for their employers, and ineluding 
lic reason for giving up the seeret, because | sums thus reserved in the price th ‘v | 
society does not run so great danger from | tend to have paid. The cook, who alwa: 
a theft which is not disclosed.” does the marketing, never reserves 

M. Gury is not less charitable toward | than five per cent. So the courier al 
thieves than toward liars, The laws | expects the shop-keeper to whom he ¢ 
which detine the rights to steal are laid | ducts his travellers to charge them and 
down with detail and precision, ‘* There | pay to hima commission upon everything 
are two excuses for theft, he says: first, | they buy. Not a word ever passes 
necessity; second, the seeret compensa- | tween the servant and the master to ; 
tion (compensatio occulta), The neces- | thorize this sort of robbery, but it is so 
sity which excuses theft is either extreme, | much a matter of course that it would | 
grave, or common: extreme, if there is | difficult to retain the services of a cook 
langer of death or a very grave misfor- | week in any of the Latin states who w 
tune; grave, when the disagreeabilitics of | not allowed to purchase the daily suppl! 
life are serious; common, as in the case | of his kitchen. Of course eve ry commis 
of habitual mendieants.” | sion thus taken is in principle a theft, a 

The doctrines of communism, which | strikes at the very foundations of hones 
are so rife in all Catholic countries and | and morality, not only of servants, but 
communities, may probably trace their | of the whole mereantile class, who ar 
origin, as they unquestionably have their | necessarily parties to their roguery. It 


denominational sanetion, in the Jesuits’ | will surprise our readers to learn that 
confessional. | the confessional of the Jesuits is the schoo! 
‘A man may, in extreme necessity,” | in which this form of crime is professed 

| 


says M. Gury, use as much of another's | and licensed. It is what the Jesuit doe 
property as will relieve him, because it is 
no derogation from natural right to take | their recognized methods of * lawful steal 
from another what is demanded by ex- | ing.” We will quote their doctrine as laid 
treme neces-ity. In such a ease all be- | down by M. Gury: 


tors term “secret compensation,” one of 


comes common, and then he who takes 


the goods of another appropriates to him- “The secret compensation consists in recoy- 
self the common property as if there had | ering the thing which belongs to us by taking 
been a division. Then he commits no | the thing which does not belong to us.” 
theft | ** Question.—Can servants who think they ar 
1 | not sufficiently paid have recourse to the secret 
| compensation? Answer.—No, in general, for 
. this proposition has been condemned by Inno- 
Sity, | cent XI; except, first, when the servant, driven 
“@uestion.—Can one steal from another | by necessity, accepted lower wages than thu 
not only for his own, but for the relief of | master would have been compelled to pay to 
others? Answer.—Yes, according to the | others; second, if the servant is overwheln 
common opinion, because he places him- | With work which does not belong to him. 
* Question.—A servant who does more than 
. _| he ought, may he compensate himself? n- 
shows that he cherishes his neighbor as : ‘ 
‘ ; swer.—Yes, if it is by the express or tacit will 
himself, : . of the master that he labors to excess, because 
** @uestion.—In an extreme necessity, | that he who works ought to be paid in propor- 
or almost extreme, whatever may be the | tion to his work. The value of this just com 


“What is here said of extreme necessi- 
ty may be said also of a very grave neces- 


self in the situation of the indigent, and 


cause of it, may one steal an object of | pensation may be left to the judgment of the 
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servant, if he be medest, prudent, 


ful of his self-love, which, however, rarely hap- 


pens. 


llustration. 


Is Cit 


Sallust, the agent of a rich 
arged annually with the purchase of 
he necessary clothing of the family 
mint, of a merchant by the name 
t Sallust purchases of anothe 
ver price 8. 
ty to purchase per 
ves from the stun allowed by 
keeps for himself. 
* Question. ( 
ve d ? 


he realizes in going elsewhere and in purchas- 


man, 


rmerchant at 
another 
Whatever he 
his master he 


Sometimes he coes to 


chen woods. 


‘an he keep the money 


Answer. 


vy advantageously is due to his labor and spe- 
tl skil He need himself 


skil hot disquict on 
that subject: 


What constitutes a theft and what con- | 
itutes a grave theft are questions which | t 


M Gury has not neglected. 
ling more curious in 
which he differentiates a venial 
‘rom a sinful theft, and the sinfulness of 

ling large or small amounts from the 


ale by 


rich, or from those who are in easy and | 


from others who are in moderate cireum- 
‘Nestor, profiting by an oppor- 
tunity, and tempted by the devil, steals 
sometimes from the rich and sometimes 
One day 


ances. 


from the poor five or six franes. 
he takes twelve frances 
At length, 
nt sermon, 
fession, and asks whether in all these cases 
he has gravely sinned. 

‘Question 1.—Whien is a theft grave ? 


5 


from a 
prince. and after hearing an 


eloque 


* Question 2.—Has Nestor sinned grave- | 


ly in these cases, ily in stealing the 
twelve franes from the prince ? 

Answer to first question. 
to the common opinion, a theft is grave 
relatively but not absolutely; that 
say, it may be grave or light according to 


especk 


the higher or lower position of the injured | 


party. A theft of five or six frances, ac- 
cording to the probable opinion, consti- 
ve matter taken from the rich. 
But a less grave matter will suffice for a 
mortal sin, if the individual injured is of 
an inferior condition. Thus a theft of a 
frane or a frane and a half from a poor 
inan may constitute a grave matter. The 
theologians commonly pretend, says St. 
Liguori, that it is a grave matter when 
one steals a sum sultlicient to nourish and 
support an individual and his family ¢ 
single day. But this very obscure and 
vague rule not being applicable to all 
thefts, it is necessary to grade their grav- 


tutes a gre 


VISTER OF 


and distrust- | 


,toagiven | 
of Cyrille. | 


thus } 
Yes, because the gain which | 


There is no- | 
his book than the | 


wealthy | 


he makes a sincere con- | 


According | 


is to | 
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to 
Twenty 


the different conditions of 


sous seems to 


itv men. 
be the limit for a 
| poor person; sometimes less from those 
Two 
orkmen who gain their 
living from labor, four or five franes from 
| people 


| from the moderately 


who are altogether destitute. 


or 


three franes from w 


circumstances, SIX Or seven 
anda little more 
This is the common 


in easy 
1c h, 
from the very rich. 
doctrine. 
| Answer From 
what has been said, of Nes- 
may He 
} committed a mortal sin every time 
| stolen six or seven 


to second question. 
the gravity 
sin be determined, has 
he has 
franes, even from a 
rich man, and ten or twelve franes from 
}aprince, For his other thefts it is neces- 
sary to interrogate him farther, and apply 
he rules just laid down. 
tice, this gravity 


Besides, in prac- 
often can not be deter- 
mined, and the confessor can not know if 
the sin of the penitent is grave or light. 
It is then necessary to leave his case to 
| the Divine justice.” 

This is a pretty liberal construction of 
ithe eighth commandment 
down to us by Moses. 


handed 
The crime, aecord 
ing to the Jesuits’ dispensation, does not 


t 


as 


consist in appropriating another's proper- 
ty to our own use, but in taking too much 
at a time, or from too poora man. If the 
| thieving be carried on within conserva- 

tive limits, it may become a perfectly le- 
| citimate business. 

The distinctions drawn between thefts 
by children and by domestics are ingen- 
ious, and show a marvellous evolution of 
| the eighth commandment in the last two 
thousand years. 

‘*Romaricus stole from his father, a rich 
/man, eight frances at one time, and after 
a notable interval, ten franes in different 
| little thefts, and expended all in play and 
drink. Quirinus, a domestic, six 
frances from his master, and after several 
months committed other little thefts of 
food and drink, all in the same month, to 
the value of eight franes. 

‘** Question.—Have Romaricus and Qui- 
nus sinned gravely Answer.—Romari- 
‘us can not be accused of a grave sin nei- 
ther in the first nor in the second case. 
Not in the first place because that, accord- 
ing to the more common opinion, a theft 
by the child of an honorable family to be 
| grave should amount to ten franes. Nor 
| in the second case, because, if it takes ten 
if franes to make a grave sin in Romaricus, 
| haha at one time, it would require the 


stole 


ri 


| 

| 
| 
n 
he 
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fifteen franes to make a 
grave sin if taken in small thefts. As to 


value of about 


Quirinus, he has sinned gravely in steal 
Such is 
But 
in principle in his small 
thefts of provisions, as has already been 
explained 


ing six franes from his master. 
the common opinion of theologians. 


he has not sinned 


In the following ease the accommoda 
ting doctrines just laid down are shehtls 
enlarged, Albert, a servant, is engaged by 
Médard to enter lis service. He accepts, 
leaving his rate of compensation to the 
After a year 
Médard allows him wages at a lower rate 
than he 


class. 


appreciation of his master. 


allowed to other domestics of lits 

Albert has recourse to secret com 
pensation to make his wages equal with 
those of the other servants. 

Ounestion. 
securing for himself the rate of 
lowed to the other domestics 2? Answer. 
In justice Albert ought not to be con 
demned, beeause in the absence of an agree 
ment he had an implied right to at least the 
lowest wages paid to domestics of his class.” 

False swearing, too, according to M. 
Gury, appears to have been treated, like 
many other in this 
world, with seant respect by the average 
Christian. not be held 
responsible if such old-fashioned preju- 


vages al 


meritorious things 


The Jesuits can 


not swear to a lie occasionally where it 
would promote his interest or convenience. 
As for example: 

Ferdinand owed Orelius a 
louis. Before the debt fell 
nand, while making a friendly visit to 
his creditor, told him that on the follow- 
ing day he would send his servant with 
the money he was owing. 


hundred 


Orelius, over- 
credulous, immediately gives Ferdinand a 
receipt. 
casion to secure a debt of a hundred louis 
which the father of Orelius owed his fa- 
ther; and when Orelius reclaimed his 
money Ferdinand refuses absolutely, af- 
firming that he kept the money to dis- 
charge the debt of Orelius’s father to his. 
Orelius appeals to the law, but the debtor 
Ferdinand affirms that he has paid him, 
and proves it by the receipt. 
Was Ferdinand right in 
keeping the money lent and in using the 
receipt in court? Was he right in swear- 
ing he had discharged the debt? 

* Answer to first question.—Yes, Fer- 
dinand was right in keeping the money 


Oue stion. 


| lent, and in using the receipt, as he d 


Was Albert right in thus | 


| ers, 


Ferdinand finds this a good oe- | 
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adroitly, to prove that he owed Ore] 
nothing, because the debts of the two p 
ties, being equal, destroved each other; al 
Ferdinand did not act wrongly in showin 
his receipt in court, because it only prov 
that the money borrowed by Ferdina 
had been restored to Orelius, which y 
in conformity with the truth. 

* Answer to second question. —Y« 
Again: according to the doctrine of St 
Liguori, Ferdinand can swear that he 


acquitted the debt when he sees no ot] 
to hn 
Ile swears according to the truth for 


means of securing what is due 


grave motive, since by his oath he affirm 
that he owes nothing, which is true, sin 


| reciprocal debts extinguish each other.’ 


Liguori, be it observed, has been can 
ized as a saint. 

Again: Galdinus, childless and seriou 
ly ill, gives to his wife one hundred francs, 


land his parole promise that she shall i 
entitled to three hundred more after Ji} 


death. At his death the wife hastens to 
profit by his last wishes, but the heir « 
the estate cites the wife into court to mal 
her swear that she had taken none of th 


| property of the deceased. 


Can 
has taken nothing? Ansier. 


* Question. she swear thot she 


Yo forsh 


has taken nothing but what belonged t 
dices are not dissipated, and if a man may | 


her. Noone has aright to question hera 


to the disposition of her own property 


| Then she can swear that she has received 


none of the property of the deceased; that 


| is to say, nothing that did not belong to 
due, Ferdi- | 


her.” 

In dealing with heretics, we are con 
strained to admit that the Jesuits are 
much less liberal and indulgent than when 
dealing with thieves, liars, and false swear 
We must content ourselves with a 
single illustration, and refer the curious 
reader to the original work for more abun- 
dant proofs. 

Leocadie, a religieuse attached to a hos 
pital, is asked by Quirinus, a Protestant, 
and seriously ill, to go for a minister of 
his sect to giye him the consolations of hi 
religion. Leocadie asks if she should obey. 

** Answer.—No; the reason is evident: 
it would be holding communication with 
herctices in religious concerns, and having 
practical eo-operations with them.” This 
decision is justified by an opinion signed 
by the Secretary of the Inquisition, to 
whom the facts had been submitted, to tly 
same effect. 
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In dealing with some of the infelicities 
of domestie life, the Jesuits certainly are 
ntitled ‘to take the cake.” We quote 
one ease, from which the rest may be in 
! pred. 

Calpernia, the mother of a numerous 
‘unily, desires the death of a new-born 
ehild, of another of five years, who is deaf 
nd dumb, of a third of nine years, who 
is crippled in both legs, that they may en- 
ioy a better life in heaven. She also de 
jpes the death of her marriageable daugh 
er, Who is unable to marry because of her 
poverty and ugliness, that she may not be 


‘ <posed to sin. 


These tender impulses of maternal af- | 


‘eetion raise the question in the confes 
sional whether Calpernia had sinned, and 
* Answer. —Calpernia not 
her desires in regard her 
sons and daughter, because she 
not animated by ill-regulated 
motive, but desired better conditions for 
her children. She has not, then, sinned 
against charity nor piety.” 

It would be very interesting to know 
just where the sin against charity or piety 
does commence among the Jesuits. 

Filial obedience, too, M. Gury thinks, is 
a virtue which has been rather overwork- 


has 
to 


how. 
sinned in 
three 


Was 


ed, especially where it interferes with re- | 


erniting for the Church. To the question, 
May children embrace the religious state 
in spite of their parents? M. Gury re 
plies: Yes, in principle. 
act with more wisdom if, feeling a vo 
cation for the religious state, and beliey 
ing that the parents will make unjust op 


position, he conceals his purpose, and 


obeys the Divine will.” 


A very large proportion of the Compen- | 
dium of M. Gury is too filthy and inde- | 
cent to be more than alluded to, unless | 
“in the disguise of a learned language.” | 
Those who desire illustrations of this fea- | 
ture must have reeourse to the original | 
work; we are unwilling to soil these pages | 
or disgust our readers with details which | 


are inconeeivably shocking. 


We return now to the question, Why is | 
M. Paul Bert Gambetta’s Minister of Pub- 
Our readers will have | 


lie Instruction ? 
anticipated our answer. Because he has 
had the courage to expose the moral lep- 
rosy which has for centuries infected the 
schools and society of France. Because 


no other man of equal ability had the dis- | 
Because | 
there was no other man in France who | 


position and courage to do it. 
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could so titly be trusted with the power 
necessary to reorganize her educational 
system, and to deliver it from what, as 
these books demonstrate, are justly regard 
an influ 
ence which has proved fatal to all pre 


ed as a pestilential influence 


vious etforts to secure popular govern- 


ment in France, and which is certain to 
destroy her republican institutions unless 
destroye d by them. M 
half-dozen ablest debaters now in public 


life anywhere. 


Bert is one of the 


For more than twenty 
years he has been in some way officially 
connected with publie instruction; he has 
He 
has never fallen himself nor permitted his 
family to fall into the toils of the eonfes 
sorial fraternity, and can be relied upon to 


children, and he loves his country. 


| prosecute the reform upon which he has 


embarked, until he shall have rescued the 
youth of France from the demoralizing in 
fluences with which the Jesuits have poi 
soned most of her seats of learning, or 
until a change of ministry shall show that 


| he and his ehief have underestimated the 


power of the Jesuits and of the religious 
orders who attiliate with them. 

The fight M. Bert is making is a fight 
for freedom of conscience and purity of 
morals wherever the Jesuits have their 
schools, and wherever it is desired that 


| stealing, lying, perjury, theft, criminal 


impurity of conduct, homicide, and par- 


| ricide should be treated as erimes. 


The child will | 
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Tne moon a light-hung world of gold, 
Low-drooping, pale, and phantom fair; 

The fresh pomp of the summer leaves, 
And fragrance in the breathing air. 


Beneath the trees flat silhouettes, 
Mute idiot shapes that shun the light, 
Weird erook-kneed things, a fickle er WwW, 


The restless children of the night. 


In idle vacant pantomime 
‘hey nod and nod for 

And elutch with aimless fluttering hands, 
With thin black hands, the leaf-strewn floor 


evermore, 


Quivering, wavering there forever, 
On the bright and silent ground 
Meshed and tangled there together 
While the rolling earth goes round. 


And the gold-tinged aery ocean 
Ripples light in many a breeze 
O’er the sweet-breathed purple lilae, 


O'er the tall and slumbering trees. 


But comes the dawn, 
The spell is d mes 
Weird spirits tlee 
At rise of sun. 


LAST WORDS FROM GEORGE 
ELIOT, 


te I entered the pause which precedes | 
a 


all etfort. and which the writing of 


these few pages lengthens as much as it | 


deepens, a line of Elizabeth Browning's | 


followed mie: 
by t! silence of life, more pathetic than death's.” 
And I thought, to a nice ear how vocal 


death is! Then for the first time we truly 
listen to our friend. Then at last the brow 


bends. the nerve strains: we hush the foot, | 


we still the very heart-beat, to catch the 


flying word. It is not until he has depart 


ed from us that we ever hold the breath of | 
our souls to hear the finest tone, to snatch | 


the most flexible accent of his. Death has 
a dynamie foree—we may say death is a 
dynamie force, in which the power of a 
thought, a word, subtilizes while it in 
creases upon the mind, as mysteriously 


yet as mightily as certain chemical effeets | 


upon the body. 


Of the creat woman whose name stands | 
at the head of this fragment so little has 


been coherently known, and as yet we are 
brought so imperfectly into the atmos 
phere of her personality, that the slightest 
approach to it becomes a possession which 
it seems almost an offense to human fel- 
lowship to keep to one’s self. The tributes 


to her already given to the world by those | 
who had the blessing of her friendship | 


have been most memorable. Some of 
them, especially some of those written 
by men, have evinced a delicacy of fibre 


which indieates either remarkable organi- | 
zation in the writers, or is a remarkable 


testimony to the influence of this woman 
upon masculine receptivity — probably 
both. A massive trait,” she has some- 
where called the receptive. She may 
have had that last graee which leads a 
man to find the deepest sources of his 


streneth in the more disused elements of | 
It is to be hoped that he of | 


his nature. 
all now living most fitted for such a task 
will cive to the world the memorial vol- 
ume for which we wait. Until this comes 
to us, all attempts to add anything to the 
personal estimate of her must be, however 
exquisitely or reverently done, so imper- 
fect, and especially upon the part of those 


who were not nearest her so presumptu- | 


ous, that T make no apology for sharing 
with the readers of this Magazine my lit- 
tle portion of our now precious memories 


myown. The fragments of letters, whi 
i are all Ihave to offer, do not need my po 
remarks, beyond a little interverte!) 
membrane in the shape of an explanato, 
word or two, to preserve their shape a 
vigor. 

Several vears ago it fell to my lot 
perform in the leeture-room of a col] 
|some work for which George Eliot 

the selected theme. The natural hesit 

tion of astranger to address her upon such 
| a matter was overcome by the impossi! 
ity of using unauthorized material, and | 
applied to her for permission to insert 
brief biographical prelude to the studios 
which it was my privilege to follow with 
as inspiring and appreciative a class of 
young men and women as she could hay: 
desired to cultivate and control. To t] 
appeal I received a prompt and cordial 
reply, which was the beginning of an oc 
easional, and by no means contidential 
but to me most valuable, correspondence 
|interrupted only by the death of Mrs 
Cross. 

From these letters I make such extracts 
as it seems right or possible to share with 
| the public. One of the first opens with 
ithe thoughtful and gentle note which 
| characterized every strain she struck: 
| am just come home after an absenc 
| of some weeks on the Continent, and sex 
ing that your letter dates as far back as 
the 22d of July” (her own dates August 
| 26), ‘1 fear there has been time for you 
to suppose that L intended to keep silence, 
and had not appreciated—” An accident 
has here befallen the letter, and assisted 
me to omit the kind words with which 
| she strove to set the writer at ease con 
|cerning the proffered request....°' re 
| joice to read in your letter that you are 
unwilling to use ‘hearsay facts.’” Then 
| follow a few sentences in which she al 
ludes to the well-known flueney with: 
which such * facts” are reported ** of per 
sons whose names become public; it is, 
indeed, their common lot ;” and a few 
scathing words in which she expresses 
her contempt for the ‘* unfructifying pre- 
occupation of men’s minds in which un 
kindly rumor finds such ready favor.” 

Again, in response to a brave and 
wretched entreaty, made necessary by thie 
work in hand, we find the same swill 
| kindliness : 
| ‘‘T am happy to be able to remedy the 
| little accident to your papers by copying 
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e passages you have extracted from mv 
rmer letter. 
*T certainly feel a strong diseust 
iv readiness to satisfy that idle curiosity 
hich, caring little for the study of an 
ithor’s works, is pleased with low gossip 
yut his private life and personal appear 
nee. Of every writer worth reading: it 
ay be said, 
‘HIe gave the people of his best: 
His worst he kept; his best he gave. 


Can one be too severe on the spirit which 
neglects the ‘best,’ and eagerly accepts de 
tails called biographical which would be 
worthless even if they were 


| 
| 
| 


for 


eX 
These little signs are 
the delieaey and the in 
delibility present themselves to the eye 
together. 


formal to you, believe that it does n 
press my feeling.” 
like fossil ferns: 


Continually upon these few 
well-worn sheets the fine outline falls. 
| Even her way of acknowledging one of 
| the thousand tributes with Which Middl 
| march overwhelms her is to say, ‘'I can 


hot rest without thanking you heartily 


| for your generous expression of feeling.” 


accurate 7 


ivery sentence of your letter assures me | 
hat you are at one with me on this point. | 


It is interesting, I think, to know 
vhether a writer was born in a central or 
border district—a condition which always 
isa strongly determining influenee, 
is born in Warwickshire, but certain 


AS to ‘the ‘ 


ues, 


great novel,’ she contin 
‘which remains to be written, I must 
you that I] in future 
Always after finishing a book 


never believe 
books 
Thave a period of de spair that L ean ever 
again produce anything worth givine to 
the world. The responsibility of the writ 
er grows heavier and heavier—does it not 2 

as the world ¢rows older and the voices 
of the dead more It 


numerous, is diffi 


cult to believe, until the germ of some new 


. 
family traditions connected with more 


iortherly districts made these districts a 


ood. Twas brought up in the Chureh 
of England, and have never joined any 
her religious society, but I have 

close aequaintance with many Dissenters 
of various sects, from Calvinistie Anabap 
tists to Unitarians. I never—to answer 


work grows into imperious activity within 
one, that it Is possible to make a really 


| needed contribution to the poetry of the 
‘egion of poetry to me in my early child- | 


| it. 


had | 


world—I mean possible to oneself to do 
But Ido not write to you for the pur- 
pose of expressing mv personal doubts.” 


On an almost overlooked page I find an 


allusion to the Woman's Lectureship in 
| Boston, and to the new university, of 


one of your questions quite directly —I | 
never had any personal acquaintance with | 
” (naming a prominent Positivist) ; | 


“never saw him to my knowledge except 
in the House of Commons; and though I 
have studied his books, especially his Logie 
and Political Keonomy, with much bene 
fit, [have no consciousness of their having 
made any marked epoch in my life. 

“Of Mr. —— ——'s friendship I have 
had the honor and advantage for twenty 
vears, but I believe that every main bias 
of my mind had been taken before I knew 
him. Like the rest of his readers, Iam. of 
course, indebted to him for much enlarge- 
ment and clarifying of thought.” 

After this transcription follow a few 
pages which can hardly be of interest to 


sitive expression of sympathy with in- 
valid conditions and their frustrated aims. 


| to be tried. 


Which she says, all in a few kind, keen 
words: ‘* An office that may make a new 
precedent in social advance, and which is 
at the very least an experiment that ought 
America is the seed-ground 


) and nursery of new ideals, where they can 


| written about myself 


grow ina larger, freer air than ours.” 
“T hardly ever read anything that is 
indeed, never un- 


| less my husband expressly wishes me to 


| do so by wav of exception, 


] adopted 
this rule many years ago as a necessary 
preservative against influences that would 
have ended by nullifying my power of 
writing.” 

**In this way,” she proceeds, referring 


| to Mr. Lewes’s well-known habit of stand 
| ing between her and public comment on 
| her work, ‘tI get confirmed in my impres 
the general reader, except to note the sen- | 


| think that any eritic can have so keen 


and perhaps to observe the fine indicative | 


patience which leads her to re-read her let 
ter, and, careful for the sensibilities of the 
stranger, to say: ‘‘I see that I wrote (au- 
tomatically) ‘Dear Madam’ at the begin- 
ning of my letter. If that looks chill and 


sion that the criticism of any new writing 
is shifting and untrustworthy. I hardly 
a 


sense of the short-comings in my works as 


| that I groan under in the course of writ 


ing them, and I can not imagine any edi- 
fication coming to an author from a sort 
of reviewing which consists in attributing 
to him or her unexpressed opinions, and 
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In imagining circumstances which may 
be alleged as petty private motives for the 
treatment of subjects which ought to be of 
general human interest....1 have been led 
into this rather superfluous sort of remark 
by the mention of a rule which seemed to 
explanation. It is perhaps less 
irrelevant to say, apropos of a distinction 


require 
i 


you seem to make between my earlier and 
later works, that though I trust there is 
some growth in my appreciation of others 
and in my self-distrust, there has been no 
change in the point of view from which 
i regard our life since I wrote my first 
fiction, the Scenes of ¢ Terical Life . Any 
apparent change of spirit must be due to 
something of which IT am unconscious. 
The principles which are at the root of 
my effort to paint Dinah Morris are equal- 
lv at the root of my etfort to paint Morde- 
eal. Enough of me and my doings.” 

and Mrs. might well becuile 
me by your loving invitation to cross the 
wide Atlantic, were it not—” Some seri 
ous domestic reasons follow, when she 
adds, ** It is this that hinders me from ear 
rving out my longing to go to the East, 
and thet must forbid me equally from see- 
ing vour land of the Future.” 


Krom another letter I find myself able | 


There 
is a tender word of ** broken health as a 
hinderance and severe demand for sub- 
mission to doing the smaller thing where 
one had hoped to do the greater,” which 
will go, in her own language, straight to 
the heart” of every invalid reader. 

sort of resignation,” she urges, 


to quote ouly in shattered crystals. 


“enters 
more or less into the life of every ardent 
soul, for its vision and longing must al- 
ways be larger than its achievement; but 


when the limit is fixed by bodily weak- | 
ness or malaise, the trial is incomparably | 


hard.” 

Again she writes of that ‘sensibility 
and observation which are only to be at- 
tained through much inward experience, 


which always means a large proportion | 


of pain as well as enjoyment.... 1 can an- 


swer your kind inquiries about my health | 


more cheerfully than usual.” 

And here we have a message to the 
moral reformers, when she eries: ‘*Oh, 
that diflicult question, how to make men 
temperate! One moves despairingly in a 
cirele; they can’t leave off drinking till 
they have something else to cheer them, 


and they can’t get a taste for that some- 


thing else till they leave off drinking. 


At least this is the form of facet in 
But ot 
course we, as well as you, have the dvi) 
ing mania, which is part of the id 
wealthy craving for excitement.” 

Once more: ** But do not expect ‘eo 
cism’ from me. I hate ‘sitting in the 
of judgment,’ and I would rather try 
impress the public generally with the s 
that they may get the best result f) 

w book without necessarily forming 
‘opinion’ about it, than I would rush j 
stating opinions of my own. The floods 
of nonsense printed in the form of critica! 
opinions seem to me a chief curse of our 
a chief obstacle to true culture.’ 

‘In general—perhaps I may have told 
you—it is my rule not to read contem) 
rary fiction.... lam usually studying som 
pariicular subject....I dare say you will 
understand that for my own spiritual good 
I need all other sorts of reading more thay 
I need fiction. I know nothing of co 
temporary English novelists with the ex 
ception of , and a few of ——’s work; 
My constant groan is that I must leave sy 
much of the greatest writing which th: 
centuries have sifted for me unread fo 
want of time.” 

But two letters in the now fast lessening 
little pile remain, and the hand pauses } 
fore the broad black line that like a fram 
incloses the changed and tremulous writ 
ing—a memorable and sacred picture 
Krom this letter I have but one sentence 
to give, and give it because I think she 
would have given it, knowing how surely 
it will go ‘straight to the heart” of too 
many a mourner to be withheld: 

‘Your first letter has made a gentle 
echo in my mind ever since I read it—| 
mean its ending, where you say that 
‘Death is not the worst sorrow.’....They 
are happy, in the comparative sense that 
belongs to the word ‘happy’ in this world 
of trouble, who see their best-loved die 
with a soul unblighted, leaving their im- 
age free from blot or shadow.” 

And now the pause of the heart is deep 
er than the.delay of the hand which slow- 
| ly lifts, or the reluctance of the eyes which 
blindly read the reticent but still tender let- 
| ter whose unfamiliar signature is the end. 
} An earnest expression of interest in the 
/health of her correspondent breaks into 
these wide-reaching and beautiful words 
—the last: 

‘It makes a large part of one’s calm 
and comfort in this difficult world to think 


ease of our own day-laborers, 


times 
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of the lots of those we know as free from 
av hard pangs of either sorrow or bodily 
pain.” 


The unfinished friendships of this life 
are at onee its dreariest experiences and 
No healthy heart 
perversion of the intellect accepts 
nterrupted relations as final facts. The 
‘Story without an End” runs on; and 
she whose abounding personality drew to 
tself the depths and heights of human fel 
ywship must live despite herself and ev 
ery prophet of her ereed of death, to bless 
and to resume her bond to us. 


ost elorious hopes. 
ithout 


A TIGHLY RESPECTABLE FAMILY. 
ee Misses Kolstad had onee been 


young, but it was a good while ago: 
and as regarded Catharine, the elder, her 
youth was simply a legend which nobody 
pretended to believe in. Miss Catharine 
looked like a slightly resuscitated Eeyp- 
tian mummy with gray putts. Her face 
seemed to be divided by deep wrinkles 
into various territories, like a geographic- 
al map. Her wrinkles, like everything 
else about her, were decisive; no mere 
semi-perceptible crows’-feet, but deep fur 
rows which Time had made, not gently | 
and apologetically, but as it were with a | 
vindictive purpose. Her nose, which had 
quite a high-bred air about the nostrils, 
betrayed a consciousness of its own gen- 
tility; the eyes, which were of an indefi- 
nite gray color, were half covered by 
somewhat drooping eyelids, which pecul- 
iarity expressed not drowsiness, but hau- | 
teur. The region immediately about the 
eyes was slightly discolored, as if to con- | 
yey a premonition of an event which, in 
the nature of things, could not be far dis- 
tant. I forgot to observe (what Miss | 


Catharine never forgot) that the Misses | 
Kolstad were of a highly respectable fam- 
ily. They had been in a state of decline 
for a century or more, but they had never 
ceased to be genteel. Their father, who 
had been active in contributing to the 
decadence of the family, had been, as | 
both Miss Catharine and Miss Lina ex- | 
pressed it, a royal Norwegian govern- 
ment officer, 7. e., he had been a clerk or | 
copyist in one of the government depart- | 
ments; but his father, whom tradition as- 
serted to have been a gay old gentleman 
and a trifle of a roué, had been a judge of 


| oa’s career. 


the Supreme Court, and had been the bear 
er of several orders. The two old ladies 
cherished the memory of this dissolute 
grandfather with a singular tenderness. 
They spoke of him under their breaths, 
however, while their niece, Olga, was in 
the room, but they gloried secretly in him, 
and were quite proud of their fate in hav 
ing been ruined, before they came into 
the world, by such a splendid gentleman. 

It was a very lugubrious existence 
vhich Olga led in the company of her two 
aunts. Her father, Anthony Kolstad, the 
only brother of the old ladies, had died 


| when she was nine years old, and her mo 


ther, who had been pretty, but not strict- 
ly genteel, had married some exceedingly 
common individual, and had emigrated 
with him to the United States. Poor 
Anthony had inherited his full share of 
the deviltry which fell to the lot of ev- 
ery male in the Kolstad family, and be- 
fore he Was twenty live vears old he had 
had the indiscretion to fall in love with 
a seullion, and, what was worse, had mar 
ried her. His married life had not been 
as tranquil as it might have been, but the 
birth of Olga had made it less miserable 
than otherwise it would have been. When 
his widow set sail for the land of liberty, 
having first exchanged her name for an 
odiously plebeian one, the Misses Kolstad 
had claimed the daughter, and after a brief 
litigation had gained possession of her. 
The transfer from the easy-going and 
somewhat eareless life of her home to the 


| strict and inexorable routine of her aunts’ 


household was a formidable event in Ol- 
From the first day she was 
mortally afraid of her aunt Catharine, 


| whose cap strings seemed to be bristling 


with dignity, and whose bony hands, placed 
crosswise over her stomach, had some- 


| thing vulture-like and terrible about them. 
| Her aunt Lina, on the other hand, who 


was held by her superior sister to be slight- 
ly weak-minded, could sometimes be al- 
most merry in a hushed and guilty way, as 
if she were ashamed of her own frivolity. 
Miss Catharine's shadow seemed always to 
be following her about, checking her spir- 
its, and making her demeanor timid and 


| subdued. She felt sometimes irrepressibl y 


gay at heart, but remembering that she 
was a Kolstad, she restrained her mirth, 
for it was not supposed to be dignified in 
a Kolstad to be merry. Miss Lina’s medi- 
tations were never deep, and it never oc- 
curred to her to reflect upon the hardship 
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of having been endowed with a joyous na- 
ture which one is compelled to repress. 
She was a good and submissive old maid, 
who received all her opinions ready-made 
from her sister, whose authority she never 
About her per 


son there was something soft and genial, 


thought of questioning. 


and a charming air of faded gentility, 
which touched your heart in a tender spot if 
you stopped to look after her in the street. 
And between nine and ten in the morh 
ing you would be very sure to meet Miss 
Lina in the street, for it was at that hour | 
that she went to market, with a wonderful 
hat of the last century on her head, and her 
hasket on herarm. Miss Catharine never 
went to market, nor did any kind of work 


except knitting: and embroidery, while her | 


eves were still eood, It sometimes galled 
lier that her sister should go to market, 
not because she pitied her sister, but he- 
cause she shrank from making an exhuibi- 
tion of their poverty. 
ey, and genteel families unfortunately are 
not always blessed in accordance with 
their deserts. And marketing can not be 
dispensed with, even in the genteelest 


Servants cost mon- 


families. 
Il. 
The street in which the Misses Kolstad 
lived had onee been fashionable, but was 


now struggling bravely for bare respect | 


ability. Small merchants who sold. to- 
baceo and oil-skin clothes and tallow 
candles were invading it from the lower 
end, and an insolent shoemaker’s sign 
with a black painted boot and red shoe 
had even the hardihood to dangle and 
ereak on its iron wire within sight of Miss 
Catharine’s windows. It was the fourth 
or fifth house on the sunny side of the 
street which had the honor of sheltering, 
in its third story, the two old gentlewo- 
men. The first floor was occupied by 
newspaper offices; the second was inhabit- 
ed by compositors and printing-presses ; 
and the last, which had a dozen projecting 
windows. was arranged into a series of at- 
tics. in whieh indigent students combined 
respectability with economy. This world 
is indeed a serious affair to a man who 
has to acquire learning, lodge and clothe 
and board himself, and, moreover, cut a 
fine figure in society, and all on twelve 
dollars a month. In Norway, however, 
such things ean be done, with a proper 
amount of dexterity and cireumspection ; 
and Harold Tellefsen, who was both dex- 
terous and circumspect, knew with math- 


| clothes. 


ematical exactness the maximum of sple 
dor that could be extorted from the n 
mum of means. He always bought « 


vats which had two presentable sides 


dined at the publie ‘‘steam kitchen 
eight cents through the week, and t 
his quarter loaf of bread home with | 
for supper, in order to be able to daz 
the young ladies from the window of a 
fashionable restaurant on Sundays. He 
never wore a coat in his room, but envel 
oped his tall and elegant form in an anti 
quated dressing-gown, in order to save his 
In spite of all these expedients, 
however, Harold Tellefsen was anythin 
but a skinflint. He had, on the contrary 
an insatiable ambition to shine in thi 
world, and life reduced itself in his mind 
to the problem of how to shine on twely 
| dollars a month. His father, who was ; 
|elergyman in a distant country parish, 
and had been blessed beyond his desert 
with children, could absolutely spare him 
| no more, and Harold was thus confronted 
with the alternative of trade or a seantily 
supported gentility. He naturally chose 
the latter, and Necessity, who is a great 
contriver, stimulated his inventiveness, 
and enabled him to impose upon a credu 
lous world. 
| It so happened that the room which 
| Harold Tellefsen occupied faced not to 
| ward the street, but toward the court 
| yard, which was, however, not inclosed 
on the other three sides, but commanded 
a beautiful view of the Christiania har 
bor and the winding, glittering fiord. 
This arrangement, in the student's eyes, 
had two conspicuous advantages: first, it 
enabled him to save his coat while he took 
the fresh air; and it prevented the world 
from becoming too intimately acquainted 
with his dressing-gown, which, being in 
an advanced stage of decomposition, be 
longed to his private and not to his pub 
lic character. His dormer window, which 
was not a vertical continuation of the 
wall, but stood a few yards back from the 
cutter, was not well ec leulated for obser 
vations in the yard below, while it afford- 
ed an admirable view of more distant 
scenery; and Harold, who had an impar- 
tial interest both in near and in distant 
scenes, had remedied this disadvantage by 
improvising a rudimentary baleony be- 
tween the gutter and the window-sill. He 
had removed half a dozen tiles on this 
portion of the roof, cut out a piece from 
one of the laths upon which the tiles were 
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laid, and placed the cushion of a chair in 
the square space thus made vacant. By | 
racing his feet against the gutter he | 
ld thus sit comfortably smoking, ob- 

ing all the world, but ol 


eou 


served by 


Miss Catharine had well-defined convie 
ms concerning matrimony. She traced 
back to Adam's sin, and remarked, sigh- 
that it was incident to our fallen es- 
The men in the Kolstad family hav- 
ig been mostly worthless, she concluded | 
ishly that all men were worthless. The 
ne had long gone by when any one 
ht her or her sister's society, and with: | 
the exception of the janitor in the house, 
» policeman to whom she was eontinu- 
lly presenting her grievances against the 
tle boys of the street, and the tax-col- 
ctor, Who came once a year to pocket the | 


toward the support of the state, she had 
hardly any male acquaintances. 


Next to 
boys, of whom she had a positive dread, 
he had the least favorable opinion of | 
young men, whose mission in the world 
| 


is to run into debt and break their mo- 
hearts. The young men, who, I 
suppose, returned Miss Catharine’s dis- | 
favor, accordingly did not importune her 

with their visits, and if it had not been for | 
the student in the garret above her bed- 

room, poor Olga would have had to rely | 
solely upon Walter Scott for her know- 
ledge of masculine characteristies. 

One fine moonlight night in June Har- | 
old Tellefsen was seated on the roof under 
his window. It was about ten o'clock. 
He had been studying hard all the day, 
attending lectures during the forenoon. 
and hammering away at Roman law ever 
ince dinner. His head seemed a trifle | 
clouded, and, as was his wont at such 
times, he had lighted his long pipe (the | 
bowl of which projected beyond the gut- 
ter), and seated himself in a convenient 
attitude for astronomical observations. 
While engaged in these celestial medita 
tions, Harold became suddenly conscious | 
that his pipe grew lighter, and in the | 
same moment he heard a delightfully mu- | 
sical exclamation from below. He ob- | 
served that the bowl of his pipe had dis- | 
appeared, and leaning quickly out over | 
the eaves to ascertain its fate, he met two 
lovely eyes gazing upward, with a look of | 
mischief and astonishment. The student, 
remembering his dressing-gown, was some- 


ers 


vivo 


What embarrassed, but observing that the 


| young lady to whom the eyes belonged 


was holding the missing bowl (which re- 


| presented the head of the Emperor Napo- 


leon III.) in her hand, he took courage 
and persevered in his glance. 

** Excuse me, madam,” he said, blush 
ing, ‘but I believe it is the bowl of my 
pipe you hold in your hand.” 

Yes; I caught it by accident just 
it was falling,” 
burned 


as 
she replied, smiling. ‘I 
ny hand too; it was very hot.” 

“Tam exceedingly sorry, and greatly 
obliged to you for saving 7 ae 

* You are very welcome.” 

**But I don't see how I am to get it 


| back again.” 


‘* Nor do I.” 

“Perhaps you would allow me to sug 
gest an expedient.” 

* With pleasure.” 

“IT might drop down a string, and you 
could tie the bow] to the end of it.” 

‘Yes, I might do that. 
me not to think of it!” 

Olga was marvelling at the audacity of 
her speech, and in spite of her outward 
composure she was in a great flutter. She 


How stupid of 


| had never talked so freely with a young 


gentleman before, and it was probably the 
novelty of the experience which gaye her 
such a delicious sense of adventure. 
had little time for reflection, however, 
presently a red cord was seen dangling 
before her window, and she secured it 
firmly about the neck of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who thereupon was hoisted slowly 
upward, until a hand eaught him at the 
edge of the gutter. 

* You have put me under a load of ob- 
ligation to you,” said a voice from above: 


pie 


as 


and glancing up, Olga saw a handsome 
blonde face gazing down upon uer with 
undisguised admiration. 

** Not—not at all,” she managed to stam- 
mer. 

‘**T assure you I shall never be able to 


| repay you,” continued the voice, with the 
transparent 


purpose of prolonging the 
conversation. 

“Yes, you can, if you choose,” 
Olga. 

** How, pray ?” 

‘* By not dropping your pipe again. 
got some of the hot ashes in my hair.” 

am immensely sorry.” 

It occurred to Olga at that moment that 


said 


, the young man might think lightly of her 
if she betrayed so plainly her pleasure in 
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him. and she therefore, with 
clos d her window, and 


some relu 


ee 
PeLUCTANCE 


prepared to retire Possibly her conseience 
the 


n tne 


sound of her aunt 


next room. 


Durine the week that followed this epi 
Harold Tellefsen w herever 
If she accompanied her aunt 


met 
went. 


to market. he was sure to have an 


ie neighborhood: if she 


his devotional 


in the sa 


to ehureh, zeal Was 
; timulated; if she took a con 

onal on the boulevards of the for 

s. his health became delicate, and need 

1 the 


even 


He onee 
id the hardihood to raise his hat ten 
tatively, but meeting a discouraging glance 
in Olea’s eves, he suddenly turns d toward 
1 old gentleman who was just passing, 
and who tore off his hat with a dum 
founded air in response to the unexpect 
Harold Jhuckled to himself, 
and found the situation highly amusing. 
He understood perfeetly what Olga’s quick 
side @lance at Miss Lina and the menace 
in h meant, and he sagely conelud- 
ed that old maids, even the best of them, 
He had been dis- 
p sed to take a kindly view of Miss Lina, 
heeause she was plump and good-natured, 
and looked as if she might have a latent 
It was 
obvious. however, that her niece had not 
trusted her to that extent, and he agreed 
with her in thinking that prudence was 
the better part of valor. 
As for Olea, she had an uneasy feeling 
of having established a seeret understand 
1¢ with Mr. Tellefsen through that inad- 
olanee, She wished she could have 
back again: but glances have a 


ed vreeting. 


reves 


were not to be trusted. 


sympathy with youthful romance. 


to their insubstantiality, and the present 


one had sunk so deeply into the young | 
man’s heart that it was beyond the possi- | 


bility of recall. She might, to be sure, 
inform Mr. Tellefsen when he took his 
next astronomical siesta on the roof that 
she meant nothing by it; but that would 
imply a consciousness on her part of hay- 
ing glaneed, and it was just this appear- 
anee which she wished to avoid. 


anything so intangible as the moods and 


| 
clanees and involuntary gestures of an | 


incipient love affair; suffice it to say that 
the incipient stage was in due time super- 


v It is | 
vain, however, to attempt to analyze | 
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seded by the next, which is that of wel 
understood and half-acknowledged dey 
tion. Hardly a month had passed be! 
Tellefsen had invented a complete set « 
signals, consisting chietly of tunes w] 
tled and sung, and he furnished her w 

a key, looking very much like the cip 
keys which business men use in telegray 
ing. Thus when he whistled the tun 
‘Sons of Old Norway,” it meant, “1; 
at my station on the roof”; and if shi 
plied with, ancient Norway's 
with 
down,” it 


the vall 
“My aunt C 
me from the next room,” 
upon he took his preeautions according 


rising from t 


flaming glance 


meant, athari 
can see wh 
If. on the other hand, she sang, 
love our native country, 
sea,” he knew that the coast was clear, : 

that an interview would agreeabli 
that is. if that eould be ealled an iit 
riew in which he had an upper and s 
2 very imperfect lower view, consist 


1 
pe 


merely of part of his face, projecting bi 
She thoug 
with a delicious horror of the danger t 
which he was daily exposing himself 


yond the edge of the gutter. 


her sake; for if the gutter, which was o 
and decrepit, should break down, he wo 
inevitably slide off the roof, and be preci 
itated a hundred feet into the stone court 
below. Ithink it was this reflection whic 
first awakened tender feelings for him in 
her bosom; and, moreover, the unusual 
circumstances of their courtship surround: 
ed it, from the beginning, with a roman 
tic fascination. 

How Olga and Harold beeame engaged 
is of small consequence ; the fact that 
they managed to become engaged at all 
at such a distance is creditable to their in 
genuity. They both felt that there was 
something dangerous and revolutionary 
in their achievement, something subyer 
sive of the old established order of soci 
ety. They were conscious of an exalted 
heroism, like that of pioneers and social 
reformers. In spite of this, however, they 
could hardly be blamed for not desiring 
to have the abnormal phase of their rela 
tion unnecessarily prolonged, They wish 


| 
‘ed to meet, to exchange adoring glances 


in natural attitudes, and, if possible, to 

shake hands. But how to accomplish this 
was a perplexing problem. The Misses 
Kolstad would certainly not invite an un- 
known young gentleman to call upon 


/them in order to offer him facilities for 


making love to their niece. It was requi- 
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_ therefore, to devise some scheme for 
reumventing the old ladies, for conquer 
¢ their prejudices, and possibly securing 

their favor. And after a couple of noe 

turnal conferences, a plan was agreed 


on which was ingenious, and yet not 


» ingenious to have a chance of success. 


One afternoon about four o'clock, while 


n the lugubrious parlor, the door-bell 


tleman, with gray-sprinkled hair and side 
whiskers, inquired, with a hundred bows 
nd apologies, if he might have the honor 


Misses Kolstad. 


minously from her corner of the sofa, 
but rose reluctantly as the stranger ap- 
proached, and made her elaborate, old 
shioned reverence, 


Miss Lina, on the 

ther hand, was in a fever of excitement, 

ul courtesied neryously whenever the 
visitor looked at her. Olga, who was sit- 
ting at the window embroidering, bowed 
distantly, and bent assiduously over her | 
The middle-aged gentleman placed 
a large roll of ancient-looking papers on 
the table, and at a nod from Miss Catha- | 
rine seated himself. 

have taken the liberty to inconyven- 
ience you, ladies,” he said, with a deferen- | 
cough, ‘‘ because am extremely de- 
sirous of gaining certain items of informa- | 

| 
| 
| 


work. 


tion concerning the Kolstad family. My 
name is Tellefsen—Harold Tellefsen.” 

Ah,” said Miss Catharine, with a faint 
show of interest, ‘‘ your mother was a Miss | 
Auker—Thomasine Auker.” 

‘Tam certainly related to the Aukers,” | 
answered he, hesitatingly; ‘* but it was my 
crandmother, and not my mother, who | 
was a Miss Auker.”’ 

‘Ah, is it possible ?” eried Miss Lina. 
And would you have thought, Catharine, | 
that Thomasine Auker could have so old | 
a grandson? She was only five years | 
older than I am.” 

‘Five years and a half,” corrected Cath- | 
arine, gravely. ‘‘She married young— | 
too young, as I thought at the time.” 
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the Misses Kolstad were having their tea } 


| with his apologetic cough, ** 


us, Mr. Tellefsen 
ioned urbanity. 


caged in genealogical researches regarding 
these two historie families. It seemed to 
mea great pity that the distinguished sery 
ices of the Kolstads should be forgotten by 
the present ungrateful aze, and more par 
ticularly am I desirous of calling atten 
tion to the ¢ poch making influence of your 
erandfather, Chief Justice Kolstad, in de 
veloping the criminal code of our country, 
and perfecting the legal procedure.” 

*T shall be very happy, sir,” said Miss 
Catharine, after a brief meditative ] 


Alt pause, 


| **to afford vou any facilities you may de 


sire in investigating so important a sub 


ject. Lagree with vou in thinking that 


the present age is noisy and conecited, and 
‘a few minutes’ conversation with the | too apt to forget what it owes to the labors 
Miss Catharine, who was 7 


very near-sighted, glowered somewhat | 


of its ancestors. 

‘**And_ possibly,” Tellefsen continued, 
Vou may have 
family papers in your possession which 
you would kindly allow me to examine.” 

**T have less than I might wish,” re- 
plied the old lady, still somewhat frigid, 
although she was more flattered than she 
eared to show, ‘* but if they can be of any 
service to you, they are at your disposal.” 
obliged; and if I 
dared to ask you to supplement the defi 
cient testimony of the papers with your 
personal recollections of the great man, my 
gratitude to you would be greater than I 
could express.” 


“T am exceedingly 


That was a clever stroke 
not fail of its etfeet. 


which could 
Miss Catharine smiled 


1OG 


a feeble and wrinkled smile, and straight- 
ened herself up, with an agreeable sense of 
dignity. 


She reflected inwardly that Mr. 


Tellefsen was a very accomplished and 


courteous gentleman, who knew what was 
| due to a lady of her station and ancestry. 


‘Wouldn't you drink a cup of tea with 
she said, with old-fash- 
can discuss these 


matters more at our leisure over a cup of 
tea.” 


“Tf I did not fear that my audacious 


visit might inconvenience the ladies 


‘* Not at all; we are entirely at your 


disposal.” 


With a sedate and deliberate manner he 


accepted the cup of ancient flowered china 


| which Miss Lina offered him with a trem- 

ulous hand (the poor soul was too excited 

to speak), and without a glance at the 
| young girl at the window, unrolled his 
paper and began to take notes of Miss Cath- 
arine’s discourse concerning her grandfa- 
‘ther. In so doing, he inadvertently push- 


‘She is alive yet, and in excellent 
health,” remarked the visitor, greatly en- 
couraged by the interest shown in his 
crandmother, ‘* The Aukers intermarried 
several generations back with the Kol- | 
stads, I believe, and I am at present en- 
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ed his hat off the table, and as ill luck 
would have it. it rolled over toward the 
little raised dais where Ole@a was sitting. 
He hh difficulty, if he 
were rheumatic, and as he stooped to pick 
up the hat, Olga, who had not 

dared to look at him, got a full view of 
never in her life seen 
so complete a transformation, and the ri 


arose Wit some as 


had 


1 
iis lace, she 


ilousness of the situation struck her so 
forcibly that she could no longer restrain 
her mirth. She pressed her handkerchief 
but after a 
she gave a kind 
of snort and rushed out of the room. 


to her face, and bit her lips; 


moment's futile strugele, 
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and in the privacy of their bed-cham 


| they plotted deeply to accomplish so « 


sirable aresult. Miss Catharine, who 


| sessed a better gift of speech than her six 


hitherto | 


ter, gave the girl long lectures, showing 
the dreadful consequences of following 
one’s own foolish faney in the choice of a 
husband, instead of the mature experien 


| of older people, who knew the world. Ty 


The | 


two old ladies exchanged a horrified look, | 


Miss Lina, in her embarrassment, 
dropped the lid of the tea-pot on the floor. 
‘What can be the matter with the 
child 7” she whispered, tremulously. 
**Mr. Tellefsen, I hope you will excuse 
the rudeness of our niece,” said Miss Cath- 


and 


arine, solemnly, ‘*She is not accustomed 
to company.” 
The young lady seemed to find some- 


thing ridiculous in my appearance,” re- 


| her countenance. 


these dissertations Olga listened demure] 
enough, although she felt at times wretel 
ed and guilty at the thought of having 
imposed sO cruelly upon her innocent old 
At other times the ludicrousness 
of the whole affair impressed her so viy 
idly that she had difficulty in keeping 
When Miss Catharin 


aunts. 


| finally reached her objective point, at 


which through all her digressions she had 
been steadily aiming, and directly pro 


| posed to arrange a marriage between Tel 
| lefsen and her niece, the latter was strong 
| ly inclined to reveal the whole intrigu 

} and throw herself upon her aunts’ merey: 
| but when she came to think of the possi 


marked Tellefsen, innocently ; ‘but Lread- | 


ily forgive her. 
is so easily amused, and Ido not begrudge 
young girls a little entertainment at my 
expense.” 

Pass very kind of you to look so le 
niently upon a breach of courtesy,” 
Miss Catharine, with dignity. 


The genealogical discussion was 


said 


then 
resumed, and was continued for an hour 
Without interruption. Fearing to tire the 
ladies. Mr. Tellefsen took his leave, with 
profuse expressions of gratitude, and re- 
ceived a cordial invitation to return when- 
ever it should suit his 


VE 

Harold Tellefsen gave himself a month 
to accomplish the conquest of the two 
Misses Kolstad, but before the second week 
was at an end he realized that he had un- 
He 
was almost ashamed of the completeness 
of his victory. The two gentlewomen, 
who, although they prided themselves on 
their subtlety, were as artless as babes, had 
surrendered their hearts to him with a 
cuilelessness Which was touching. They 
had even, without aid or suggestion, hit 
upon the idea that this grave and courte- 
ous old bachelor, who had the double ad- 
vantage of good blood and a settled char- 
acter, would be just the husband for Olga, 


deryalued his powers of fascination. 


The present generation | 


ble consequences of such a course, li 
courage failed her. Prudence evidently 
demanded that she should resist; and 
sist, therefore, she did. Olga, although 
she had never thought that she loved he: 
aunts with exceptional devotion, felt a real 
tenderness for them now, and detested 
herself as a confirmed criminal while list 
ening to their arguments, persuasions, 
and pleadings in Tellefsen’s behalf. Shy 
learned that he had actually and formally 
applied for her hand, and having just re 
ceived a position as a clerk in one of tli 
government departments, he was at liber 
ty to marry without delay. Although her 
heart gave a leap of joy, she still had to 
be half dragged into the parlor to see hin, 
and it was only after the most urgent en- 
treaties from her aunts that she ceased to 
feign reluctance, and consented to accept 
his engagement ring. There was heart 
felt rejoicing in the old-fashioned parlor 
both on the part of the old and the young 
conspirators on the night when Olga con- 
sented to be solemnly kissed by Tellefsen 
in the presence of Miss Catharine and Miss 
Lina, who both wept when bestowing thei 
blessing. 

On the wedding day, when Tellefsen 
appeared with a close-cropped blonde head 
and a young, clean-shaven face, Miss Lina 
fainted in church, and had to be carried 
out. No other incident occurred, how- 
ever, to mar the solemnity of the occasion. 
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FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


THE MENDELSSOHN 


HE Mendelssohns, viewed as a family, 
and followed back through three gen- 
erations, or traced laterally in their branch- 
es, are Without neither eminence nor inter- 


est. First of all there is he who may be 
called the founder of the house, Moses Men- 
delssohn, whose life was embraced between 
the years 1729 and 1786. It is a curious 
illustration of the comparatively modern 
origin of surnames among the Jews that 
his father is known to us as Mendel, or, 
better still, as Mendel Dessau—the last 
word being the name of the little Ger- 
man city in which he lived, and better 


* The Mendelssohn Family, 1729-1847.) From Letters 
and Journals by SEBASTIAN HEeNsSEL: with Eight Por 
traits from Drawings by WILHELM HENseEL. Second 
Revised Edition. Translated by Cart KLINGEMANN 
and an American Collaborator, with a notice by 
GEORGE GRoveE, Esq., D.C.L. Two volumes. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
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BARTHOLDY 


FAMILY.* 


known to us as the home of the Old Des- 
sauer, Whose military tactics are still main- 
tained in the Prussian army. This Men- 
del, a school-master and parish clerk in the 
Jewish community of Dessau, named his 
son Moses, and the name Mendel’s son, or 
Mendelssohn, was gradually applied to him 
as What we call a surname. — It is needless 
to say that it became illustrious, for this 
grandfather of Felix Mendelssohn was a 
leader in his day, and may be considered 
without disparagement of others the found 
er of the present liberal school of Jewish 
thinkers, to whom the obnoxious name ra 
tionalistie is freely applied. To the lover 
of literature he is still more interesting as 
the original of Lessing’s Nathan, an open 
secret in that day, and well authenticated 
since. And according to the traditions of 
his character, Moses Mendelssohn was a 
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man not unworthy to sit as a model for | 


Nathan the Wise.” 

A good share of his brillianey passed to 
his daughter Dorothea, and a good share 
of his sound judgment to his son Abra 
ham. These are the most conspicuous 
names among his children, although the 
whole family was uncommonly gifted. 
Dorothea is best remembered in connec- 
tion with the life of the erratic, learned, 
impulsive, and wayward Frederic Schle- 
gel, whose mistress she was for a time, 


and whose wife she subsequently became. | 
It is she whom Schlegel has commemo- | 
rated in a novel which was once talked of | 
through Europe, but which is now happily | 


Lucinda. It is she 
who, as the wife of Veit, the artist, had 
such a claim on Sehleiermacher’s sympa 
thy, and so large a place in his interesting 
biography and letters. Her whole life 
was an unhappy series of mistakes, and 
her whole story the record of perverted 


mostly forgotten 


moral sense in a singularly open, vigor- | 
Of her 
romantic tendencies her brother Abraham | 


ous, and picturesque character. 


does not appear to have hadatrace. This 


man, who was accustomed to say of him- | 


self that he had first the misfortune to be 


and later as the father of lis son, was so 
gifted and vet so balanced a man that 
had | 
tion of his son Felix, he would have been 
widely known for his own rare qualities. 
How much 


Mendelssohn loved him, re 


vered him, and depended upon him, is | 


known to every reader of Felix’s letters. 
That he was inferior in brightness to his 


children is indeed true; for where is there | 


in literature anything equal to the high 
strain of jovous and unflagging fun that 
we find in almost everything which Fan- 
ny and Rebecea and Felix have written? 
This will be more abundantly illustrated 
in the work on the Mendelssolin family 
which has been written by Sebastian Hen- 
sel, Fanny’s son, and which in an English 
translation has just been laid before the 
public. It was perhaps in keeping with 
the habitual Jewish family training that 


Abraham should have been in his early | 


life a rather severe man, and a not spe 
cially indulgent father; but the austerity 
wore away under the combined influences 
of financial suecess, happy family life, 
and artistic surroundings. He was not 
an old man when he died, but in his let- 
ters to Felix and to his own wife there is 


ithe details of theological opinion. 


© not been dwarfed by the reputa- | 


a delightful playfulness which remin 
one of the constant sallies of merriment 
in his children’s slightest notes. But 
practical solid wisdom was his strong: 
point. He was not a musical man in a 
technical sense; he knew no instrument 
vet he was so sensitive to harmonies, a1 
so skilled in the art of mentally analyzi 
| effects, and giving a reason for them, t] 
ihe could make clear to Felix what tly 
latter only dimly felt, and his taste 
recognized by his gifted son as unerrine 
An interesting episode in the life 
Abraham Mendelssohn was the accepting 
of Protestant Christianity as the faith of 
his family. Two of his sisters—Dorothes 
| the wife of Frederic Schlegel, and Hem 
etta, Who was never married—became Ro 
/man Catholics, but the step was not popu 
lar in the family. He himself was not a 
religious man in any sentimental use of 
the word; he was, on the contrary, one of 
| those practical men in whom the religious 
sense comes to expression in the strict ful 
fillment of duty, rather than in public or 
private acts of worship. The father, Moses 
had by his rather liberal tone of thought 
left his household somewhat unsettled in 


| their creed, with a noble openness, but also 
known as merely the son of his father, | 


with a good deal of Lessing's indifference to 
Abra 

ham’s brother-in-law, the distinguished 
Bartholdy, of Rome, whose house is stil! 
/ shown in that city as one of the most beau 

tifully painted of modern villas, strongly 
advised Felix Mendelssolin’s father to adopt 
the Protestant faith. From a letter of his I 
quote a few words which are interesting for 
a double cause—because they led to Abra 

ham’s accepting of Christianity as the faith 
in which his children should be reared, and 
also the name Bartholdy as a specific fami 

ly designation. He says, apparently com 

bating his brether-in-law’s unwillingness to 
abandon the faith of Moses Mendelssolin: 
‘You say vou owe it to the memory of 
your father ; but do you think you have 
done something bad in giving your chil 

dren the religion which appears to you to 
| be the best? It is the justest homage you 
/or any of us could pay to the efforts of 
your father to promote true light and know 

| ledge, and he would have acted like you 
| for his children, and perhaps like me for 
himself. You may remain faithful to our 
| oppressed, persecuted religion, you may 
| leave it to your children as a prospect of 
| life-long martyrdom, as long as you believe 
lit to be absolute truth. But when you 


| 
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ABRAHAM MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


lave ceased to believe that, it is barbarism. | 


| advise you to adopt the name of Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy as a distinction from 
the other Mendelssohns. At the same time 
you would please me very much, because 
it would be the means of preserving my 
memory in the family.’ I have heard it 
said that this brother-in-law eventually be- 


queathed his property, which was large, to | 


his nieces and nephews of Abraham’s fam- 
aly. 

Abraham Mendelssohn's wife a 
Jewess, Leah Solomon, trained in most 
orthodox principles, which, however, she 
held in silent abeyance in conjunction 
with her husband. The children were 
reared as Protestant Christians, but at 
first without the knowledge of the old 
grandmother, who had cursed and cut off 
her son Bartholdy on her learning of his 
abjuration of Judaism. 


Was 


| this term is an exaggeration. 


The study of Abraham and Leah Men- 
delssohin’s faces is a most interesting lesson 
in heredity, the Jewish type of the mother 
being unmistakable in Felix, but in Fanny 
and Rebecca being qualified by the more 
cosmopolitan features of the father. Moses, 
the grandfather, had the infirmity of being 
slightly uneven in his shoulders; his en- 
emies pronounced him humpbacked, but 
In Fanny 


| this appeared very slightly, and had to be 


carefully hidden by her dress. Vivacity 


|and intelligence were marked in all the 


children, but they were not generally spok- 
en of as so beautiful as their mother, who, 
though Jewish in type, had small and reg- 
ular features and great delicacy of figure. 
She was musical, but not in the eminent 


| degree of her two elder children; yet she 


was Fanny’s earliest teacher, and conduct- 


|ed her through the most difficult studies 
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LEAH MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY 


of 


was able to play from memory not only 
vast quantities of Beethoven's and Mozart's 
music, but twenty-four of Bach’s fugues. 
Of her just at her birth, her mother writes, 
“The child has a Bach fugue hand’—a 
fact which her later development only 


confirmed. She was a lady of romantic 
temperament, quite unlike her methodi- 
eal and austere husband. Her youth was 
spent in a pleasant half-country place in 
the outskirts of Berlin, and here she nursed 
her fancies in novel-reading, reveries, and 
music. Her appears to 
have been excessive nervous excitability, 


one weakness 
leading at times to peevishness and to un- 
reasonable demands, but as a rule she held 
herself well in hand, and was a spring of 
delight to her household and friends. 
was an excellent scholar for those times; 
she was familiarly acquainted with French, 
Italian, and English, 


and for the purpose 
of enjoying Homer 


in the original, she 


Bach, so that while a mere child she | was nearly four years the senior of Felix 


| and had been subjected to the same thor 


She | 
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learned Greek, but \ 
so afraid of the titl 
pedant that she « 
cealed this accomplis 
ment. Her 
proticiency in languag 
was inherited by 
daughter Rebecea. 
was herselfia good 
scholar and lover of 
mer. Leah Mendelsso! 
also drew beautiful 

an accomplishmen| 
which Felix receiv: 
from her, either by 
heritance or otherwisi 
and which was throug 
his life a souree of co) 
stant pleasure to | 
friends. 

Fanny Mendelssoli 
great musical gifts a 
her intimate relations 
with her brother ha 
made not only her nani 
very familiar, but allt] 
traits of her bright. in 
spiring, and enthusiast 
ic character. Her hus 
band’s excellent sket: 
of her gives some idea « 
her open and expressiv 
countenance, and of 
large and lustrous eves 
which were celebrated 
throughout Berlin. She 


ough musical discipline with him, first }) 
the mother, and then by the grim and 1) 


| rannical Zelter, whose rare words of praist 


counted as gold. It must be remembered 
that Felix was not educated to be a musi 
cian by profession; that was a result 

which his father reluctantly consented: it 
Was simply as an amateur that he had lis 


| very thorough course in composition, piano 


and organ playing, and in all that relates 
tothe theory and practice of music. Fanny 
was the inseparable companion of his stud 
ies, and his equal in skill. Her irrepress) 
ble love for composition continually broke 
out, and she is the unacknowledged author 
of some of his finest songs without words 
among which may be named Nos. 2, 3 
and 12 in Opus VIIL., and Nos. 7, 10, and 
12 in Opus IX. Doubtless there are oth: 


ers not yet identified as Fanny’s. It 1s 


characteristic both of Fanny’s genius and 
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f Felix’s honesty that in the interview | 
ith Queen Victoria at Windsor, which 
is been often deseribed, and which gives 
s almost the best glimpse that we have 

the family life during the days of the 
dncen’s happiness, she sang to him one of 

Fairer 

but 


s own songs, as she supposed, * 


id fairer” (** Sehoner und schoner”) : 


Mendelssohn acknowledged it to be his 
sister's. 
with the conception of a woman’s public 
career as a composer, and Mendelssohn 


liimself was never quite free from this | 
He admitted all the possibili- | 


prejudice. 
ties of his sister’s mind, but he did not fa- 
vor her having a career as an independent 
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The Jewish notions were at war | 
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author. For many years Fanny yielded 
to the opinions of her father and brother 
on this point: but at last her desire for 
an honorable fame, and the large induce 
ments offered her by the first publishers 
of Germany, caused her to vield, and she 
set herself to the preparation of a set vol 


ume of songs. Felix made a laughing 


HENSEL, 


surrender of his position, and in a char- 
acteristic letter admitted her to a place in 
the guild of musical literature. The date 
will show how near this concession was 
to the death of both Fanny and Felix: 
“Lerezic, August 12, 1846. 
“My DEAREST FANCE,—Not till to-day, just 
as Iam on the point of starting, do I, unnatu- 
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ral brother that Iam, find time to thank you 
for your charming letter, and send you my pro- 
fessional blessing on becoming a member of 
the craft. This I do now in full, Fance, and 
may you have much happiness in giving plea- 
sure to others; may you taste only the sweets 
and none of the bitternesses of authorship; 
may the publie pelt you with roses and never 
With sand; and may the printer's ink never 
draw black lines upon your soul!—all of which 
I devoutly believe will he the case, so what is 


the use of my writing it?) But it is the custom 


of the guild, so take my blessing under my 
hand and seal. 
L.S. “The journey tailor, 
Penix, MENDELSSOUN-BARTHOLDY.” 


The sudden and unexpected death of 
this glorious creature produced an effect 
on her brother which is well known. He 
never recovered from. the shock, and in 
the stress of labors into which he plunged 
to relieve his grief, he caused the rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the brain, from which 
he soon died. All the Mendeissolns died 
suddenly, from Moses down. Even Leah, 
Kelix’s mother, was no exception, The 
death of Felix was of course mourned as 
a greater public calamity, but that of 
Fanny was the source of as great private 
consternation, Her son has been her 
most faithful biographer, and tells us of 
her that her movements were quick and 
decided, and her countenance full of life, 
faithfully retlectingevery change of mood. 
She never could disguise her feelings, 
and everybody soon found out what she 
thought of him; for while she would show 
her delight immediately at seeing a dear 
friend, if anybody approached whom she 
did not like, wrinkles would at once form 


on her forehead and at the corners of her | Some were drawn from memory, for li 


mouth. Few have the same faculty of 
enjoying anything beautiful, whether it 


tinguished talents, or beautiful scenery. 
She was very fond of fresh air, and used 
to call it one of her greatest enjoyments. 
Her disgust at anything ugly, and her 
wrath with anything bad, were equally 
intense. She could not bear dull, insipid, 
vain, or shallow people, and had a few 
bétes noires, her antipathy to whom she 
could not get over. Luxury and crea 
ture comforts she was indifferent about, 
caring nothing for good eating and drink- 
ing, good accommodation, dress, or arti- 
cles of luxury. What she did require 
Was intercourse with a few refined and 
clever people, and the pleasures of art. 
She was the most faithful and constant of 
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friends to all whom she thought worthy 
her intimaey, and capable of any sacri 
for their sake. 

Her husband, Wilhelm Hensel, the « 
tinguished painter, was in many res} 
so unlike her that the harmony of th: 
wedded life is remarkable. The skete] 
which accompany this article, and which 
are but a trifling number out of the rea 
enormous collection which he made, co: 
tained in forty-seven volumes, 10\\ 
the possession of lis son Sebastian, «a 
good specimen of his readiness in eatehi 
the light and salience of a countensar 
Among those whose faces are in that or 
collection are the musicians Weber, Zelt: 
Paganini, Henselt, Gounod, Hiller, Erisi 
Liszt, Clara Schumann, and many of Fy 
lix: painting is represented by Cor 


| lius, Ingres, Horace Vernet, Magnus, ki 


pisch, Verboekhoven, Kaulbach, and M 
von Schwindt; the theatre by Milder, ht 
chel, Sevdelmann, Novello, Lablache, Gri 


| si, Pasta, and Schréder-Devrient: lite: 


ture is set forth in La Motte Foqué, Thi 

dore Korner, Brentano, Bettina von A: 
min, Hofmann, Tieck, Varnhagen, Hein 
Goethe, Stetfens, Paul Heyse; Thorwal: 


sen, Kiss, and Rauch represent sculptu: 


Schinkel, architecture; while science 

honored in the persons of Hegel, Gans 
Bunsen, Humboldt, Jacob Grimm, Le» 
sius, Bockh, Quetelet, Jacoby, Dirichlet 
Ranke, and Ehrenberg. They were al 
most all of them drawn while engaged in 
conversation, for Hensel had the happy 
faculty of studying faces and making 
studies while he was seemingly engaged 
in entertaining his and his wife’s guests 


carried faces very securely in his mind 


| and filled out his sketches unerringly from 
were fine weather, a handsome face, dis- | 


his recollections. He lived all this time 
at the spacious Mendelssolin mansion, No 

3 Leipzigerstrasse, in Berlin, in the gar 

den of which Abraham Mendelssohn had 
built them a small summer-house and stu 

dio, and the many illustrious guests who 
came there had the freedom not alone of 
the mansion proper (now the session cham 

ber of the Prussian House of Peers), but 
of Hensel’s studio, of Fanny's music-room, 
and of the seven acres of garden which lay 
behind the house, and reached back as far 
as the grounds of Prince Albert, the King’s 
brother. The story has been often told of 
the **Sunday mornings” at the Mendels 
sohns’, when Fanny and Felix played, ac 
companied by an orchestra of their own 
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training, 

heen often told of those delightful concerts, 

from a simple and informal gathering of 

the family and a few friends at eleven 
clock, to an assembly into which pressed 
| that was distinguished in the Prussian 


WILHELM 


capital, and all that was illustrious among | 
Perhaps no private resi- | 
dence of our time has witnessed gather- | 


passing guests. 
ings at once so frequent and so select. 


a leading banker of Berlin, and his house 
and garden were commensurate with his 


wealth; Felix was a man of European re- | 
nown, and Fanny of the most brilliant | 


local reputation; Rebecca and Paul were 
not unworthy of their parents and their 
brother and sister; and the openness of 


Into this circle Wilhelm Hensel, the son 
of a German village pastor, entered by the 
In 
his works are not well known; 


right of his eminent gifts asa painter. 
America 
in England and in Prussia they have long 


HENSEL. 


been prized. The visitor to the famous 
Museum in Berlin will certainly be struck 
with his beautiful fresco landscapes of 


| Grecian scenes, and Buckingham Palace 
Abraham Mendelssohn had now become | 


contains his ** Miriam,” one of his largest 
paintings, the product of nearly a year’s 


| labor. The Duchess of Sutherland wish- 
ed him to copy it for her gallery, but he 
| refused, consenting, however, to paint a 
new picture in which Miriam should have 
a leading place. For Lord Egerton, too, 
| he executed an elaborate representation of 
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the famous ball before Waterloo. Other 
paintings of his, Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria,” and ** Christ in the Wilder- 
ness,” have a wide reputation. He show 
ed his talent early, and went to Rome to 
gain a training which he could not have 
This was when he was twen 
ty eight vears old, poor, and without pow 

He was, however, a young 


in Germany. 


erful friends. 
manof quiet, engaging manners, of person- 
He was 
powerfully drawn to Fanny almost imme- 
diately then 
girl most carefully 


al beauty, and of pure character. 
after seeing her. She was 
seventeen, a Vvoung 
secluded by her parents from any thoughts 
of Jove or marriage. On his applying to 
the father and mother for permission to 
pay court to their oldest daughter, they 
refused him, and indeed the whole family 
closed against him. Fanny seems to have 
had a certain quiet fondness for him, but 


With 


it was not expressed to any one. 


no encouragement, Hensel went to Rome, | 


having permission to write to the mother, 
but not to the daughter, nor to receive any 
communication from Fanny during his 
absenee. But his remarkable skill accom 
plished in a subtle method of persuasion 
What neither his presence could do when 
he was in Berlin 
have done. 


nor his letters could 


traits. each one more beautiful than the 
one before, and this delicate homage not 
only won Fanny's complete loyalty, but 
the love and admiration of the household. 
There had been ho well crounded objec- 
tion to him before he went to Rome: the 


father had naturally feared that his affee- 


tion would be temporary; the mother and | petency, 


who 
to deprive them of their pet. 


children were jealous of 


threatened 


any one 


fameasa painter eave him all the right 
that a man could desire to take his place 
at the Mendelssohn board. 
trust, and admiration. His persistent and 
almost stubborn devotion was fully met 
by her intense and passionate eagerness of 
atfection. 


out a cloud. Their son Sebastian has be- 
come what it was once hoped that Felix’s 


son Carl would be, the historian of the en- | 


tire family. 
The letter which Leah 
wrote to young Hensel, in which she set 


He sent them on their birth- 
: his favorite subjects in art, and poet 
days dainty little albums of family por- | 

ps 
| domestic cares take hold of him all this may 

| disappears, the lovely coloring fades, he must 
| work to sustain his family. 
| a point 


All of Fan- | 


ny’s letters to him are full of tenderness, | 


Mendelssohn | 


down her reasons for refusing him 
write to Fanny, is peculiarly interesti 
and merits a place here, for it is ful] 
inherited Jewish prejudices, sound mot} 
wit, and general applicability. 
“Seriously, dear Mr. Hensel, you must 
with me I can not all 
correspondence between you and Fanny. | 
yourself in fairness for one moment in 


be angry because 


place of a mother, and exchange your int 
ests for mine, and my refusal will appea 
you natural, just, and sensible, whereas 
are probably now denouncing my procees 
as most barbaric. For the same reason 1! 
makes me forbid an engagement, I must 
clare myself adverse to any corresponde: 
You know that I truly esteem you, that [ha 
indeed a real affection for you, and enterta 
ho objections to you personally. The reasons 
why I have not vet decided in your favor ar 
the difference of age and the uncertainty of 
your position. A man may not think of mia 
rying before his prospects in life are to a ce: 
At any rate, he must no 
blame the girl’s parents, who, having exper 
ence, sense, and cool blood, are destined by na 
ture to Judge for him and tor her. 


as long as he is single 


tain degree assured. 


An artist, 
vis a happy being: all 
circles open to him, court favor animates him, 


| the small cares of lite vanish before him: he 


steps lightly over the rocks which difference 
of rank has piled up in the world; he works 
at what he likes and how he likes, choosing 
ally in other regions, the most delightful, liay 


being in the whole creation. As soon 


Indeed I mak: 
in my children’s education to wiv 


| them simple and unpretending habits, so that 


they might not be obliged to look out for rich 
marriages; but in the eyes of parents a com 
a moderate but fixed income, are 1 
cessary conditions for a happy life; and a 


though my husband can attord to give to each 
Hensel’s quiet persistency and eminent | 
skill triumphed at length, and his future | 


of his children a handsome portion, he is not 
rich enough to secure the future prosperity of 
them all. You are at the commencement of 
your career, and under beautiful auspices; e1 

deavor to realize them, use well what time and 
favor hold forth to you, and rest assured that 
we will not be against you when, at the en 


| of your studies, you can satisfy us about your 
position. 
| or ambitious, my gentle tyrant. 
Their marriage was an idyl, | 
and their brief married life passed with- | 


Above all, do not call me selfish 
Otherwise | 
must remind you that I married my husband 


before he had a penny of his own. Fanny is 


| very young, and, Heaven be praised! has hith 
| erto had no affair and no passion. 


I will not 
have you by love-letters transport her for years 
into a state of consuming passion and a yearn 
ing frame of mind quite strange to her charac 
ter, when I have her now before me blooming, 
healthy, happy, and free.” 


There is that in this letter, especially in 
he closing sentences, on which American 
Per 


ups her caution may have been excess- 


nothers would do well to ponder. 


\ 


REBECCA 


ive, but the extremely humble origin of 
Hensel must be remembered; the fact, too, 
that his poverty had been so great that in 
his native village he had been compelled 
to make his eolors out of roots and leaves, 
and that up to this time he had had to 
earn his living by all the devices to which 
a young artist is driven—the making of il 
lustrations for diaries and almanacs and 
novels. 
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laid the foundation for his subsequent 

short-sightedness by his night labors. 
Rebecea, born in 1811, at Hamburg, two 

vears later than Felix, is less known to us 


DIRICHLET 


in the Mendelssohn literature thus far pub- 
lished than Fanny or Felix, but in social 
qualities and in rare gifts she was worthy 
of her birth. Many of her letters remain, 
and in brightness they are not at all infe- 
Music- 
ally she was not their equal; yet in a less 
distinguished family she would have been 
eminent even in this regard. That she 


rior to her brother's and sister's. 


His work was so arduous that he | was dearly loved by Felix and by Fanny 
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a thousand tokens. She was 


is attested by 


the light and joy of every circle where she | 


had a part. Her most distinguished apt 


itude was her skill in languages, and like 
her brother Felix, she was an excellent 
(rreek scholar, and like her mother, read 


Homer in the original. Unhappily she 


was subject to pliysical weaknesses, and | 


much of her life was spent in the pursuit 
of health. 
similar to those possessed by Fanny 


Her points of beauty were 
fine 
eyes, fine teeth, and a most vivacious coun 


tenance. From a child she had been ad 


mired, and suitors began early to plead | 


for her hand. Her choice was, however, 
made without difficulty and without wa 
vering. A young Dirichlet, a teacher of 
mathematics, silent, bashful, but attract 
ive and very learned, found his way into 
the hospitable Mendelssohn mansion, and 
won the favorable regard of the younger 
daughter, Like Hensel, he was poor, and 
was making his way in the world against 
great odds. He had been a private teach 
er in Paris, where his remarkable mathe- 
matical talents had been recognized, not 


only by distinguished French savants, but | gen it was an optional study, and only 


by Humboldt. It would have been easy 
for Dirichlet to have remained in Paris, 


for he was born 


Dirichlet would not send them so mu 
as an algebraic formula. But to his wi! 
he was communicative enough, and the; 
letters were full of confidences. Like t! 
marriage of Hensel and Fanny, theirs w; 
of unbroken felicity. And Dirichlet wa 
a rising man too, The Breslau profes 
orship was a stepping-stone to the post o! 
Mathematical Professor in the War Schoo 
at Berlin. The position was in every way 
honorable; lis home was in the capacionu 
family mansion, No. Leipzigerstrass: 
which generously expanded to allow thu 
new household a place, and for years Fai 
ny and Rebecca lived under their father 
roof. Later, however, Dirichlet was pro 
moted to be the chief of the mathematics 
department in the University of Gottin 
gen, then in the full splendor of its 1 
nown. He chose this field rather than 
remain at Berlin mainly for the reason 
that in the War School all the cadets must 
pursue the same mathematical course, and 
he must necessarily have many students 


| whose deficiency in this department was 


in one of those border | 


cities, near Aix-la-Chapelle, where French | 


had been his language not less than Ger- 
man from infancy, and where Paris was 
naturally considered the place to which a 
scholar would gravitate. 
man 


But the young 
Was an enthusiastic German. 
Was a quiet, straightforward, resolute char- 
acter, extraordinarily reserved, but indom- 
itable in his patriotism as well as in his 
own progress. Seeing his great desire to 
be employed in Germany, Humboldt at 


| and courageous thinker. 


He | 


length secured him a post as Professor of | 
Mathematics at Breslau, with a salary of | 


four hundred thalers 


a sum equivalent | 


to three hundred dollars, or sixty pounds | 


sterling. Nothing very magnificent in 
this, surely, for the husband of Abraham 
Mendelssohn's daughter. But his pover- 
ty was not the worst of his troubles at 
Breslau. It may be guessed from the brief 


that he was a rather uncompromising type 


He was 
aman to lie under the trees and meditate. 
He had as little aptitude for letter-writing 
as for general conversation; and Felix 


voted to study and to discovery. 


very irksome to him, whereas in Gé6ttin 


those chose it whom it was a delight to 
teach. Dirichlet’s name stood among tli 
first mathematicians in Germany. Nor 
was his proficiency limited to this depart 
ment. 
largely conversant with languages, a pro 
ficient in the natural sciences, an original 
Hensel’s sketch 
of him suggests the man as he was 
thoughtful, quiet, but true and devoted 
to the little circle of souls that he loved 
Rebecea’s choice of a husband was a stand 
ing theme of wonder and amusement, but 
perhaps none who criticised the silent man 
could have suggested a more tender and 
appreciative husband. 

The Mendelssohn family, which has 
been so happily augmented by the addi 
tion Wilhelm Hensel and Gustav 
Dirichlet, had a new and charming addi 


He was a scholar in a wide sensi 


ol 


|tion in Cécile Jeanrenaud, who in 1837 


| became Felix’s wife. 


In an earlier num 


ber of this Magazine (December, 187s), 
hints which I have given of his character | 


many details have been given of Mendels 


| sohn’s wedded life of ten years, of which 
of man, not given to coterie-making, nor | 
inclined to local gossip, but wholly de- | 


it is not too much to say that in happiness 
and mutual helpfulness it was not exceed 
ed by that of Hensel and Fanny, or 
Dirichlet and Rebecca. Felix was the 
idol of every circle, and there were multi 
tudes who would have been honored by 


and Fanny were wont to complain that! his preference, but he remained untouch- 


roe 
{i 


ed by love until in the 
daughter of a Protestant 
clergyman of Frankfort 
saw the woman of his 
He did not hesi 
tatelong. Very soon aft- 
er meeting her he wrote to 
Fanny thttt he was des- 
perately in love. How 
wautiful Cécile was, Hen- 


sel’s sketch gives a sugges 


he 


hoiee, 


tiveimpression. Hereyes, 
which were large and of 
deep blue, were spoken of 
as her chief charm. She 
was a rounded character, 
little 
cold in bearing, and with 
Frankfort aristocrat 
ic air, yet devoted to her 
and perfectly 
adapted to calm the ex 
temperament of 
Mendelssohn. Fora long 
time he kept her at Frank- 
fort and at Leipzig un- 
known by sight to any 
one of his own family, 
aud Fanny in Berlin raged 
a good deal over this ap- 
parent discourtesy. At 
last in her blunt fashion 
she broke out in a letter to Cécile, com- 
plaining that they had heard a good deal 


domestic, quiet, a 
the 
friends, 


citable 


eyes were to be seen, not heard, with a 
good deal more of such airy but not insig- 
nificant badinage, which when communi- 
cated to Felix brought him out of his tem- 
porary forgetfulness of the claims of the 
Berlin cirele, and led to an immediate se- 
ries of visits. Cécile at once became an 
established favorite in all their hearts. 
Four children were born rapidly to them, 
three of whom are still living—a son and 
two daughters. One son, who became 
teacher of history in the University of 
Heidelberg, and who in face 
recalled the dignity and calm, 
ty of his mother, has passed 
years of a rich promise. 

The house still stands on the Kénigs- 


and bearing 
grave beau- 
away in the 


of Mendelssohn's married life were passed. 
The lower part has been transformed into 
a counting-house, and into the garden one 


THE MENDELSSOHN 


GUSTAV LEJEUNE DIRICHLET 


ures of forty vears ago. But flowers bloom 


/in the upper windows of the house, and 
about those wonderful blue eyes, but that 


cheer. 


restore a sense of the old beauty and 
This place was Mendelssolin’s true 
home, for although his father’s mansion 
was always his, yet the family life con 
secrated the Leipzig house. With the 
publication of Felix’s letters to Cécile, and 
of those which passed between her and 
Rebecca and Fanny, more and more of 
the ignorance which was long felt about 
Mendelssohn's home life is wearing away, 
and the suspicion shown to be utterly 
Without foundation that his was a tame 
and joyless marriage, perhaps without bit 
terness, but also without comfort and help 
fulness. The loss of his father was a very 
great blow, the loss of Fanny inconsola- 
ble, but so far as the living could make 


| good the place of the dead, the gentle, de- 
strasse in Leipzig where the happy years 


of the busy industries of the city has | 
forced itself, and a noisy concourse of | 


active men have displaced the elastic fig- | 


voted, and highly loved wife gave him 
what he needed above all things in his 
house — rest, appreciation, and constant 
love. 

The face of Mendelssohn himself, as 
sketched by Hensel, is not unlike the other 
well-known portraits, but is more marked- 
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ly Jewish in its features. Hensel always 
idealizes; he softens all roughnesses away : 
and yet Felix had a face so refined that it 
would be difficult to make it more deli- 
cate than the original. Most of Mendels- 
sohn’s portraits are commonplace; this is 
not. 
his vivacity, his sympathy, and his intel- 
ligence, but no adequate measure of the 
greatness and breadth of the man. But 


CECILE 


it, and all that we have from Hensel the 
younger, from Madame 
from Hiller, are interesting and valuable, 
for the time predicted by one who wrote 
the years 
come, 


Moscheles, and 


have 
when every line and every word 
from Mendelssohn’s pen would be trea- 
sured by the world.” 
ers make their appeal for recognition to 
a comparatively small circle of admirers, 
and are rarely quoted beyond the domain 
of their art. It is not so with Mendels- 


sentence ago seems to 


Most great compos- 


It gives us a certain suggestion of | 


sohn, either in Germany, England, 
America. Chorley little knew what 
weighty sentence he was inditing when 
penned the words, There may 


| day yet when the example of Mend 


sohn’s life yet more than that of his wo. 
may be invoked in Germany.” In En: 
land there nas always been a passions 
admiration of him as a man; the fasein 
ting presence, the stories of his remarka| 


MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


culture, his unselfishness, his moral puri 
ty, his entirely religious and Christian 
character,-awaking an interest in every 
thing pertaining to him, which found 
hardly an exaggerated expression — in 
Charles Auchester, and which has not 
ceased yet. And within a few years thie 
people of culture in America have begun 
to take as deep an interest in Mendelssohn 
as those of Germany and England: hard 
ly any books have found more enthusiastic 
readers than Vendelssohn’s Letters. 
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DREAM-FOLK, 


In Sleep’s illimitable halls I strayed 

Amid the picture-folk of many lands, 

All rustling strangely, softly, in and out, 

All murmuring in hushed cadence curious. 

Embodied, moving with slow stately tread, 

Down from their frames step Rembrandt's fa- 
mous men, 

And gently turn aside, ere they molest 


And from their saintliness doth shine such 
light 
One needs must turn one’s mortal caze away, 


| And let it rest on Titian’s human world: 
| Venetian women proud, with tawny hair 


Falling o’er shoulders of rare loveliness 


| Correggio’s cherubs dear, Albani’s Loves. 


Jan Steen’s Dutch children laughing on the | 


tloor. 


The quaint stiff girl saints of an earlier time | 


Pale ‘neath their aureoles, with air demure, 
White downcast lids, and wistful tender mien, 
Follow unquestioning the men devout 
Whose sad strong faces, full of suffering, 
Watch with a longing rapt, ineffable, 

The glorious archangel whose high might 
Did trample Satan ‘neath his sacred feet. 
A cool and mystic fragrance doth reveal 
That fairest angel with the lily stalk. 

Near by he hovers, ever lingering, where 
Murillo’s holy maids and Raphael's 

Walk side by side in meckest innocence; 


Sport airily above the motley throng, 

And carol with a harmony divine, 

Weaving rose garlands with their tiny hands, 
Flinging them down in sweetest merriment 


| Upon the bowed head of a youthful monk, 


Who broods apart in hopeless reverie, 
While butterflies afloat in spring sunshine, 


| Birds calling to their mates. the Dre ath of 


flowers, 
And all the glad earth's happy sights and 
sounds 
3ut mock his miserable loneliness. 
* * * * * 


Yet most of all did sink into my heart 


The grave, prophetic, haunting, fateful eyes 
Of Andrea del Sarto’s young St. John. 


| 
| 
t 
e 
| | 
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REPRESENTATION OF 


A knee—or rather my knee was 
prancing up and down to amuse the little 
chatter-box with the motion of a quick 
trot—while unconsciously I was singing 
the old Mother Goose roundelay : 


my 


‘Ride « 
To 
To see an old woman 
Ride on a white 
Rings on her ting 
fells on her 

have 

Wherever she 


mn a cock-horse 


Banbury. cross, 
horse; 
rs, 

toes, 
She Isic 


shalt mu 


goes. 


When at this point I stopped; for the little 
girl is not, after all, so very little, and the 
healthy country life she leads gives her a 
As 
the violent motion ceased, she looked me 
in the faee, and noticing my hesitation 
about continuing the gymnastic exercise, 


solid weight much beyond her vears. 


she thought awhile, then suddenly asked: | 


‘Uncle, what is a cock-horse ?” 

coek-horse ? Why, acock-horse is 
And there I had to stop, for on second 
thought I perceived that I really did not 
know the exact definition of a cock-horse. 


These enfants terribles do sometimes | 


ask such odd questions as to puzzle the 
best of us. Accordingly, as I am never 


A COCK-HORSE. 


A COCK-HORSE 


PRETTY little girl was dancing on | 


ON AN ANCIENT ETRUSCAN VASE. 


ashamed to acknowledge ignorance, and 
in fact I consider it a part of the educa 
| tion of children to teach them that we 
/are not universally learned, I took down 
| Webster, saying, ‘‘ My dear, I know not 
| the correct definition of a cock-horse, but 
the dictionary will tell us,” and turning 
the leaves, I came to the word: 

Cock-HorskE.—A child's rocking-horse. 
high or tall horse. Raised or lifted up, as one 
on horseback. Lofty in feeling; exultant; 
proud or imperious ; upstart. 


A 


“Our painted fools and cock-horse peasantry 
—Marlou 
That did not strike me as very satisfac 
|tory, for it gave no explanation of the 
origin of the word, nor any other informa 
tion about it. Therefore I took down 
Worcester; but he gave no better clew to 
it, for his definition was very similar to 
| Webster's, 
Cock-HorsE.—A tall kind of horse. Proud 
ly; elevated as on horseback ; triumphant; ex 
ulting. 
| “ Alma, they strenuously maintain, 
Sits ecock-horse on her throne, the brain.” 
— Prior. 


I examined other dictionaries, encyclo 


| peedias, ete., without any better result, 
| 
| when accidentally, looking over the illus 


\ 
a 


A FAREWELL. 
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trations of some archeological pottery of | 
ancient Etruria, [came across the represen- 

tation of a fragment of the upper portion 

of an archaic vase—amphora—with, not a | 
ittle girl, but a handsome youth, riding a | 
real cock-horse. Now, at the least ealeu- 

lation, this broken vase dates back two 

thousand five hundred years. For fur- | 
ther information in regard to it the reader 
was referred to the Annals of the Roman 
Institute of Archwology for the year 1874. | 
I consulted them, and the following is the 
result : 

The painting on this fragment of pot- | 
tery represents a youth riding an animal, 
or rather a chimera, like the Pegasus, the 
eryphon, the centaur, whose forward part 
isa horse, and the hinder part a cock. He | 
is prancing with his equine legs, the cock 
wings half open, and the tail spread out. 
The youth, clothed with a mantle fastened 
round his neck of a dark ash-color, lined | 
with purple, curbs him with his bridle. 
The severe but accurate design, the black 
figure of theanimalupona reddish ground, | 
the finely cut lines, and the brightness of 
the coloring point it out as of archaic 
Greek art, and assuredly original. It was 
found in Etruria, the special place not 
mentioned, and is now in the Etrusean 
Museum of Florence. 

The Greek gave to this fantastic animal | 
the name of hippalectryon, or horse-cock, | 
to signify its double nature; but there is 
great confusion among classic scholars of 
antiquity in regard to it, for some believe | 
it to have been a very big horse, others a 
superb cock, others a gryphon, others a 
Their 
difference arose from the fact that there 
was no mythological legend attached to 
this animal, as there was about the Pega- 
sus of Bellerophon, or the hippagryphon, 
so that it never became a common type in | 
ancient art, and is of very rare occurrence | 
among archeological remains. 

It is only by Aristophanes, in his come- 
dies, among the classical Greeks, that we | 
find mention of this animal. In his com- | 
edy of The Frogs, which is a satire upon 
the decline of tragic art, he introduces 
Aschylus and Euripides disputing before 
Bacchus in Hadesas to who should oceupy 
the first place in tragedy. Euripides | 
criticises his rival for introducing upon | 
the scenes gryphons and other impossi- | 
ble monstrous animals, upon which Bac- | 
chus adds that he had been puzzled and 
kept awake whole nights trying to find | 


coat of arms, others asea-monster. 


| risively affirms that 


out ‘‘ what sort of a bird the equestrian 
cock with auburn wings” might be:* and 
Eschylus replies: “‘How ignorant you 
are! It was painted as a sign upon the 
ships.” A little further on Euripides de 
‘he never had gone 
sO far as to fe ign in his tragedies, as Es 
chylus had done, horse-covks, goat-deers, 
ete., which are only to be found embroid 


| ered in Persian carpets.” 


From these passages we learn that the 


| cock-horse was a naval symbol, and also 


that it was not of Greek but of Oriental 
origin. In proof of this the figure riding 


| the cock-horse in the Etrusean fragment 


is dressed in Asiatic, not Greek, costume. 
Where Afschylus introduces the cock- 
horse is not known to us, for most of his 


| tragedies are lost, and there is no mention 


of it in those left, unless the four-footed 
bird ridden by Neptune in his tragedy of 
Prometheus was meant for the eock-horse. 

It is curious, however, to notice that the 


| meaning of cock-horse, used as an adjee 


tive, according to our lexicographers, viz., 
“lofty in feeling, proud, upstart, exult 
ant, imperious,” is found twice in Aris 
tophanes. In his comedy of The Birds, 


| s 

| joking upon somebody who from a person 
| of no account had risen to a high station, 
| he compares him to a cock-horse ; and in 


The Peace he ridicules a general ‘* bear 
ing three crests and robe of liveliest pur 
ple,” who, he says, ‘‘if at any time he has 


| to fight, flies first as a cock-horse swift, 


shaking his crests.” 

Now who could have supposed that our 
Mother Goose nursery story of a cock 
horse had such a venerable, classical, and 
archeological origin ? 


A FAREWELL 
Goop-ny! God speed thee on thy way 


Across the waste of waters wide! 
Fair winds and seas the ship betide, 


With starry night and cloudless day! 


Good-by! from sight, but not from heart. 
Though half the world may intervene, 
In love, and hope, and trust serene, 

We nevermore can be apart. 

His 


On the firm land or rolling deep 


God keep thee in tender care! 


He giveth His belovéd sleep, 


For His strong love is everywhere. 


* Aristophanes’s Frogs, 982, 987. 


| 


ANNE. 


| is not often that I acknowledge either 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
for 
among you seventy-five ye ars.” 
LANDOR. 


“T can nothing you women do, al 


though I have lived 


—W ALTER 

she entered the little parlor, Dexter | 
LX came forward to meet ‘You 
are looking very well,” he said, almost 
reproachfully. 


“AVAGE 


her, 


“HE ROSE, AND TOOK HER COLD 


“And 


**Tam very well,” she answered. 


you ?” 

‘*Not wellat all. What with the con- 
stant and harassing work I am doing, and 
this horrible atfair concerning poor Hel- 
en, I confess that I feel worn and old. It 


have been busy in the city all day, a 
must return to my post on the midnig 
train; but I had two or three hours 
spare, and so I have come out to see y: 
Before we say anything else, however, t 
me about vourself, How is it with you 
at present 2” 

Glad of a respite, she described to hin 


HANDS IN HIS.”—[SEE PAGE 595.] 


with more details than she had thought 
necessary before, her position, her pupils, 
and her daily life. She talked rapidly, al- 
most excitedly, giving him no opportunity 
to speak; she hardly knew herself as she 
went along. At last, however, he did 


ak through the stream of her words. | 


[am glad vou find interest in these mat- 
ters.” he said, coldly. ‘‘ With me it is 
different: Iean think of nothing but poor 
Helen.” 

t wasecome: now for self-control. Al] 
her words failed suddenly; she could not 


speak. 


‘* Are you not haunted by it 7” he contin- | 


ied. ‘Do you not constantly see her ly 
ing there asleep, that pale hair unbraided, 
those small helpless hands bare of all their 


jewels 


ring’ 
He was gazing at the wall, as though it 
was all pictured there. Anne made no 
and after a pause he went on. 
Helen was a fascinating woman: but she 
was. or could be if she chose, an intense- 
ly exasperating woman as well. 


reply, 


Tam no 


hut L would rather be alone with a tigress 
than with such a woman as she would 
have been, if roused to jealous fury. She 


would not have stirred, she would not | 
have raised her voice, but she would have | 


spoken words that would have stung like 
asps and eut like Damascus blades. 


torment greater ingenuity. I am a self- 


controlled man, yet I can imagine Helen | 
Lorrington driving me, if she tried, into | 
such a state of frenzy that I should hard- | 


ly know what I was doing. In such a 
case I should end, I think, by crushing her 


in my arms, and fairly strangling the low | 
But—I could | 


clear voice that taunted me. 
never have stabbed herin her sleep! That 
was a cowardly and villainous act, which 
should be, and I hope will be, repaid by a 
disgraceful death.” 

Again he paused, and again Anne kept 
silence. But he did not notice it; he was 
absorbed in his own train of thought. 

“It is a relief to speak of this to you,” 
he continued, ‘‘for you knew Helen, and 
Heatheote also. Strange that he could 
have done it—a man against a woman, and 
that woman asleep! Vengeance, howev- 
er, will be satisfied in this case. Do you 
know I ean imagine just how she worked 
upon him; how that fair face and those 
narrow eyes of hers wrought their deadly 
darts. Her very want of strength was an 
accessory ; for if she could have risen and 
struck him, if she had been capable of 
any such strong action, the exasperation 
would have been less. But that a crea- 
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ANNE. 


poor defenseless Little hands, deek- | 
ed only with the mockery of that wedding 


ture so helpless, one whose slight form he 


had been used to carry about the house in 
his arms, one who could not walk unaid- 
ed—that such a creature should lie there, 
in all her delicate beauty, and with barbed 
words deliberately torment him—Anne, I 
can imagine a rusk of madness whieh 
might well end in murder and death. 
But not a plot. If he had killed her in a 
passion, and then boldly avowed the deed, 


| giving himself up, I should have had some 


sympathy with him, murderer though he 
was. But to arrange the method of his 
crime (as he evidently tried to do) so that 


| he would not be discovered, but be enabled 


quietly to inherit her money—bah! T al 
most wish IT was the hangman myself! 


| Out on the border he would have been 


lynched long ago.” 
His listener still remained mute, but a 


| little fold of flesh inside her lips was bit 
coward; I think I may say the reverse; | 


ten through by her clinched teeth in the 
effort she made to preserve that muteness. 

It seemed to have been a relief to Dexter 
to let out those strong words. He paused, 
turned toward Anne, and for the first time 


noted her dress. ‘Are you in mourn- 


| ing?” he asked, doubtfully, looking at the 
No | 
devil would have shown in that kind of | 


unbroken black of her attire. 

“It is the same dress I have worn for 
several months.” 

He did not know enough of the details 
of a woman's garb to see that the change 
came from the absence of white at the 
throat and wrists. After Helen’s death 
poor Anne had sewed black lace in her 
plain black gown; it was the only mourn- 
ing she could allow herself. 

The moment was now come when she 
must say something. Dexter, his outburst 
over, was leaning back in his chair, look- 
ing at her. ‘‘Miss Teller has gone to 
Multomah, I believe,” she remarked, neu- 
trally. 

‘Yes; singularly enough, she believes 
him innocent. TI heard, while in the city 


to-day, that the Varces and Bannerts and 


others of that set believe it also, and are 
all at Multomah ‘for the moral effect.’ 
For the moral effect!” He threw back 
his head and laughed scornfully. 
wish I had time to run up there myself,” 
he added, *‘ to dwell upon the moral effect 
of all those fine ladies. However, the plain 
American people have formed their own 
opinion of this case, and are not likely’to 
be moved by such influences. They un- 
derstand. This very evening, on the train, 
I heard a plain mechanic say, ‘If the jury- 


| 


men were only fine ladies, now, t 
cote would get off vou: 7 


* How can you repeat such words?” said | 


the girl, blazing out suddenly and uncon- 


trollably, as a fire which has been long | 
smothered bursts into sudden and over- | 


powering flame at the last. 
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| 
‘Of course itis bad taste to jest on such 


a subject. I only 


Why, Anne, what 
is the matter 7” 


For she had risen and 
was standing before him, her eyes brilliant 
with an expression which was almost hate. 

‘You believe that he did it 2?” she said. 

“And I do not! 
taunted him, that she drove him into a 
frenzy; you imagine the scene, and pic- 
ture its details. Know that Helen loved 
him with her whole heart. 
may have been to you, to him she was sub 
missive, utterly devoted, living upon his 
words and his smile. She esteemed her- 
self blessed simply to be near him—in his 
presence; and on that very night, at the 
last moment before falling asleep, she said 
that no wife was ever so happy, and that 
on her knees she had thanked her Creator 
for that happiness, which made her life 
One long Jos 

Gregory Dexter's face had showed the 
profoundest wonder while the excited girl 
Was speaking, but by the time she ceased 
he had, in his quick way, grasped some- 
thing of the truth, unexpected and aston- 
ishing as it was. 

* You know this?” he said. 
wrote to you.” 

Yes.” 

‘On the evening of her death ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Bagshot testifies that when she left 
the room, at nine, Mrs. Heatheote was 
writing. Was that this letter to you?” 

‘**T presume it was.” 

When and how was it mailed?) Or 
rather, what is the date of the postmark 7” 

* The next morning.” 

Dexter looked at her searchingly. 
‘‘This may prove to be very important,” 
he said. 

know it 


‘Then she 


now.” 

“Why have you not spoken before?” 

“To whom could I speak? Besides, it 
has not seemed important to me until 
now; for no one has suggested that she 
dil not love her husband, that she tor- 
mented him and drove him into fury, 
save yourself alone.” 


You say that Helen | 


Whatever she | 


hat Heath- | it also,” said Dexter, unmoved by | 


scorn. ‘‘Are you prepared to produc: 
this letter 7” 

have it.” 

**Can I see it 2?” 

‘*T would rather not show it.” 

‘There is determined concealment her 
somewhere, Anne, and I am much tro 
bled; I fear you stand very near 


danger. 


Remember that this is a serio 
matter, and ordinary rules should be set 
aside, ordinary feelings sacrificed. You 
will do well to show me that letter, ard 
in short, to tell me the whole truth pla 
ly. Do you think you have any friend 
more steadfast than myself?” 

‘You are kind, 
diced.” 


‘Against Heathcote, 


But—you are pre. 


do you mean 


| said Dexter, a sudden flash coming for an 


| instant into his gray eyes. 


SEs) poss 


| ble that you, you too, are interested 


‘You will see that others will suggest 


| girl controlled herself again. 


that man ¢” 

But at this touch upon her heart the 
She x 
sumed her seat, with her face turned tu 
ward the window. ‘I do not believe th 
he did it, and you do,” she answered, «1 
etly. ‘‘ That makes a wide separation be 
tween us.” 

But for the moment the man who sat 
opposite had forgotten the present, to ask 
himself, with the same old inward won 
der, anger, and scorn, why it was that this 
other man, who had never done anything 
or been anything in his life, who had nes 
er denied himself, never worked, never 
accomplished anything—why it was that 
such a man as this had led captive Helen, 
Rachel, and now Anne. If it had been a 
case of great personal beauty, he could 
have partially accounted for it, and 
scorned it. Butit was not. Many a face 
was more regularly handsome than Heath 
cote’s; he knew that he himself would be 
pronounced by the majority a handsomer, 
although of course older, man. But 
when he realized that he was going over 
this same old bitter ground, by a strong 
effort of will he stopped himself and re- 
turned to reality. Heathcote’s power, 
whatever it was, and angry as it made 
him, was nevertheless a fact, and Dexter 
never contradicted facts. With his accu 
rate memory, he now went back and tool 
up Anne's last answer. ‘‘ You say I be 
lieve it. It is true,” he said, turning to 
ward her (he had been sitting with his 
eyes cast down during this whirl of fecl- 


Al 
4 
~ 


ANNE. 


roe 


ing) ; 
prejudice, as you seem to think. 
the evidence. Let 
evidence together: women are sometimes 
ntuitively right, even against reason.” 
“T ean not go over it.” 
But he persisted. ‘Tt would be better,” 


‘but my belief is not founded upon | 
It rests | 
is go over the | 


| rigidity. 
| went on, tentatively: ‘* My theory of the 


he said, determined to draw the whole | 


ty 
ul 


n another. 


ith from her, if not in one way, then 


} one, 
| 


For he realized how impor- | 


tant it was that she should have an ad- | 


viser. 

She looked up and met his eyes; they 
vere kind but unyielding. ‘‘ Very well,” 
she said, making an effort to do even this. 


She leaned baek in her chair and folded | 


hands 
more than they knew. 

Dexter, not giving her one moment's 
delay, began immediately: his object was 
to rouse her and draw her out. ‘‘We 
will take at first simply the testimony,” he 
aid. ‘‘Thavethe main points here in my 
note-book. We willeven suppose that we 
lo not know the persons concerned, but 
think of them as strangers.” He went 
over the evidence clearly and _ briefly. 
the theories. Note,” said, 
‘the difference. 
series of facts, testified to by a number of 


her 


Then 


persons. On the other, a series of possi- 
bilities, testified to by no one save the pris- 
oner himself. The defense is a theory 
built to fit the case, without one proof, no 
matter how small, as a foundation.” 

Anne had not stirred. Her eyes were 
turned away, gazing into the darkness of 
the garden. Dexter closed his note-book, 
and returned it to his pocket. 

‘They have advanced no farther in the 
real trial,” he said ; ‘‘ but you and I will 
now drop our role of strangers, and go on. 
We know him; we knew her. 
think of any cause which would account 
for such an act? 
why Ward Heathcote would have been 
relieved by the death of his wife?” 

Anne remained silent. 

“The common idea that he wished to 
have sole control of her wealth will hard- 
ly, I think, be received by those who have 
personally known him,” continued Dex- 
ter. ‘*He never cared for money. He 


Was, in my opinion, ostentatiously indif- 


ferent to it.” Here he paused to control 
the tone of his voice, which was growing 
bitter. ‘‘T repeat—can you imagine any 
other reason?” he said. Still she did not 
answer. 


people could endure, then, | 


On one side we have a | 


Can we | 


Was there any reason | 


‘“Why do you not answer? I shall be- 
gin to suspect that you do.” 

At this she stirred a little, and he was 
satistied. He had moved her from her 
Not wishing to alarm her, he 


motive you are not willing to allow; still, 
I consider it a possible and even probable 
For they were not happy: he was 
not happy. Beautiful as she was, rich as 
she was, I was told, when I first came east- 
ward in the spring, soon after their mar 
riage, that had it not been for that acei 


| dent and the dangerous illness that fol 


lowed, Helen Lorrington would 
have been Ward Heathcote’s wife.” 

‘Who told you this?” said Anne, turn- 
ing toward him. 

**T did not hear it from her, but it came 
from her—Rachel Bannert.” 

‘She is a traitorous woman.” 

“Yes; but traitors betray—the truth.” 

He was watching her closely; she felt 
it, and turned toward the window again, 
so that he should not see her eyes. 

Suppose that he did not love her, but 
had married her under the influence of 
pity, when her life hung by a thread; sup- 
pose that she loved him—you say she did. 
Can you not imagine that there might 
have been moments when she tormented 
him beyond endurance concerning his past 
life—who knows but his present also ? 
She was jealous; and she had wonderful 
ingenuity. But I doubt if you compre- 
hend what I mean: a woman never knows 
awomanas aman knows her. And Heath- 
cote was not patient. He is a self-indul- 
gent man—a man who has been utterly 
spoiled.” 

Again he paused. Then he could not 
resist bringing forward something else, to 
show her that she was of no consequence 
in the case compared with another per- 
‘Tt is whispered, I hear, that the 
maid will testify that there was a motive, 
and a strong one, namely, a rival; that 
there was another woman whom Heath- 
cote really loved, and that Helen knew 
this, and used the knowledge.” 

The formless dread which accompanied 
Anne began now to assume definite out- 
line and draw nearer. She gazed at her 
inquisitor with eyes full of dumb dis- 
tress, 

He rose, and took her cold hands in his. 
**Child,” he said, earnestly, ‘‘ I beseech 
you tell me all. It will be so much bet- 
ter for you, so much safer. You are suf- 


hever 


son. 
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it all the 
Can you not trust me?” 


fering intensely. I have seen 

evening. 
She still looked at him in silence, while 

the tears rose, welled over, and rolled slow- 

ly down. | 
‘Can you not trust me 7” he repeated. 
She shook her head. 
‘But as you have told 

why not tell me all?” 

afraid to tell all,” 

‘For yourself 

NG. 

‘For him, then ?” 


Yes.” 


me something, | 


she whispered. 


He clinched his hand involuntarily as | 


he heard this answer. 
agitation were all for him, then 
Heatheote! 

** Youare really shaken by fear,” he said. 
‘T know its signs, or rather those of dread. 


Hier pale face and 


-for Ward 


It is pure dread which has possession of 
younow. How unlike you, Anne! How 
unlike yourself you are at this moment!” 
But she eared nothing for herself, no- 
thing for the scorn in his voice (the jea- 
lous are often loftily scornful), and he saw 
that she did not. 
‘Whom do you fear ? 
Yes.”’ 
What can she say ?” 
do not know; and yet—” 
‘* Ts it possible 


The maid ?” 


that you are the person implicated, the so- 
called rival ?” 
‘T do not know; and it is beeause I do 


not know that I am so much afraid,” she | 


answered, still in the same low whisper. 


‘*But why should you take this possi- | 
Ward Heathcote is | 


bility upon yourself ? 
no Sir Galahad, Heaven knows. Probably 
at this moment twenty women are trem- 
bling as you are trembling, fearing lest 
they be called by name, and forced for- 
ward before the world.” 

He spoke bitterly. Anne did not con- 
tradict him, but she leaned her head upon 
her hand weariedly, and closed her eyes. 

can I leave you?” he said, break- 
ing into his old kindness again. ‘‘ lought 
to go, but it is like leaving a girl in the 
hands of torturers. If there was only 
some one to be with you here until all this 
is over!” 

‘There is no one. I want no one.” 

**You puzzle me deeply,” he said, walk- 
ing up and down with troubled anxiety. 
‘| can form no opinion as to whether 
vour dread is purely imaginary or not, 
because you tell me nothing. If you were 


| know. 


|} wav—mark that I say, in any way 


| tion as usual. 
can it be pr ssible, Anne, | 


an ordinary woman, I should 
much thought to what you say rather 
to what you look, for you say nothing: 
bat you are not ordinary. You are esse, 
tially brave, and you have fewer of the 
fantastic, irrelevant fancies of women thay, 
any girl IT have ever known. There musi 
be something, then, to fear, since you { 
so intensely. 

you, 


hot 


or 


[like you, Anne; I respect 
I admire you too, more than you 

You are so utterly alone in this 
trouble that Tecan not desert you. And | 


will not.” 


‘Do not stay on my account.” 

‘But Ishall. That is, in the city: it js 
decided. Here is my address. Promis: 
that if you wish help or advice in any 
you 
will send me instantly a dispatch.” 

“There is nothing more that 
for you?” 

Nothing.” 

‘*And nothing that you can 
Think well, child.” 

Nothing.” 

Then, as it was late, he made her renew 


I Can Go 


| her promise, and went away. 


The next morning the package of news 
papers was brought to Anne from the sta 
She was in her own room 
waiting for them. She watched the boy 
coming along the road, and felt a sudden 
thrill of anger when he stopped to throw 
a stone ata bird. To stop with that in 
hishand! Old Nora brought up the pack 
Anne took it, and closed the door 
Then she sat down to read. 

Half an hour later, Gregory Dexter re 
ived a telegraphic dispatch from Lancas 
ter. ‘Come immediately. A. D.” 


age. 


| ce 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“Te was first always, Fortune 
Shone bright in his face. 
I fought for years; with no effort 
He conquered the place. 
We ran; my feet were all bleeding, 
sut he won the race. 
“My home was still in the shadow ; 
His lay in the sun. 
I longed in vain; what he asked for, 
It straightway was done. 
Once I staked all my heart’s treasure; 
We played—and he won!” 
— ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


WHEN the dispatch came, Dexter had 
not yet seen the morning papers. He ate 
his breakfast hastily, and on the way to 


: 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: | 
; 


the station and on board of the train he | 
read them with surprise and a tumultuous 
mixture of other feelings, which he did 
not stop then to analyze. Mrs. Bagshot | 
had been brought forward a second time 
ly the prosecution, and had testified to an 
extraordinary conversation which had tak 
en place between Mrs. Heathcote and an 
unknown young girl on the morning aft 
ey the news of Captain Heatheote’s death | 
in the Shenandoah Valley had been re- 
ceived, parts of which (the conversation) 
she, in an adjoining room, had overheard. 
He had barely time to grasp the tenor of | 
the evidence (which was voluminous, and 
interrupted by many questions) when the | 
train reached Lancaster, and he found Li 
in waiting with the red wagon. All Li |} 
could tell was that Miss Douglas was 
ing on a journey.” She was ‘‘all ready, 
with her bonnet on.” 

In the little parlor he found her, walk- 
ing up and down, as he had walked dur- 
ing the preceding evening. White as her 
face was, there was a new expression in her 

In some 


| t 


| 


t 
j 


] 


eyes—an expression of energy. 
way she had reached a possibility of action, 
and consequently a relief. When he had | 
entered, with a rapid motion she closed the 
‘* Have you read it?” she said. 


Yes: 


doors. 

‘You mean the new testimony ? 
I read it as I came out.” 

‘*And you understood, of course, that 
it was 1?” 

‘*T feared it might be.” 

‘And you see that I must go immedi- 
ately to Multomah ?” 

3y heavens! no. Tsee nothing of the 
kind. Rather should you hasten as far 
away as possible—to England, Germany 
some distant spot where you can safely 
rest until all danger, danger of discovery, 
is over.” 

“So you believe it also!” cried the girl, 
with seathing emphasis. ‘ You believe 
and condemn! Believe that garbled, dis- 
torted story ; condemn, when you only 
know half! Like all the rest of the world, 
you are in haste to believe, glad to be- 
lieve, the worst—in haste to join the hue 
and ery against a hunted man.” 

She stood in the centre of the room, her 
form drawn up to its full height, her eyes 
flashing. She looked inspired—inspired 
with anger and scorn. 

“Then it 7s garbled ?” said Dexter, find- 


| 


ing time even at that moment to admire | 


her beauty, which had never before been 
so striking. 


ANNE. 


and give the true version. 


story. 


side her shawl and gloves; 
was waiting outside. 


measures accordingly. 

| first you must tell me the whole,” he said, 
sitting down and folding his arms. 
| the loss of an hour is nothing compared 


eration, forthe mament [I am convinced, 


| jected to doubt, suspicion, perhaps insult. 


| not § 


~ 


OF 


to Multomah 
Tell me what 


“Tt is. And I must go 


rain to take.” 

‘First tell me, Anne; tell me the whole 
Let me hear it before you give it 
Surely there can be no ob- 


o the world. 
ection to my knowing it now.” 

‘There is no objection; but I can not 
ose the time. J must start.” 

A travelling-bag stood on the table be- 
the red wagon 
He comprehended 
hat nothing would stop her, and took his 


**T can arrange everything for you, and 
I will, and without the least delay. But 


| 
As to time, 


will not work in the dark. 


with the importance of gaining my co-op- 


I will telegraph to the court-room itself, 
and stop proceedings until you arrive. 
With my help, my name, my influence, 
behind you, you ean accomplish anything. 
But what could you do alone?) You would 
be misunderstood, misrepresented, sub- 


Have vou thought of this ?”’ 

‘**T mind nothing if I can but save 
him.” 

‘* But if you can save him more effect- 
ually with my assistance 7” 

‘*How can that be, when you dislike, 
suspect him ?” 

‘*Do you wish to drive me into a rage / 
Can I not be just to Ward Heathcote 
whether I like him or not, suspect him or 
Yes, even though I believe he is 
guilty? Tryme. If I promise to go with 
you to Multomah to-day, even if I think 
your presence there will be of no avail, 
will that induce you ?” 

Yes.” 

‘* Then I promise.” 

Without pausing, she sat down by the 
table, taking a newspaper from her pock- 
et. ‘‘ You have one,” she said; ‘* please 
follow me in the one you have. When 
| I saw the notice of his death, I went im- 
mediately to Helen. This woman Bag- 
shot testifies that she was in the next 
room. I am positive that at first both 
| the doors of Helen’s room were closed; 
| Bagshot, therefore, must have slightly 
opened one of them afterward unobserved 
iby us. There was a curtain hanging 
| partly over this door, but only partly; 
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she could have opened it, therefore, but 
slightly, or we should have noticed the 
¢] This accounts for the little that 
caught — only that 
were spoken in an elevated voice, for Hel- 
It will shorten the 
story, I think, if we read the summary on 


she those 


sentences 
en’s room is large. 
And in a clear voice 


Our readers will 
at the beginning of the 


the editorial page.” 


ie read as follows: 
remember that 
Heathcote trial we expressed the opinion 
that until some more probable motive for 
the deed than the desire to obtain control 
of wealth already his own was discovered 
in connection with the accused, the dis 
passionate observer would refuse to be- 
lieve his guilt, despite the threatening 
nature of the evidence. 
pears now to have | In an- 
other column parts of a remarkable con- 
versation are given, overheard by the wit- 
ness Bagshot—a conversation between Mrs. 
Heatheote and an unknown and beauti- 
ful young girl, who came to the house on 
ter the announcement of 
Captain Heathcote’s death in the Shenan 
doah Valley, and before the contradic- 
tion of the same had been received. This 
young girl was a stranger to the man Simp- 


een supplied. 


the morning af 


son, who Op ned the front door, and Simp- 


son has been in Mrs. Heathcote’s service 


fer some time. He testifies that she was 


| dered me.” 


denied entrance, Mrs. Heathcote not being | 


able to see al 


iv one, 
] 


from her note-book, wrote a line upon it, 


She then tore a leaf | 


and requested him to carry it to his mis- | 


tress, adding that she thought Mrs. Heath- 
cote would see her. As intimate friends 
had already been refused, Simpson was 
incredulous, but performed his duty. To 
his surprise, Mrs. Heathcote sent Bagshot 
to say that the stranger was to come to her 
immediately, and accordingly she was ush- 
ered up stairs, and the door closed. Upon 
being questioned as to what the line of 
writing was, Simpson replied that he did 
not read it. Bagshot, however, testifies 
that, in accordance with her duty, she cast 
her eye over it, and that it contained the 
following words: ‘*‘Do let me come to 
you. Crystal.” The word ** Crystal” was 
a signature, and Mrs. Heathcote seemed 
Bagshot testifies that the 
visitor was young and beautiful, although 
plainly, almost poorly, dressed, and that 
she remained with Mrs. Heathcote nearly 
two hours. Very soon after her depart- 
ure the telegraphic dispatch was received 
announcing Captain Heathcote’s safety, 


to recognize it. 


tion 


and then the wife started on that 
journey which was to end in death, 

This woman, Bagshot, so far the mos: 
important witness in the case, testifies 
that she heard only parts of the conyerss 
afew detached sentences which were 
spoken in an elevated tone. But, discon 
nected as the phrases are, they are brim 


ming with significance. The important 


parts of her story are as follows: First. 
she heard Mrs. Heatheote say, ‘* I shall 
| never rest until you tell me all!” Second. 


} robbed me of his love. 


that she cried out excitedly: ** You hay 
I will never for 
give you.” Third, that she said, rapidly 


and in a high, strained voice: ‘* Since he 


| Saw you he has never loved me; I see jt 


This motive ap- | 


now. He married me from pity, no doubt 
thinking that I was near death. 
many times he must lave wished me dead 
indeed! I wonder that he has not mur 
Fourth, that later she said 
‘Yes, he,shas borne it so far, and now he 
But if he were alive, I should 
have taunted him with it. Do you hear? 
I say Ishould have taunted him.” Fifth 
(and most remarkable of all), that this 
stranger made a strong and open avowal 
of her own love for the dead man, the ex- 
traordinary words of which are given in 
another column. 


LOW 


IS dead. 


There are several other 
sentences, but they are unfinished and 
comparatively unimportant. 

‘* The intelligent observer will not fail 
to note the significance of this testimony, 


which bears upon the case not only by 


| supplying a motive for the deed, but also, 


possibly, its immediate cause, in the words 


of the deeply roused and jealous wife: **I 


should have taunted him with it. 
should have taunted him.” 

*** The witness has been subjected to the 
closest cross-questioning ; 


I say I 


it seems LmMpos- 
sible to confuse her, or to shake her evi 
dence in the slightest degree. Divest her 
testimony of all comment and theory, and 
it still remains as nearly conclusive as 
any evidence, save ocular, can be. She it 
is who saw the prisoner enter his wife's 
room by stealth shortly before the mur- 
der; she it is who overheard the avowal 
of the rival, the rage and bitter jealousy 
of the wife, and her declaration that if her 
husband had lived she would have made 
known to him her discovery, and taunted 
him with it. 

‘** He did live; the report of his death 
was a mistake. It is more than probable 
that the wife carried out her threat.’” 


= 
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Here Anne paused and laid the newspa- | 


ner down; She was composed and grave. 


‘*T will now tell you,” she said, lifting 


her eyes to Dexter’s face, ‘‘ what really | 


occurred and what really was said. As I 
stated before, upon seeing the announce- 


He len. 


by which she always called me. 
hoped, she consented to see me, and this 
woman, Bagshot, took me up stairs to her 
room, We were alone. 
closed at first, I know; we supposed that 
they remained closed all the time. 
down by the low couch and took her in my 
I kissed her, and stroked her hair. 
[could notery; neither could she. 
rowed over her in silence. 
we did not speak. 
lon 
about the name in the marriage notice 

Angélique; I let him think that it was 
you.’ 
but she went on. 


aris. 


sor 


But aftera while, witha 


She said that after that 


of me; she thought only of Rachel Ban- 
nert. 


into her heart, roused by something in the 
tone of his voice: she always judged him 
by his voice. From that moment, she 
said, she had never been free from the jea 
lous apprehension that he had loved me; 
and then, looking at me as she lay in my 
arms, she asked, ‘But he never did, did 
he? 

“Tf I could have evaded her then, per- 
haps we should both have been spared all 
that followed, for we both suffered deep- 
ly. But I did not know how; I answer- 
ed: ‘He had many fancies, Helen; I may 
have been one of them. 
short time. You were his wife.’ 
then I asked her if her married life had 
not been happy. 

**Yes, yes, sheanswered. ‘Iworshipped 
him.’ And as she said this she began at 
last to sob, and the first tears she had shed 
flowed from her eyes, which had been so 
dulled and narrowed that they had looked 
dead. 
later she came back to the subject again. 
She did it suddenly; seizing my arm, and 
lifting herself up until her face was close 
to mine, she cried out quickly that first 
sentence overheard by Bagshot—' I shall 


| therefore, can 
ment of her husband's death, IT went to | 
L wrote upon a slip of paper the | 
line you have heard, and signed the nante | 


As I had | 


Both doors were | 


[knelt | 


| he has gone. 
For some time | 
loved 
¢ sigh, she said, ‘Anne, I deceived him | 


3ut when he brought her the mar- | 
riage notice, and asked if it was I, in an | 
instant an entirely new suspicion leaped | 


| den, when I was in 
But only for a | 
And | 


never rest until you tell me all!) Then, in 
a beseeching tone,she added: * Do not keep 
itfrom me. I know that he did not love 
me as J loved him; still, he loved me, and 
I—was content. What vou have to tell, 
not hurt me, for—] 
Then speak, Anne, speak.’ 

‘T tried to quiet her, but she clung to 
me feverishly. *Tell me—tell me all,’ she 
begged. ‘When they bring him home, and 
I see his still face lying in the coffin, I want 
to stand beside him with my hand upon his 
breast, and whisper that I know all, un- 
derstand all, forgive all. Anne, he will 
be glad to hear that—yes, even in death; 
for I loved him—love him—with all my 
soul, and he must know it now there where 
With all my imperfections, 
my follies, my deceptions, I 
him—loved him.’ 
weep, and I too burst into tears. 


was 
content. 


him— 
She began to 
It seem- 


ied to me also that he would be glad to 
| hear that sentence of hers. that forgive- 
I said, ‘It is of no consequence,’ | 
| did tell her all.” 
summer at Caryl’s she had noticed a| 
change in him, but that she did not think | 


ness. And so, judging her by myself, I 
She paused; her eyes were full of tears, 

and her voice trembled, as though in an- 

other moment it would break into sobs. 

“What did you tell her?” said Dexter. 
He was leaning back in his chair, his face 
divested of all expression save a rigid im- 
partiality. 

Must I repeat it?” 

‘*Of course, if Iam to know all.” 

‘T told her that at Caryl’s we had been 
much together,” she began, with down- 
cast eves; ‘‘ that, after a while, he made 
himself seem much nearer to me by—by 
speaking of—by asking me about—sacred 
things—I mean a religious belief.” (Here 


her listener's face showed a quick gleam 
of angry contempt, but she did not see it.) 
‘Then, after this, one morning in the gar- 


great trouble, he— 
spoke to me—in another way. And when 
I went away from Caryl’s he followed me, 
and we were together on a train during 
one day; mademoiselle was with us. At 
evening I left the train with mademoi- 
selle: hg did not know where we went. 
At this time I was engaged to Erastus 
Pronando. In August of the next sum- 


| mer I went to West Virginia to assist in 
But she had not been satisfied, and | 


the hospitals for a short time. Here, un- 
expectedly, I heard of him lying ill at a 
farm-house in the neighborhood. I did not 
even know that he was in the army. I 
went across the mountain to see if he was 
in good hands, and found him very ill; 


| 
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know 


did When the fever 


subsided, there were a few hours 


he not me, 
during 
deception, followed 


by a confession of the same, and separa 


Which there was a 


tion. He was to go back to his wife, and 
he did go back to her. It was because I 
believed that he had so fully gone back to 
her rather that he had never left her, 


that I 


or 
IT having been but a passing fancy 
told Helen all. She suspected something: 
it was better that the 
whole—should know how short-lived had 
been his interest in me, his forgetfulness 
of her. But 


pression upon | 


she should know 


instead of making this im 
ier, it roused in her a pas 
It was then that she 
exclaimed: ‘You have robbed me of his 
love; I will never forgive you’--the see- 
ond sentence overheard by that listening | 
Spy. 


sion of excitement. 


** Helen, [ answered, ‘he did not love | 
me. Do you not see that? He 
ly amusing himself. J am the one hu 
miliated. When I saw you with him at 
St. Lucien’s Church, I knew that he loved | 
you—probably had never loved any one | 
save you.’ 

‘T believed what I said. But this is 
what she answered: ‘It is nottrue. Since 
he saw you he has never loved me. I see 
it now. 
doubt 


was mere 


He married me from pity, no 
thinking that I near death. 
How many times he must have wished me | 
dead indeed! I wonder that he has not 
murdered me.’ 

‘This, also, Bagshot heard, for Helen 
had risen to her feet, and spoke in a high, 
strained voice, unlike her own. I put my 
arms around herand drew her down again. 
She struggled, but I would not let her go. 

*** Helen,’ I said, ‘ you are beside your- 
self. You were his wife, and you were 
happy. That one look I had in church 
showed me that you were.’ 

**She relapsed into stillness. After a 
while she looked up, and said, quietly, = It 
is a good thing he is dead.’ 

** Hush! Lanswered; * you do not know 
what you are saying.’ 

**Ves Ido. It is a good thing that he 
is dead,’ she repeated; ‘for I should have | 
found it out, and made his life a torment. 
And I should never have died; it would | 
have determined me nevertodie. Ishould | 
have lived on forever, an old, old woman, | 
close to him always, so that he could not | 
have you.’ 

‘*She seemed half mad; I think, at the | 
moment, she was half mad, owing to the | 


Was 


| it 


| feeling that he was an antagonist rose 


| room, 


shock, and to the dumb grief which 
consuming her. 

**Tt would have been a strange life yw, 
Wort 
not have left him even for a moment: 
should have put on my shawl and earried 
me to and fro just the same, and I sho 
have kissed him always when he wey: 
out and came in,as though we loved ex: 


should have led,’ she went on. 


other. I know his nature. It is—O God! 
[ mean it was—the kind I could haw 
worked upon. He was generous, vi 
tender to all women; he would 


yielded to me always, so far as beari: 


| Silently all my torments to the last.” 


Here Dexter interrupted the speak 
‘You will acknowledge now what I said 
concerning her ?” 

No,” replied Anne; ‘‘ Helenimagined 
all. She could never have carried 
out. She loved him too deeply.” 

Her eyes met his defiantly. 


The ok 
her face for a moment, met by a corn 
sponding retort in his. Then they both 
dropped their glance, and she resumed her 
narrative, 

‘*Tt was here that she cried out, ‘ Yes, 
he has borne it so far, and now he is dead 
But if he were alive, I should have taunt 
ed him with it. Do you hear? I say I 
should have taunted him.’ This 
Bagshot overheard. And then— She 
paused. 

** And then ?” repeated Dexter, his eyes 
full upon her face. 

‘*She grew calmer,” said the girl, turn 
ing her face from him, and speaking for 
the first time hurriedly; ‘* she even kissed 
me. ‘You were always good and true,’ 
she said. ‘ But it was easy to be good and 
true, if you did not love him.’ I suppose 
she felt my heart throb suddenly under 
her head (she was lying in my arms), for 
she sprang up,and wound herarms around 
my neck, bringing her eyes again close to 


also 


rp 
a. 


mine. ‘Did you love him? she asked 
‘Tell me—tell me; it will do no han 
now.’ 


‘* But I drew myself out of her grasp, 
although she clung to me. I crossed the 
She followed me. ‘* Tell me,’ slic 
whispered; ‘I shall not mind it. Indeed, 
I wish that you did love him, that you do 
love him, for then we would mourn for 
him together. I can be jealous of |} 
love for you, but not of yours for him, 
poor child. Tell me, Anne; tell me. | 
long to know that you are miserable too.’ 


IS 


é 
4 
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ene 


leaning on in truth, she 
was too weak to stand alone, 


was me : 
She clung 
to me in the old caressing way. 


me,’ she whispered, 


But I set my lips. 
Chen, still clinging to me, her eyes fixed 
on mine, she said that I could not love; 
that I did not know what 
that I never would know, because my na 
ture was too calm and shallow. 


love meant: 


other taunting, hissing words, which 1 
will not repeat; and then—and then—I 
not know how it came about, but I 
pushed her from me, with her whispering 
yoice and shining eyes, and spoke out 


ao 


aloud (we were standing near that door) | 
those words which Bagshot | 


those words 


has repeated.” 
**You said those words ? 
did.” 
‘*Then you loved him ?” 


‘Do you love him now ?” 


As Dexter asked this question his eyes 
were fixed upon her with searching intent 


self, which her face had worn from the 
beginning. Then gradually a 
blush rose, spread itself over her forehead, 
and even dyed her throat before it faded. 
‘You have no right to ask that,” she said, 


haste, as though it was a refuge. 


‘Tell | 


She said 


| now it is he who has been taken, and—oh! 
| I can not bear it 
tears. 
‘Ts that all?” said Dexter, coldly. 
‘*That is all.” 
Then there 


I can not, can not bear 
She paused; her eyes were full of 


was a silence. 

Do you not think it is important ?” 
she asked at last, with a new timidity in 
her voice. 

‘Tt will make an impression; it will be 
your word against Bag The point 
proved will be that instead of your having 
separated in anger, with words of bitter- 
ness and jealousy, you separated in peace, 
Her letter will be important, 


shot’s. 


as friends. 


| if it proves this.” 


“Tt does. Ihave also another—a little 


| note telling me of her husband's safety, 


| to the train. 


and dropped into a letter-box on her way 
And I have the locket she 
gave me on the day of our last interview. 


| She took it from her own neck and clasped 
| itaround mine a moment before I left her.” 
ness, and at first she met his gaze with the | 
same absorbed expression, unconscious of | 


burning | 


“Did Bagshot know of the existence of 
this locket 2” 
“She must have known it. For Hel 


en said she always wore it; and Bagshot 


| dressed her daily.” 


‘Will you let me see it? And the two 


| letters also, if they are here? 
returning to her narrative with instinctive | 


‘After I had said those words, there | 


was no more bitterness between us. 
think then Helen forgave me. She asked 
me to come and live with her in her deso- 
lation, 
could come, but not then; and it was at 
this time that she said, not what Bagshot 
has reported, ‘ You can not conquer hate,’ 
but, ‘You can not conquer fate.’ And 
she added : ‘We two must be together, 
Anne; we are bound by a tie which can 
not be severed, even though we may wish 
it. You must bear with me, and I must 
suffer you. It is our fate.’ 

Later, she grew more feverish ; her 
strength was exhausted. But when at 
last I rose to go, she went with me to the 
door. 


us must have died.’ 
to a whisper. 
ed. ‘And as we are not the kind of wo- 
men who change, it must have ended in 
the wearing out of the life of one of us—the 
one who loved the most. And_ people 


[| 


“They are up stairs. will get them.” 

What he wished to find out was wheth- 
er she wore the locket. She eame back 
so soon that he said to himself she could 
not have had it on—there had not been 


| time to remove it; besides, as he held it in 


I answered that perhaps later I | 
| two letters carefully. 
| the locket again and examined it. 

| a costly trinket, set with diamonds; 


He read the 
Then he took up 


his hand it was not warm. 


It was 
with- 


|in was a miniature, a life-like picture of 
| Helen’s husband. 


He looked at his rival silently. The 


| man was in prison, charged with the high- 


| Dexter believed him guilty. 


‘Tf he had lived,’ she said, ‘one of | 
Then her voice sank | 
‘Changed or died,’ she add- | 


est crime in the catalogue of crimes, and 
Yet it was, 
all the same, above all and through all, 
the face of his rival still—of his triumph- 
ant and successful rival. 

He laid down the locket, rose, and went 
over to Anne. 

She was standing by the window, much 


| dejected that he had not been more im- 


pressed by the importance of what she had 
revealed. She looked up as he came near. 
“Anne,” he said, ‘‘I have promised to 


would have called it by some other name, | take you to Multomah, and I will keep my 


and that would have been the end. 


But | promise. 


But have you considered that if 
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you correct and restate Bagshot’s testimo- 
ny in all the other points, you will also 
be required to acknowledge the words of 
that confession 7” 

‘Yes, I know it,” she murmured, turn- 
ing toward the window again. 

“Tt ean not but be repugnant to you. 
Think how you will be talked about, mis- 


understood, The newspapers will be black | 


it will go through the 
length and breadth of the land accompa 
nied with jests, and possibly with worse 
than jes Anne, look up; listen to what 
lam goingtosay. Marry me, Anne; mar 
ry me to-day; and go on the witness stand 
as my wife.” 

She gazed at him, her eyes widened with 


surprise, 


ith vour name 


t 
Ls. 


if go you must 


He took her hands, and began to plead. 
“Tt is a strange way and time in which to 
woo you, dear; but it is a strange ordeal 
which you have to go through. As my 
misconstrue your evidence; for your mar- 
riage will have given the lie beforehand 
to the worst comment that can be made, 
namely, that you still love Heathcote, and 
hope, if he is acquitted, to be his wife. — It 


suppose,” 


said Dexter, stroking her hair. 
He thought she had yielded. 

“You do not understand,” she said. 
breaking from him. ‘* You are generous 
and kind, the best friend I have ever had 
and it is for that reason, if for no other 
that I would never wrong you by marry 
i you, because 
Jecause repeated Dexter. 
3ecause I still love him.” 

Heathcote ?” 

“Vos.” 

His face changed, yet he continued his 
urging. ‘Even if you do love him, 
would not marry him now.” 

She did not answer. 


“You would not marry him with poor 
Helen’s blood between you ?” 

“Tt is not between us. He is innocent 

‘But if, after escaping conviction, 
should yet be made clear to you—perhaps 


| to you alone—that he was guilty, then 
wife, no one will dare to insult you or to | 


would you marry him ?” 

“No. But the very greatness of his 
crime would make him in a certain way 
sacred to me on account of the terrible 1 


| morse and anguish he would have to en 


will be said that you loved him once, but | 


that this tragedy has changed the feeling, 


> 


you will be called noble in coming 
forward of vour own accord to acknow- 
ledge an avowal which must be now pain 
fulto you in the extreme. The ‘unknown 
young gir? will be unknown no longer, 
when she comes forward as Gregory Dex- 
ter’s wife, with Gregory Dexter by her side 
to give her, in the eyes of all men, his 
proud protection and respect.” 

Anne’s face responded to the warm 
earnestness of these words: she had nev- 
er felt herself so powerfully drawn. to- 
ward him as at that moment. 

‘“As to love, Anne,” he continued, his 
voice softening, *‘do not faney that I am 
feigning anything when I say that I do 
love you. The feeling has grown up un- 
consciously. I shall love you very dear- 


ly when you are my wife; you could 
command me, child, to almost any ex- 
tent. As for your feeling toward me 


marry me, and I will make you love 
He drew her toward him. ‘‘ITam 
not too old, too old for you, am IT?” he 
said, gently. 

‘Tt is not that,” she answered, in deep 
distress. ‘‘Oh, why, why have you said 
this?” 


‘Well. 


me,” 


because I am fond of you, I 


dure.” 

‘A good way to punish criminals,” said 
Dexter, bitterly. ‘*To give them your love 
and your life, and make them happy.” 

‘*He would not be happy; he would bi 
a wretched man through every moment 
of his life, and die a wretched death. 
Whatever forgiveness might come in an 
other world, there would be none in this. 
Helen herself would wish me to be his 
friend.” 

‘* For the ultra-refinement of self-decep- 
tion, give me a woman,” said Dexter, with 
even deepened bitterness. 

‘*But why do we talk of it when he is 
not guilty 2?” continued Anne. Then 
ing him take up his hat and turn toward 
the door, she ran to him and seized his 
arm. ‘* You are not going?” she cried, 
abandoning the subject with a quick, 
burning anxiety which told more than all 
the rest. ‘* Will you not take me, as you 
promised, to Multomah ?” 

‘You still wish me to take you there /” 

‘Yes, yes.” 

‘What do you think a man is made 
of?” he said, throwing down his hat, but 
leaving her, and walking across to the 
window. 


Anne followed him. ‘ Mr. Dexter,” she 


said, standing behind him shrinkingly, so 
that he could not see her, ‘‘ would you 


he 
2 
j q 


AN 


ish me to marry you when I love—love 


as I said, in those words which you 
rave read, and—even more?’ Her face 
is erimson, her voice broken, her hands 


Hl, 


re clasped so tightly that the red marks | 


of the pressure were visible. 

He turned and looked at her. ‘‘ Is it so, 
child?” 
than her words. 

emed to him then that he was the most 
infortunate man in the whole world. He 
took her in his arms, and kissed her sadly, 

‘God bless you! dear,” he said. ** Think 
it no more. But, oh, Anne, Anne, if 
eould but have been! Why does he 
have everything, and I nothing?” He 


he said, for her face told even more 


sowed his head over hers as it lay on his | 


reast, and stood a moment; then he re- 


leased her, went to the door, and breathed | 


the outside air in silence. 

Closing it, he turned and came toward 
her again, and in quite another tone said, 
‘Are you ready? If you are, we will go 
to the city, and start as soon as possible 
for Multomah.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

“Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity: 
The de air listen’d round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear, 
The little wide-mouth’d heads upon the spout 
IIlad eunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Made her cheeks flame:....the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she 
Not less thro’ all bore up.”—Ternyyson, 


GREGORY DEXTER kept his word. He 
telegraphed to Miss Teller and to Miss 
Teller’s lawyers. He thought of every- 
thing, even recalling to Anne’s mind that 
she ought to write to her pupils and to 
the leader of the choir, telling them that 
she expected to be absent from the city 
for several days. ‘‘It would be best to 

‘sign all the places at once,” he said. 
‘After this is over, they can easily come 
back to you if they wish to do so.” 


“Tt may make a difference, then, in my | 


position ?” said Anne. 

“It will make the difference that you 
will no longer be an unknown person- 
age,” he answered, briefly. 

lis dispatch had produced a profound 
sensation of wonder in the mind of Miss 
Teller, and excitement in the minds of 
Miss Teller’s lawyers. Helen’s aunt, so 
far, had not been able to form a conjec- 
ture as to the identity of the mysterious 


All his anger faded; it | 


NE. 603 
| young girl who had visited her niece, and 
| borne part in that remarkable conversa- 
tion; Bagshot’s description brought no im- 
age before her mind. The acquaintance 
with Anne Douglas, the school-girl at Ma 
| dame Moreau’s, was such a short, unim- 
portant, and now distant episode in the 
brilliant, crowded life of her niece that she 
had forgotten it, or at least never thought 
of it in this connection. She had never 
heard Helen call Anne Crystal.” Her 
imagination was fixed upon a girl of the 
lower class, beautiful, and perhaps in her 
Way even respectable 


5 


‘Sone of those fan 
cies which,” she acknowledged, ‘* gentle 
men sometimes have,” the tears gather 
ing in her pale eves as she spoke, so re 
| pugnant was the idea to her, although she 
tried to accept it for Heathcote’s sake 
But how could Helen have known a girl 
of this sort?) Was this, too, one of thos: 
| bitter trials which wives of ‘‘men of the 
world” were obliged to endure ? 

Neither did Isabel or Rachel think of 
Anne. Tothem she had been but a schoo! 
girl, and they had not seen her or heard 
of her since that summer at Caryl’s; she 
had passed out of their remembrance as 
entirely as out of their vision. Their idea 
of Helen’s unknown visitor was similar 
to that which occupied the mind of Miss 
Teller. And in their hearts they had spec 
ulated upon the possibility of using money 
with such a person, inducing her to come 
forward, name herself, and deny Bagshot’s 
testimony point-blank, or at least the dan 
gerous portions of it. It could not matter 
much to a girl of that sort what she had 
to say, provided she wes well paid for it. 

Miss Teller and the lawyers were wait 
ing to receive Anne, when, late in the 
| evening, she arrived, accompanied by Mr 
Dexter. The lawyers had to give 
first to Miss Teller. 

**Oh, Anne, dear child!” she eried, em- 
bracing the young girl warmly; ‘* I never 
dreamed it was you. And you have come 
all this way to help us! Ido not in the 
least understand how; but never mind 
nevermind. God bless you!” She sobbed 
as she spoke. Then seeing Dexter, who 
was standing at some distance, she called 
him to her, and blessed him also. He re- 
ceived her greeting in silence. He had 
brought Anne, but he was in no mood to 
appreciate benedictions. 

And now the lawyers stepped forward, 
arranging chairs at the table in a suggest 
ive way, opening papers, and consulting 


Way 
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note-books. Anne looked toward Dexter 
for directions; his eves told her to seat 


herself in one of the arm-chairs. 
withdrew 
room, and Miss Teller, having vainly en- 
deavored to beekon him to her side, so that 
he might be within reach of her tearful 

| 


whispers and sympathy-seeking finger, 


resigned herself to excited listening and | 


silence, 


When Anne Douglas appeared in the | 


witness-stand in the Heatheote murder 
trial, a buzz of curiosity and surprise ran 


around the crowded court-room. 


‘A young girl!’ was the first whisper. | 


Tien, ** Pretty, rather,” from the women, 
and ‘* Beautiful!” from the men. 
isabel grasped Rachel's arm. 
Anne Douglas 


struck voice. 


wonder- 
You remember her—the 


she said, in a 


school-girl, Miss Vanhorn’s n'ee>, who was 
at Caryl’s that summer? Helen always 
liked her: and Ward Heatheote used to 
talk to her now and then, although Mr 
Dexter paid her more real attention.” 

‘*T remember her,” said Rachel, coldly; 
“but I do not recollect the other cireum- 
stances you mention.” 

Anne,” continued Isabel, too 
much absorbed to notice Rachel’s man- 

‘But older, and a thousand times 
handsomer. Rachel, that girl is beauti- 
ful!” 


Anne's eyes were downeast. 


is 


ner. 


She feared 
to see Heatheote, and she did not even 
know in what part of the room he was 
placed. She remained thus while she was 
identified by Bagshot and Simpson, while 
she gave her name, and went through the 
preliminary forms; when at last she did 
raise her eyes, she looked only at the law- 
yers who addressed her. 

And now the ordeal opened. All, or 
almost all, of that which she had told 
Gregory Dexter she was now required to 
repeat here, before this crowded, listening 
court-room, this sea of faces, these watch- 
ing lawyers, the judge, and the dreaded 
jury. She had never been in a court- 
room before. For one moment, when she 
first looked up, her courage failed, and 
those who were watching her saw that it 
had failed. Then toward whom did her 
frightened glance turn as if for aid ? 

‘Rachel, it is Gregory Dexter,” said Is- 
abel, again grasping her companion’s arm 
excitedly. 

‘*Pray, Isabel, be more quiet,” answer- 
Mrs. Bannert. But her own heart 


ed 


He then | 
to another part of the large | 


that | 


| throbbed quickly for a moment as she } 
cognized the man who had told her w 
he thought of her plainly in erude ad 


plebeian Saxon phraseology. 


Anne was now speaking.  Bagsho 
testimony was read to her phrase 
phrase. Phrase by phrase she corre! 
rated its truthfulness, but added what | 
preceded and followed. In this manner 
all the overheard sentences were repeat: 
amid close attention, the interest iner 
ing with every word. 

But still it was evident that all wi 
waiting; the attitude was plainly on 
| alert expectancy. 
| For what were they waiting? For t 


confession of love, to whose ** extraorm 
nary words” the New York journals had 
called attention. 

At last it came. <An old lawyer read 
the sentences aloud, slowly, marked!y 
while the fall of a feather could have been 
heard in the crowded room, and all ey 
were fastened pitilessly upon the defen: 
less girl; for she seemed at 


that moment 
utterly forsaken and defenseless, 

*** You say that I can not love,’” slo 
ly read the lawyer, in his clear, dry voi 
‘that it is not inmy nature. You know 
nothing about it. You have thought me 
a child; Tama child no longer. I loye 
your husband, Ward Heathcote, with m 
whole heart. It is a delight to me simply 
to be near him, to hear his voice, to mect 
his eyes. When he speaks my name, ail 
my being goes toward him. I love him 
so utterly that everything else on the fac 
of the earth is as nothing to me compared 
with it; and I would be your servant, yes, 
yours, only to be in the same house with 
him, even if I was of no more account in 
his eyes than the dog on the mat before 
| his door.’” 
| There was an instant of dead silence 
| after these last passionate words had fallen 
strangely from the old lawyer's thin lips 

Then, ‘‘ Are these your words?” he asked 

‘*They are,” replied Anne. 

In that supreme moment her glance. 
vaguely turned away from the questioner. 
| met the direct gaze of the prisoner. Un- 
til now she had not seen him. It was but 
an instant that their eyes held each other, 
but in that instant the thronged court- 
room faded from her sight, and her face. 
which, while the lawyer read, had been 
white as marble, was now colored with 
blush, and so transfigured with deep feel- 
ing, so uplifted, so beautiful, that men 
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Jeaned forward to see her more closely, to | 


print. as it were, that exquisite image upon 


the ir memories forever. 

Then the crowd took its breath again 
audibly; the sight was over. 
cunk down and covered her face with her 
lands, and Miss Teller, much agitated, was 
sending her a glass of water. 

Even the law is human sometimes, and 
there was now a short delay. 

So far, while the testimony of the new 
witness had been dramatic, and in its in 
terest absorbing, it had not proved much, 
extent the theory 
On the contrary, more | 
than ever now were people inclined to be- | 
lieve that this lovely young girl was in 
reality the wife’s rival. Men whispered 
to each other, significantly, ss Heathcote | 
he was about. That is the | 
most beautiful girl I ever saw in my life; 
and nothing ean alter that.” 

But now the tide turned. The exami 
nation proceeded, and the two unfinished 
sentences which Bagshot had repeated, 
plirases Which seemed to tell so much, were 
Anne corrected them. 

“*You can not conquer hate,’ 
the lawyer. 

‘Mrs. Heatheote did not say that,” be 
evan Anne; but her voice was still tremu- 
lous, and she paused a moment in order to 
control it. 

wish to remark here,” 


or shaken to any grea 


pros¢ eution. 


knew what 


read. 


read 


Anne had | 


| the most. 


hi 


said one of | 


Miss Teller’s lawyers, ‘‘ that while the wit- | 
ness named Lucretia Bagshot is possessed | 


of an extraordinary memory, and while 


sht has also repeated what she overheard | 


with a correctness and honesty which are 
indeed remarkable in a person who would 
deliberately open a door and listen, in this 
instance her careful and conscientious ears 
will be found to have been mistaken.” 
He was not allowed to say more. 


But | 


as he had said all he wished to say, he | 


bore his enforced silence with equanimity. 


‘*Mrs. Heatheote wished me to come and | 


live with her,” continued Anne. 
said, not what Mrs. Bagshot has reported, 
but, ‘You can not conquer fate.’ 
then she added, ‘We two must be togeth- 
er, Anne; we are bound by a tie which 


She | 


And | 


can not be severed, even though we may | 


wish it. You must bear with me, and I 
must suffer you. It is our fate.’ 

This produced an effect; it directly con- 
tradicted the impression made by Bag- 
shot’s phrase, namely, that the two wo- 
men had parted in anger and hate, the 


wife especially being i 
peration. 


nha mood of des 
True, it was but Anne’s word 
against Bagshot’s, and the strange tend 
ency toward believing the worst, which is 
often seen at criminal trials, inclined most 


minds toward the elder woman's story. 


Still, the lawyers for the defense were 


hopeful. 


The last remaining sentence, or portion 


of a sentence, was now read: **‘ If he had 
lived, one of us must have died.’ 


It had been decided that Anne should 


| here give all that Helen had said, without 


omission, as she had given it to Dexter. 
“Yes,” she answered ; Mrs. Heath- 
eote used those words. But it was in"the 


following connection. When we had said 


_good-by, and I had promised to come 


again after the funeral, she went with me 
toward the door. ‘If he had lived,’ she 
said, ‘one of us must have died.’ Then 
she paused an instant, and her voice sank. 
‘Changed or died,’ she added. ‘And as 
we are not the kind of women who change, 


| it must have ended in the wearing out of 


the life of one of us—the one who loved 
And people would have called 
it by some other name, and that would 
have been the end. But now it is he who 
oh! Tean not bear 
it—I can not, can not bear it!” 

She repeated these words of Helen’s 
with such realistic power that tears came 
to many eyes. Rachel Bannert for the 
first time veiled her face. All the feeling 
in her, such as it was, was concentrated 
upon Heatheote, and Helen’s bitter ery of 
grief, repeated by Anne, had been the se 
cret cry of her own heart every minute 
since danger first menaced him. 

Anne’s words had produced a sensa- 
tion: still, they were but her unsupported 
words. 

But now something else was brought 
forward; proof which, so far as it went, a 
least, was tangible. 


is been taken, and 


Anne was testifying 
that, before she went away, Helen had 
taken from her own neck a locket and 
given it to her as a token of renewed af- 
fection; and the locket was produced. The 
defense would prove by Bagshot herself 
that this locket on its chain was around 
her mistress’s neck on the morning of that 
day, and Mrs. Heathcote must therefore 
have removed it herself and given it to 
the present witness, since the latter could 
hardly have taken it from her by foree 
without being overheard, the door being 
so very conveniently ajar. 


— 
\ 
| 
| 
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And now the next proof was produced, 
the hurried note written to Anne by Hel 
en, after the tidings of her husband's safety 
had been received. After the writing was 
identified as Helen's, the note was read. 


‘“‘DeEAR ANNE,—Ward is safe. It was 
I have just received a dis- 
He is wounded, but not danger- 


a mistake. 


patch. 


ously, and I write this on my way to the | 


train, for Iam going to him; that is, if I 
ean get through. All is different now, 


dear. I trust you. But I love him too 


much not to try and make him love me 
the most, if I possibly ean. HELEN.” 


This was evidence clear and decided. 


It was no longer Anne’s word, but Hel- | 


Whatever else the listeners 
‘continued to believe, they must give up 


en's 


own. 


the idea that the wife and this young girl | 


had parted in anger and hate ; for if the 
locket as proof could be evaded, the note 
eould not. 

But this was not all. An excitement 


more marked than any save that produced 


when Anne acknowledged the confession | 
| 
arose in the court-room when the lawyers | 


forthe defense announced that they would 
now bring forward a second letter—a letter 
written by Mrs. Heathcote to the witness 


in the inn at Timloesville on the evening | 


of her death—her last letter, what might 
be called her last utterance on earth. It 
had been shown that Mrs. Heathcote was 
seen writing; it would be proved that a 
letter was given toa colored lad employed 
in the hotel soon after Captain Heathcote 
left the room, and that this lad ran across 
the street to the post-office and dropped 
it into the mail-box. Not being able to 
read, he had not made out the address. 

When the handwriting of this letter 
also had been identified, it was, amid ea- 
ger attention, read aloud. The feeling 
was as if the dead wife herself was speak- 
ing to them from the grave. 


“ TIMLOESVILLE, June 10, half past 8 P.M. 

‘““DrarR ANNE,—I sent you a few lines 
from New York, written on my way to 
the train, but now that I have time, I feel 
that something more is due to you. I 
found Ward at a little hospital, his right 
arm injured, but not seriously. He will 
not be able to use it readily for some time; 
itisinasling. But he is so much better 
that they have allowed us to start home- 
ward. We are travelling slowly—more, 


| however, on my account than his. 
| to have the journey over. 
| ‘Dear Anne, I have thoucht over 
our conversation —all that you told n 
all that I replied. I am so inexpressi! 
happy to-night, as I sit here writing, th, 
IT can and will do you justice, and tell al] 
the truth—the part that I have hither 
withheld. And that is, Anne, that yo 
influence over him was for good, and that 
your pain and effort have not been throw) 
away. You asked him to bear his part 
in life bravely, and he has borne it; you 
asked him to come back to me, and he did 
|eome back. If you were any other wo 
man on earth, I would never confess this 
confess that I owe to you my happiness 
of last winter, when he changed, even in 
his letters, to greater kindness ; confess 
that it was your influence which mad 
him, when he came home later, so much 
more watehful and gentle in his eare of, 
his manner toward, me. I noticed thi 
change on the first instant, the first letter, 
and it made my heart bound. If it had 
been possible, I should have gone to him 
then, but it was not. He had rejoined his 
regiment, and I could only watch for his 
letters like a girl of sixteen. When } 
did come home, I counted every hour of 
that short visit as so much happiness great 
er than I had ever known before. For I 
had always loved him, and now he loved 
me. 

‘Do not contradict me; he does love 
me. At least he is so dear to me, and so 
kind and tender, that I do not know 
whether he does or not, but am content 
You are a better, nobler woman; yet I 
have the happiness. 

‘*He does not know that I have seen 
you, and [ shall never tell him. He does 
not know that J know what an effort he 
has made. But every kind act and tone 
goes to my heart. For I did deceive him, 
Anne; and if it had not been for that de- 
ception, probably he would not now be my 
husband—he would be free. 

‘Yet good has come out of evil this 
time, perhaps on account of my deep love. 
No wife was ever so thankfully happy as 
I am to-night, and on my knees I have 
thanked my Creator for giving me that 
which makes my life one long joy. 

‘*He has come in, and is sitting oppo 
site, reading. He does not know to whom 
I am writing—does not dream what I am 
saying. And he must never know: I can 
not rise to that. 


THE PAWN-SHOP. 


‘No, Anne, we must not meet, at least 
for the present. 


ourself will feel that it is. But when I 


reach home I will write again, and then | 


ou will answer. 


Always, with warm love, vour friend, | 


During the reading of this letter, the 
} 
Miss Teller’s sobs could be heard. 
oo, broke down, and wept silently. 

“When I reach home I will 
gain, and then you will answer.” 


Anne, 


Were d. 
THE PAWN-SHOP. 
recent movement which 
general in all our large cities toward 
orderly and economie organization of 


was SO 


th 


the abundant charity, both public and pri- 
for aiding the poor, and especially | 


vate, 


the tendency it displayed of a growin 
distrust of mere alms-giving as being at 
hest an injudicious and temporary pallia- 
together with the increasing convie- 
tion that it is possible to permanently im- 
prove the condition of the poor only as 

‘y are taught the self-respect of inde- 
pendence, and furnished with the means 


LIVe, 


Lhit 


of becoming so, suggest the following so- | 
cial study of the pawn-shop, as it is and 


as it might be made. 

No one, be he poor or rich, can expect 
that his entire life shall be passed with 
such an exceptional freedom from the 


common lot of mankind that he shall nev- | 


er experience at any time the need of some 
temporary assistance, and especially is this 
need felt by the poor from the very fact 
of their poverty. The only institution 


regularly constituted in society as yet for | 


mecting this need is the pawn-shop. 


In France, in Italy, and elsewhere in | 
Europe, the Mont-de-Piété, as it is called, | 


is an institution supported by the funds of 
he state, and operated under publie con- 
trol. It is thus always abundantly sup- 


plied with the means it needs for carrying | 


on its business, never taking advantage of 


a plea of its own poverty to increase its | 


gains, or to lessen the aid it can give to 
those who require it; and while the rate 
of interest charged is low, the profits of 
the business, if they prove excessive, re- 
turn to the state itself, for the benefit of 


It is better so, and you | 


yisoner for the first time sat with his | 
ad bowed, his face shaded by his hand. | 


write | 
Helen | 


vad reached home, and Anne—had an- | 
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the public from which they were original 
ly drawn. In Paris, for example, so ad- 
| mirably is the Mont-de-Piété organized, 
so thoroughly respectable are all its sur 
roundings, that there is no social obloquy 
connected with its use, and it is a very 
| general custom for persons in easy cir- 
cumstances to deposit in the spring their 
i furs and winter clothing with it, redeem 
ing them the winter and 
they want them again for their personal 
} use. 


when comes, 
In this way they are certain to es- 
eape the risk and bother of guarding them 
from the of moths during the 
summer, while having the use of the mon 


ravages 


ey advanced upon them, at such a reason 
able interest as makes the operation an ad 
vantageous one to both parties. The poor 
find this institution their best friend to ap- 
| ply to when they have urgent need for a 
small loan, nor is their self-respect hurt in 
| making the application; they are the chief 
| supporters of the institution; it is organ- 
ized for their benefit, and they feel that 
they have a right to use it. There is no 
| more air of a furtive transaction in visit- 
ing it for legitimate purposes of business 
| than there is here in entering a public post 
otlice to buy a postage stamp. 
There is no need to particularize con- 
| cerning the difference between such an in- 
stitution and the pawn-shops whose three 
| balls are so increasingly scattered over the 
poorer sections of all the cities of this coun- 
try. 
| singular, too, that pawnbroking should 
| have sunk to so low a level, both here and 
in England, when we remember that one 
of the chief inducements put forward in 
the original prospectus for the establish- 
|} ment of the Bank of England was that it 
would regularly engage in the pawning 
| business, being ready at all times to ad 
vance reasonably on such silver-plate and 
other personal property as its customers 
| should deposit with it, charging for this 
convenience a much less rate of interest 
than the gold and silver smiths of the 
time, who had the monopoly of this busi- 
ness, were in the habit of charging. But 
to-day, to mortgage one’s house, to hy- 
pothecate one’s bonds, to get an advance 


As a matter of social history, it is 


or 
| upon one’s storage receipts or one’s bills of 
| lading, is a business operation as respect- 
| able as it is general; while to pawn one’s 
| watch or any other piece of personal pro- 
| perty, though the operations are of pre- 
| cisely the same character, and are under- 
itaken from the same necessity, is consid- 


= 

| 
i 
t 
7 
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ered a somewhat disreputable transaction. 


This is partly owing to the fact that public 
attention has not been ealled to the intel 
ligent 


and sympathetic study of the mat- 
ter. The more prosperous classes have, 
with a careless disregard for the welfare 
of their more needy fellow-citizens, allow- 
ed the whole business to fall into unwor- 


thy hands. How thoroughly the best in- 


terests of the poor have been in this matter | 


disregarded is shown conclusively by the 


fact that the legal rate of interest allowed | 
the pawnbrokers in our large cities is six 


per cent. a month, or seventy-two per cent. 
year. 
all 


Amone the citi 


| possible to combine with a 
of the country, | 


Boston, Massachusetts, is the only one in | 


which any attention has been given to this 


W holly 


| to their common end 
innecessary burden placed upon | 


the poor, and where a proper considera- | 
tion of the subject has led to a practical | 


reform. 
in that city, recognizing the importance 
of organizing pawnbroking in an orderly 
business way, subseribed a capital of one 
hundred thousand dollars for the estab- 
lishment of a 
first ealled. This name was soon changed 
to that of the Collateral Loan Bank, the 
in being made in deferenee to the 


Pawners’ Bank, as it was 


} 


prejuc 


**pawner.” 


e 
1: 


was allowed to charge on its loans one 
and a half per cent. a month, or eighteen 
a year. The dividends to the 
stockholders limited eight per 
, and all excess of profits after the 
payment of expenses was to be spent in 
the free distribution of coal to the poor 


per cent, 
were to 


cent 


Several years ago a few rich men 


smallest interest. 


requiring this aid, and at the same ti: 
raised the compensation of those who 
tend to the details of the business alo 
the rate they at first were paid. Thu 
all the various classes who are connecto| 
with the bank have been benefited, 

But excellent and unquestionable as a) 
the benefits this application of intellige;: 
sympathy for the poor has produced 
the organization of pawning, yet it is evi 
dent that it is not all that can be don 
this direction by a further application of 
the same principle to the economic study 
of their condition. Why would it not | 
pawners bank 
a savings-bank, so that these two institu 
tions should work harmoniously togetli: 
the improyveny 
of the hard conditions of the poor? T 
very necessity of security to-day forces 
the savings-bank, which gathers its funds 
from the poor, to limit its investment of 
them to such securities as pay but thie 
But the pawners’ bank 
offers, as experience has shown, an excep 
tionally safe opportunity for the invest 
ment of large aggregate sums of money 
at exceptionally high rates of 


of interest. 


| Though eighteen per cent. a year, or one 


against the use of the word | 


and a half per cent. a month, is evidently 
ruinous to the ordinary transactions of 


| business, yet it is only a fourth of seventy 
By the terms of its charter the bank | 


two per cent., which is the regular charge 
for pawnbroking in all of our cities. A 
pawners’ bank, therefore, the capital of 
which was contributed by the rich, who 
would be contented with a small interest 
upon their investment, could induce the 


poor to deposit their small savings with 


during the months of December, January, | 


and February, under the supervision of 
the Town Council. The business has been 
found so large as to justify the increase of 
the capital; and in their reports the man- 
agers of the bank reiterate the statement 
that the business is one of the surest there 
is, the security being in all cases deposited 
with the bank before the loan is made, 
and being in the immense majority of 
cases promptly redeemed. A very large 
proportion of the loans are made for sums 
less than a dollar, while the borrowers, 


upon the payment of the interest, are so | 


astonished at the smallness of this charge 
that they constantly offer to pay more. 
The bank, while paying to its stockholders 


it by the secure promise of a higher rate 
of interest than they can get now. The 
details of such a plan could be easily 
worked out if the task were undertaken 
with an intelligent and heart-felt sympa- 
thy with the purposes it should propose 
and the results it sought to gain, the es 
sential idea of the scheme being that it 
would enable the poor to lend their say- 
ings to the poor. 


A DIMPLE. 
A VALLEY born in sunshine with the blush of 
early morn; 
A vale where pleasure nestles in nature’s 
softest down; 


their regular dividends of eight per cent., | Paradise by a smile created; 


has reduced the cost of pawning to those 


An Eden lost by a frown. 


: 
, 


RUDENCE, 


VI. 

ONAS FIELDING left Mrs. Boyee’s 
J conversazlone determined to seek an 
early opportunity of accepting or Ar 

y's invitation. That young | ndy had 
him as wide minded int he mids st 
There was cer 


npresst da 
of confusing influences. 
ly something pleasing, as well as per 
fectly sincere, in her frank gaze and man 
ner of treating him. He fe It a degree of 
in her society which 
him forget any of t he reasons for embar- 
rassment or distaste whic ‘hh opt pressed him 
in Ene and he believed that 
he could offer him frank and 
lutions of the social problems which al 
ready disquieted him. Accordingly he 
le his appearance in C ynwall Gardens 
about five days after Mrs. 

Bovee’s conversaztone, and was pleased to 

find Miss Armory in fie sitting- 

‘oom or bor idoir devote d to her spec sal 

looked pretty. 

She was beeomingly dressed in dark green, 

olor and intention 

of picturesqueness seemed slightly theat- 
1: but he thought the general eifect 
not unpleasant. She was embroidering 

as he eame in, and quickly put down a 

white and gold and dull red silks 

upon a table near her. 

‘Tam so glad to see you, Mr. Fielding,” 
cordially. felt you 
come soon.” 

“Yes.” said Jonas, smiling 
hrewd, reflective way, 

mind that you meant it.” 

“Of course I meant it. Now do sit 
down and make yourself comfort able.” 

But Jonas appeared to prefer leaning 
‘inst the chimney-piece. 

Well,” said Miss Armory, 
fore with that attitude ina man. Men 
lways appear to derive a special si atisfac 

tion from chimney-pieces. I'm sure fire- 

never to go out of fashion.’ 


satisfaction made 


lish soeiety, 


simple So- 


( 


one morning 
alone 
che 


ren: rh to Jonas the ¢ 


ap of 


she said, sure 
We 


in his | 
made up my 


places 


try, | think you could w: Ik about 
even this confused little room. 

confuse Jonas said, good-hu- 
moredly He looked about the many ar- 
tistic decor tions and furnishings, which 
indeed neé filled the room, but, in 
drawing there were certain 
wide, tranquil spaces. don't think 
shall have he 
“but Ethink I could make my 
way. | hope you won't get tired of me.” 

“No, I promise that. May I 
my work and Miss Armory 
up the rich mass of color at her 
‘What is that 7’ asked Jonas, polite ly. 

‘T suppose it is for a fair. Ladies doa 
ereat deal of worsted-work now, don't 
they Ts that a tidy” 
‘Yes.’ said Miss Armory, 


as 


arly 
the room, 
to walk about much,’ said, 
smiling; 
vo on 
gath- 


ered side. 


slowly; she 


drifted back some as mention of the 
‘The eall them anti- 


forgotten name. 
macassars and sofa bac ‘ks here 

“Do they 7’ Jonas looke al a moment 
at the deftly moving fingers an id the col- 
which he felt harmonized pe rfeetly 
with all the surroundit ies, yet by means 
of some subtle powe rhee ‘ould not define. 

“Miss Armory,” he said, a little sud len- 
ly, ‘I've come to talk to eet about some- 
thing very particular. Pru 
dence.” 

Miss Armory 
you had.” 

“Well, I suppose Prudence is in Eng- 
lish society now ¢” 

“Yes, Mr. Fielding; and, do you know, 


ors, 


1c 


nodded. 


I knew 


I am sure she is going to be a ge nuine sue- 


I never in- 
| the girl before him. 


Although Miss Armory laughed, it was | 


without any of the air of having made 


one of ‘on abstr: uct speec ches of society, and | 


Jonas. who had no sense of piquant rep- 
artee, answered nothing for a moment. 
Then: 
Yea, he said, slowly, 
standing up. 
on your mind, it is easier to say it stand- 
ing wp or walking about.’ 
“Then you shall do as you like, and, if | 
Vor. LXIV.—No. 382.—39 


am fond of 


That is something worth attaining 
in this worn-out day.” 

“Worn out!"—the young man laugh- 
ed unatfectedly. ‘Worn out!” he re- 
peated, with almost a pitying g 


cess. 


rlance at 


“Yes. Mr. Fielding, worn out in cer- 
tain ways. You carry your atmosphere 
| of freshness and clearness so strongly 
about with you that I can’t talk to you 
much about it.” 

“Oh 
will.’ 

‘Well, then, you don't know how Fash- 


_ go on,” he pleaded; “I beg you 


| ion has tired herself, how glad she is of 


I think if you've anything 


the détre —well, in 

tidy I am doing. 

novelty.” 
“What is it that they want?” 


“Tam not sure they know themselves 


in this very 
People are still seeking 


raison 


| 
‘ 
Lik 
of 
A 
of 
ho 
est 
he 
ithe 
ute 
‘he 
ily 
en 
pa- 
Ose 
es 
it 
h of 
3 
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But there is one thing certain, in many 
things a 
quired,” 


ereat degree of perfection is re 


** Are there grades of perfection in any- 
thing, Miss Armory 7?” 

“Well, different kinds, I 
should say; or, rather, we see perfection 
little by little. Nowadays people want to 
see a great deal, however, at onee. Eng 
lish society is charming and beautiful and 
artistic, and in certain circles splendid, 
but it is in some ways what our friend 
Mrs. Crane would eall—hollow.” 

Miss Armory laughed, but she saw that 
Jonas listened intently. 


there are 


**Go on,” he said, very gravely. 
me sincerely about it. 


ple” he 


How do these peo- 


Tell | 


waved his hand as if including | 


the phantoms of the other night—'‘* how | 


do these people think and feel and live 7” 
** How am I to tell you?’ said Miss Ar- 


mory, looking at him with a little uneom- | 


fortable laugh. Iam only philosophiz- 
ing, please remember. And as you are 


a clergyman, you will be telling me pre- | 
sently that Lought net to judge people by | 


surface indieations.” 


‘Tf you will be eandid, and give me the | 


benefit of your knowledge, Miss Armory, 
you need not be afraid I shall preach to 
you.” 

‘Well, then, these people—pray remem- 
ber I am one of them myself undertake 
to set up standards of feeling. It is all 
very well to use Chelsea tea-cups and old 
blue, to wear olive green and dead gold 


because it is the fashion—all that comes | 


of our keener appreciations of good form 
and color; but when you are told just 
how your pulses should beat, what should 
reach your inmost being, what folly you 
may indulge in because it expresses soul, 
then I say it is time to grow philosoph- 
ical.” 

Miss Armory was working languidly. 
She did not look at Jonas when she ceased 
speaking, but the young man sought her 
gaze. He looked at her intently. 

** And to be a suecess ?” he said, sharply. 

Miss Armory lifted her eyes. ‘To be 
a success in this circle,” she answered, 
to contribute to the beauty, the brillancey, 
the magnetism, or the effect of the hour.” 

Jonas remained silent. He looked 
around as though he might begin that 
impetuous walking about of which he 
had spoken; but in fact no repose was 
more complete than that expressed by his 
tall sinewy figure leaning against the 
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chimney ple ce, 
at last—‘* I 


‘T am afraid,” h 


am afraid I do not rec 


| new impressions quickly.” 


Miss Armory smiled, and held out hey 
hands with an expressive gesture. 

*[ don't think it is that,” she said. « 
nestly. is because—don't vou see 
it’s like expecting to understand an n 
known tongue in an hour. Indeed. | 
only half know it myself. Wait until 
you hear it talked a little longer around 


you.” 
No,” said Fielding, ‘“‘it isn’t that 
ther. [ am not one of those to be e 


lightened ever by it.” He stopped a mo 
ment, and then added, with an 
shrewd conviction, ** 


ar 
I don't like it.” 

Miss Armory continued to look at him 
earnestly. 

* Wait!” she said, brilliantly. 

exclaimed Fielding, smiling, 
‘vou are pleading the cause of this—th 
sort of thing yourself, after all you have 
said.” 

‘What did I say ?” she answered, ea- 
gerly. ‘* Did Tsay I didn't like it? 


Is 


Oh 


| I know Tanalyzed it; but don’t you know 


there are times, and especially with cer- 
tain people, when we analyze and eriti- 
cise our deepest, our dearest, beliefs 2” 

Jonas smiled thoughtfully. 

* Well,” he said, growing preoccupied 
again, ‘this is not what I meant to say of 
Prudence.” 

‘** No, it is not, and even now I don't 
know what to say of her. I told you she 
was going to be a success, and so she is.”’ 

‘To contribute to the beauty, the brill- 
iancy, the magnetism, or the etfeet of the 
hour ?” said the young man, without a 
tinge of irony in his tone. The sedate 
intensity of his manner impressed Miss 
Armory. She paused; she had abandon- 
ed her work, but she moved the silks 
through her fingers carefully. 

‘*Not the magnetism,” she answered. 

‘“Why not?” Jonas spoke in a low 
tone. 

‘Well, I don’t want to answer you 
hastily, though I promise to be more ex 
plicit in the future. All I ean say at the 
moment is, she wouldn't know how.” 

‘** Oh, then,” exclaimed the young man, 
with a light laugh, ‘‘ that is an acquired 
art here, is it? Well, Prudence may 
learn.” 

Miss Armory shook her head. 

‘‘Not if she staid here forever; it isn’t 
in her; but she will be just as successful 


aid 


PRUDENCE. 
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in another way. She is so divinely beau- 
tiful.” 

‘Prudence is a handsome girl,” an- 
swered Jonas, almost as though defend- 
ing her against the charge of too wsthetic 
a beauty. ‘In Ponkamak every one 
thought so.” 

“Then she is accustomed to success.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed Jonas, with a quiet 
tone of sadness, ** I shall have to explain 
our meanings to you, Miss Armory. In 
Ponkamak Prudence was respected and 
loved.” 

‘She is respected here, Mr. Fielding, 
and loved in just the same sort of way. 
Of course I know just what you mean, 
but don’t you realize the difference be- 
tween a large circle and a small one ? 
Ponkamak every one had grown up with 


eyery one else. There was no question 


in Ponkamak, and we 
went to Andover the same day; but there 
Marlitt shot clear ahead of me. Every- 
thing there, as I remember it, seems to 
have belonged to him. I was a shy sort 


school together 


of boy, and he made life open treasures to 


|} mind was like Prue's face. 


| of a boy. 


In | 


of sudden ideas, of revelations in beauty | 


or acquirements; here society has only 
time to look on in a surface way. 
never sure of renewing any phase of feel 
ing a second season. 


constant remembrance and 


must be lacking.” 


It is | 


The sweetness of | 


association | 


“You all seem to be remarkably inti- | 


That young 
Simmonson, for instance, the artist, why, 
[heard him talking to half a dozen people 
as if they were his dearest friends.” 

Miss Armory smiled, and again made 


mate,” said Jonas, gravely. 


that little despairing gesture with her | 


hands, 

“That is part of the language. You 
must learn to be one of them,” she said, 
laughing. ‘* But don’t let us be abstract 
any more, Mr. Fielding. There is some- 
thing I want much to know. Tell me 
about Prudence. Have you known her 
long?’ 

Always,” and there 


he answered, 


drifted across his remembrance a picture | 
of baby Prudence on his shoulder as he | 


tramped through the snow; of the child 
Prudenee watching for him on his way 
from school; of the girl Prudence, tall 
and beautiful, but still trustfully depend- 
ent. With these pictures came the frame- 
work of simple home life—clear beliefs, 
clear purposes. They carried him easily 
down to the present hour, but here they 
seemed to stand still, veiled, obscured, 
mystified by the newer settings, beyond 
which he strove in bewilderment to be- 
lieve in the past. 

‘‘ Always,” he repeated. ‘‘ Her brother 
was my dearest friend. We went to 


Well, his 
I never saw 
anything like what he absorbed of the 
best in everything. He had a nature you 
couldn't be near without feeling; and for 
all his study and science, he had the heart 
Well, we both began to study 
for the ministry together; but while I 
was plodding on the ground, Marlitt had 
thought out all his spiritual life. He had 
lifted himself up to the highest places. 
Marlitt Jonas Fielding paused; his 
theme seemed to have made him forgetful 
of everything else, vet he could not find 
words. ‘'Marlitt,” he repeated, intense- 
ly, and with the look of some suffering 
long held dumb in his eves, ** I can not 
believe that death could kill him.” 

he died?” Miss Armory said, 
gravely. 

Jonas inclined his head. 

“Yes. It was the time of the yellow 
fever in New Orleans. He went down 
there: he felt he must. He died after 
months of toil, weary in the harness. I 
was always glad he had aecomplishec 
something, and [ found he had left hi, 
impress upon many minds. He was real 


me. Prudence is beautiful. 


| but to me he is one of the ineontroverti 


ble arguments against annihilation: ev 
erything half uttered; all that subtle 
brain-power; the depth of heart-mean- 
ing; the unspoken; the undefined; yet 
the rich, rich possibility. Can it be it is 
gone, broken and unfinished, ended for- 
ever beneath a few feet of sod? What 
demon could have created such an earth ?” 

After a moment Miss Armory said, in 
a low tone, ‘* And Prudence 7” 

Jonas passed his hand across his fore- 
head. He was still leaning against the 
chimney-piece, but he had ceased while 
he talked to look at Miss Armory. His 
eyes were fixed upon the bit of wintry 
Park visible through the window. 

“Yes, Prudence,” he said. ‘*She was 
his idol. He would talk of her by the 
hour. Of all things he had dreaded for 
her was’’—the young man turned a quick 
gaze toward Miss Armory, toward the 
room, toward, as it were, the London 
which was making Prudence a success— 
this—this.” 


‘Do you think if he had known 
Miss Arm 


checked 


Was beginning, when Jonas 


‘He kmew all human nature; nothing | 


You 
ean study all the world, he used to say, 
He understood 
he loved her. Miss Ar 
If you make Prn 
will not he one 


was too wide, too remote, for him, 


if you like, in six people. 


Prudence, and 
mory, list to me. 
dence a ‘cess here, she 
at home among the people who truly love 
her.” 

Miss Armory was standing up herself 
now. She had begun to move rather rest 
lessly about the *T have nothing 
to do with it,” said, finally, stopping 
short before the young man, and looking 
at him with 

“You called yourself one of them a 
while ago,” he said, bitterly. 

Miss Armory looked down at the fire, 
twirling an ornament of her chatelaine 
in her fingers. ‘*This is morbid,” 

‘You will see it for your 
I repeat again, Mr, Fielding 


a compassionate gaze, 


she 
said rae 
self late 

‘How long ?” he asked, gravely. 

‘Oh, returned Miss Armory, 
to lauch, I have 


a dissection of 


trying 
no idea of suggesting 
society in regard to its ef 
fects upon Prudence, nor of asking you 
to look on at a few scenes from a met 
aphysieal point of view. Believe I am 
only anxious to see you less unhappy.” 

am not unhappy.” 

‘You are apprehensive and suspicious, 
Which is a great deal worse: 
starting out to judge of us on a morbid, 


prejudiced basis. When you came in first, 


I thought I had penetrated your feelings | 


your point of view seemed so apparent— 
but I see now that I was mistaken.” 


. 
**T am not one of you,” said the young | 


man, with a kind of gloomy insistence. 

‘Don't harbor that against me. Come, 
Mr. Fielding; I am truly Prudence’s 
friend, and I want to be yours. 
you believe me when I tell you that you 
are allow ing vourself to be morbid yt 

He shook his head. 

‘She is a curious girl,” he said, slowly. 
‘*Marlitt was right in saying she should 
have her foundations firmly fixed before 
any strong wave swept over her.” 

** And you think she has come into what 
you call this too crudely ?” 

** She will be dazzled,” he said, gravely. 

“And why not? <A dazzle is often a 
very good thing.” 


and you are | 


Won't 
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He spoke a general negative. 


but Miss Armory was keen enough to un 
derstand its special application, 

“Then why don't you say all this to 
her yourself 7” she exclaimed. 

Jonas smiled sadly. 
he 
much of all this would she understand 

It was certainly a tribute to Miss A 
mory’s intuitions, but she searcely thought 
of that. 

‘Then what am I to do?” 
calm despair. 


‘Surely vou see, said. 


she said, with 
**Remember, I think 

morbid.” 
‘We have drifted so far away from 


beginning of this talk,” said Jonas, ‘*t] 


you forget the impression you were \ 
ing to convey half an hour ago.” 

Oh,” said Miss Armory, ‘half 
iourago! IT didn't know you then 

* You don’t know me vet,” said Jona 
a little sadly; ‘nor even does my poor li 
tle Prudence. 
| 


WOrd, 


Tam going to use yo 
Miss Armory,” and he smiled gor 
humoredly—** wait 

He held out his hand for good-by, an 
the girl very quickly put her own in 
It was odd that this ungainly, unimpr 
ive young man should be leaving her 


a sense of defeat, 


least a desire t 
make herself appreciated and better und 
While he held her hand in a thon 
oughly impersonal sort of way, she w 
swiftly trying to think of some way 
yy or » lk } rine abo. anotl 
prolong the talk, or bring’ about anoth 
interview, 


or at 


7 
stood. 


I shall quote you, then,” she said, 
finally, clasping her hands and looking 
him very brilliantly. ‘* How long ¢” 
Jonas smiled shrewdly. Until Tsay, 
Enough,” he answered. 
There moment's silence, after 
which Miss Armory said, *‘ Have you ac 


Was a 


| cepted Mr. Simmonson’s invitation to his 
| studio 2?” 


‘Of course. I went there yesterday.” 
“Indeed! and what did you do 7” 
“You ean imagine. I looked at lis 


| pictures, and he talked.” 


*Didhe? Idon't think you appreciate 
your privileges. Mr. Simmonson is con 
sidered a most desirable acquaintance.” 

‘Tam going again, to-morrow, to lunch 
with him.” 

Miss Armory involuntarily stared. 

‘*Tam studying him,” said Jonas Field- 
ing, ‘‘and I think he is studying me.” 

Miss Armory knew she should enjoy 
reflecting upon this later. 


’ 
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Ge 

) 
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Well,” she said, 
all meet you L there at the sittings ¢ 
hope so,” he said, stiil sedately 


then Is Uppose we 


that Miss Armory’s keenest instincts fail 


d 
‘Have you said all you can think of?” 
pleasantly. 
‘Oh no.” he answered. ‘'I mean to 
lk a great deal to you yet. My wait 
rht tos how you th: il. 
Mi Ss Arn ry felt a new degree of CX 


hilaration, 


‘Very well,” she answered. ‘* But 
mt forget my offer of friendliness.” 

‘No,” he said, ‘*I am not likely to. 
tood-by, Miss Armory, and thank you. 


Prudet is going r to the the 


atre Wi ‘th you to-night. 


Yes; good-by, or rather av revoir.” 


He took her hand again with the same 


stiff formality, and was gone Ina moment, 


wing Miss a bri 


in the centre of beautift _ room, but 


carried away the very vaguest impres 


sion of her pe rsonal charms. Something 
ibout her, iat had made talking to 


er agreeable, independent of his d 
to hear her opinions; but he never ana 
effeets upon himsceif. Indeed, it 


as not in the nature of the man to take 
his own feelings into account. A few 


He POSSeSS Ud, Aa SC 


A certain plan of life he had devised as 


philosophically and ideally 


but he could eontrive to work toward 


that the relaxation of Mi 


ry’s brilliant smiles or epigrammat 


ion. She was a type he tok 


conversat 


eK ad her as little as he needed ithe ws 


himself and Prudence. 


irely his life. He 


heticism of the London in which he found 


When he left Cornwall Gardens he 


sciously seeking a certain pl Lysical repos 


ered rather aimlessly about, uneon- 


ipon one of the benches in Hyde Park. 


ing sat still in the half-mist, thinking in- 


tently, and indulging in those plans for 


the future which occupied half his wak- 


ing thoughts. 


Yet even as that visionary | 


It was a wintry day, yet the sun, being | 
still high in the heavens, piereed the fog 
With something like illumination. Field- 


P 
to-morrow framed itself in genial colors, | 
bringing a look of unutterable joy to the | 


man’s clear-cut, strong face, he 
to his recent talk with Miss Armory, anc 


a new channel, less vigorous and hopeful, 


was given to his thoughts. 


reverted | 


He had started out that morning believ- 
ing he should find just the assistance he 
needed in Miss Armory; but he was com 
pelled toown himself disappointed. What 
was it he had asked of her? Something 


1 


he how li d shee uld notu nderstand; 
vel how well 


she hae | talked! How read- 
had found answers to his meagre 
vords! He could not tel! how to frame 
ise ompl: int against the brilliant, good 
iumored young lady, vet he knew that 
vartened. As he 
found the benehes of the Park on so cold 


| 
he had reason to be dish 
a’ morning peculiarly unresponsive, he 
rot up, and, stretching his limbs, walked 
Lway in the direction of Piceadilly ; but as 
he went he owned to himself that he was 
depre ssed in the extreme. Hesauntered 
on, still idling both in his gait and train of 
walked, the characters 
of a certain advertisement grew luminous 
before his eves. 

‘Christ leaving the Preetorium.” 

I think he had en 
dozen times before he found himself in 
Bond Sirect, mechanically directing his 
steps toward the Dor Gallery. He paid 
his shilling, 


sto ped » 


countered the words a 


K ata gorgeous 


book on sale, and then going into the 
Very or} Wing li tle gallery, 
eertain shock on seeing Prudence and 


1 
Mrs. Crane seated on one of the circular 
hes. 


Mrs. Crane wore her most absorbed air, 
She was looking at the lare2 mass of col 
or representing that most pathetic, mar- 
vellous moment in the life of Christ. 
idying the pieture, 
but with the air of one read 
into smiles at anything more 
and attractively personal. 

‘Oh. Jonas,” said Mrs. Crane, bright- 


Prudenee was also st 
y to dimple 


interesting 


Iv, as she extended a cordial hand.  Pru- 
dence looked delighted, and made room 
for Jonas at her side. 

‘*Now,” said Mrs. Crane, ‘‘this is just 
vhat a clergyman ought to like, and isn't 
it wonderful? Just look at those Jewish 
women, and those children! That dear 
little thing there! Jsn’t it perfect?” 

Jonas looked. ‘There is a great deal 
of color,” he said, critically. 

‘*Oh, but you know,” said Mrs. Crane, 

that’s what they like so over here now. 
Don’t you remark it? They make color 
a perfeet—a perfect idol.” 

Jonas, whose eyes had unconsciously 
been filled with the tender harmonies in 
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Cornwall Gardens, answered nothing for | 


moment, 
picture, 
‘Well, it isn’t my idea of the scene.” 
And he turned to Miss Marlitt. ‘* Prue 
looks very tired,” he said, smiling. 
“Oh, no wonder,” said Mrs. Crane. 


bewildered with invitations and = atten- 


wants us to go to her manor-house in the 
country. Really I had no idea, until I 
came over, the English were so cordial.” 

‘They're perfectly lovely,” said Pru- 
dence. 
If I look tired, 
Come, Aunt Rebeeea, do re- 
member all there is to be done before this 
evening.” 


have some lunch with us! 
so do you. 


Mrs. Crane stood up with a pleased sort 
of importance. 
at Jonas for approbation, ‘* Prudence is 
regularly in society.” 

Prue laughed. It was her old gay 
laugh, vet her eyes sought those of Jonas 
with a furtive air. 

** Aren't you proud of me, Jonas?” she 
said, coaxingly. 

‘Of course,” he answered, gravely; 
wish you looked less tire 

He stood up and followed the ladies 
down stairs, where they took a cab, and 
Jonas, sitting opposite to Mrs, Crane, list- 
ened to her discourse upon London so- 
ciety, now and then glancing at Prue's 
fair face to read in it some expression of 
sympathy with his distrust. But there 
was none. The girl was supremely con- 
tented, supremely happy. She ate her 
luncheon, and talked about the after- 
noon, freely imparting her plans to Jo- 
nas, displaying a little note-book full of 
engagements, and wondering whether she 
should enjoy the theatre. Mrs. Crane 
touched Jonas’s arm with a significant 
smile. 

**Of course she will,” she said, radiant- 
ly. ‘' We know who'll be there. That 
young Mr. Simmonson. Did you know, 
Jonas, his uncle is a real lord over here, 
and one day he is to have the title.” 

knew,” said Jonas. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Crane, drawing a 
long breath, ‘*I think if some people in 
Ponkamak would hear of our doings, they 
would be surprised.” 

‘IT am writing home to-night,” said 
Jonas, a little grimly. ‘‘ What shall I 


say ¢ 


Then he said, studying the | 


Tell them about 


what you like. 
Prudence’s success here.” 


| It was the second time he had heard the 
| word applied to the girl whom he fain 
| would shelter from the world with his 
| very life, but coming from Mrs. Crane 

| had a bolder significance. 

‘She’s goine to be such a belle! She's | 


‘‘How am I to say that, Prue?” he 


. 
| said, smiling aeross the table upon Prue's 
tions, and now Lady Frances Holbrook 


“Don't you want to come and 


* Yes,” she said, looking | 


contented young face. 

**Oh,” said the girl, gayvly, ‘‘eall it fun 
—that’s what itis. Tell them Im having 
a perfectly elegant time.” 

‘IT am writing to George Maybery,” 
said Jonas, ‘‘and I won't forget your 
message.” 

In spite of their many obligations, the 
ladies declared after luncheon they had an 
hour ortwoon their hands, and would like 
Jonas to take them to see something. He 
was eager enough for their service, and 
standing in Regent Street hurriedly enu- 
merated such places as he considered likely 
to interest them. Westminster occurred 
them all as peculiarly congenial. The 
| Abbey was one of the spots which Jonas 
had frequently discussed with Prudence 
in a remote way, aided by stereoscopic 
| views and a magazine article or two they 
| read together during the winter evenings. 
It hurt him a little to see that the calm 
radiance of her face remained unchanged 
while he made his suggestion, and when 
they were in a cab whirling toward the 
Abbey she said, with her lovely smile, 
Westminster, isn’t it And almost be- 
fore Jonas answered ** Yes,” she had turn- 
ed to ask some trivial question of her 
aunt. 

But in the Abbey Prudence’s fluttering 
| thoughts concentrated: solemnified by the 
silent, hidden presences to which Jonas 
conducted her reverently, wishing he 
could lift his face up to the very vault of 
Heaven with bared head as he stood 
among them. Prue looked, asked ques- 
tions, and listened to Jonas with respect- 
ful attention; but what would he not 
have given for an hour of the old sweet 
companionship, in which the girl gave 
freely all that she had to give, while he 
unlocked the store-house of his mind, or 
lavished on her the homage of his deep, 
whole-souled nature? That there had 
been no promise for the future exchanged 
between them had only seemed to strength- 
en his devotion and her trustful depend- 
ence. She knew—she must have known 
—he was only waiting to speak until she 
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was older, in obedience to a promise made 
her dead brother. Six months ago he and 
Prudence would have stood in this grand 
old monastery with but one feeling, and 
now the girl was listening and looking 
beeause she knew it was a part of her edu- 
eation, and it would be silly to forget the 
names and the tombs, and Jonas’s cde- 
SC riptions were more interesting than the 
As for Jo- 
nas. he steeled himself bravely to the 
subtle change in their relationship, and 
went on, elaborating if possible more than 
he would have done had his heart beat 
less sadly. Mrs. Crane was 
alert, 
marks. 


euide-book, or even a verger. 


She meant to write home very 
well and solemnly on the subject, but the 
Abbey, like all else that was English, af- 


ment. 
to 


Of late she was rarely in a mood 


be impressed, and she moved about 


brilliant, | his coming, 
and smilingly sareastic in her re- | children, the woman who was to be the 


say, feasting his eyes, his very soul, upon 
her beauty. Yet he was almost unaware 
that he was counting up her charms, 
that he was rejoicing in her exceeding 
loveliness ; something higher, stronger, 
sweeter, was in the conscious part of his 
mind—the dream that had tilled him since 
bovhood, the hope that had made of toil 
apleasure. He leaned his face down upon 
his hand, and passionately conjured up 
the vision that had been the day-dream of 
all those working, toiling years. It was 
Prudence, always Prudence, the girl shel- 


| tered in his keeping, the wife waiting for 


| his life! 


the mother earing for his 


inspiration, the guardian, the friend of all 
And had this been reality, or 


|only the fantastic folly of a man who 
forded her a certain amount of amuse- 


passionately idealizes not only his chances 


| of life, but the object of his concentrated 


| desires ? 


among the monuments secking some ob- 


ject for her brilliant sarcasm. 


That tomb | 


holding the mortal remains of the man | 
| 
who moved nations to tears or laughter | 


held her quiet, and subdued her most 


moved away with a look on her face in 
which there was, 
thought of self. 

about the cloisters, 
the pale foggy light, and examined with 


They had wandered 


Jonas, unnerved, unstrung, by 
all the mental conflicts of the past few 
days, refused to answer to himself these 
unrestful questions. He tried to reduce 
thought to mere numbness, if it would 


| not flow into another channel, and Prn- 
eager remarks; but she said in a moment | 
that he had belonged to all the world, and | 


| man’s 
singular to say, no 


looked at the close in | 


| criticised. 


some interest the low doorways leading to | 


the various clerical residences of the Ab- 
bey. The afternoon service began, and 
as the organ pealed forth, the American 
party decided to take their places among 
the worshippers, interested to observe the 
entrance of the choristers, and listen to the 
sweet passionless music of the cathedral 
choir. 

Jonas was glad of the quiet. He sat 
in one of the old stalls, looking now and 
then at Prudence’s beautiful face shining 
beneath the broad-brimmed felt hat. The 
girl's rich tints filled him with a sort of 
peace: he hardly knew what to eall it— 
what name to give the love and longing 
that sometimes crept into his very soul. 
Was it, he wondered, because she was so 
unutterably lovely ?, He looked intently 
at the soft cheek, the lashes which curled 
upon it, half shading the dark sweetness 
of her eyes; at the waves of warmly col- 
ored hair that showed beneath her hat; 
at the delicately moulded chin, the child- 
like bloom of the lips—he looked at her, I 


dence, glancing shyly toward him, was 
struck with the repressed intensity of the 
face and look. To her vision, Jo- 
ar old Jonas, sat there a tall strong 
with the same plain, earnest face 
she always remembered, and had never 


nas, 
figure, 


She never questioned whence 
came the light that filled his eyes when 
he was preaching, or perhaps when he 
was walking up and down the old-fash- 
ioned parlor in Ponkamak, talking to her 
or reading aloud. Those hidden cham- 
bers of the mind, those untrodden, mys- 
terious places, which were Self in the man, 
she had never considered. Their outcome 
she felt without analyzing the source, or 
questioning whether there might not be 
a tremulous fascination in response to the 
movements of his inner being. She look- 
ed up at him now, realizing the lines of 
fatigue about the honest eyes and strong 
mouth, seeing with swift regret that he 
was pale and tired; but no depths were 
stirred, no longing to know the meaning 
of the change in his familiar face. 
would have slipped one of her little hands 
tenderly toward him had she dared; she 
would have gladly ministered to his plys- 
ical needs; indeed, she began to wonder 
whether she had been right in urging Jo- 
nas to stay in London when he had found 
them on his way to Nice; but her intro- 


She 


= 
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spection went no further than this vague 


doubt of her own infallibility, and com 


passion for the wearmess expressed in Jo 
has s face. 

‘It is over,” he said, in a moment. 
while Prudence was thinkine what she 


ought to do. 


Prudence started, and demurely walked 
after her aunt and Jonas down the aisle. a 


little flattered by the g] 


lances of admiration 
went. 


forgot to Say anything to Jonas about his 


freely lavished upon her as she She 
ith Mrs. Crane into 
rem later, 
xt day. When 
he young man start 
W here his 
Field 
walked on and 


health as he put her w 


a cab, but then, as shi mbere 


she should see him the ne 
they had driven off, 
ed for another solitary walk. 
steps took him that afternoon Jor 


He 


piercing the fog, through which street vend 


ing never knew. 
ers With their flaring lamps were to be seen. 
before he found himself at his hotel, and 
after so much incoherent reflection it was 
of a relief to find some home 
letters, and also a little note from Miss Ar- 
‘y. The latter 


Jonas held it 


somewhat 


Wi 
It 


bore the air of Belgravia in its faint seent, 


THO iv read, 


a long time in his hands. 


ws quic 


pretty monogram, and unobtrusive crest. 


‘DEAR Mr. FIELDING” (it ran), —‘‘ I real 
ly feel that we have made a good beginning 
ing. You must 


ain,and may | 


, but came to no end 
come up soon ag 


sure of 
home between eleven and 
The chief ob 
ject of this note, however, is to ask you to 


try and look in at the Lyeeum this even- 


finding me at 


one o'clock any morning. 


ing, where you will find us in box No. - 

Don't think [am going to be too persist 
ent in my efforts to control destiny. I 
only want you to see that Iam not the 
Do 
vou know, I felt after you went away as 
though I would give a: 1—for 


rreat deal 
well, even the eobble-stones on Broadway. 


ruling power you seemed to imagine. 


‘Sincerely yours, 
‘*HELENA LISLE 


Aprarorpy ” 
ARMORY. 


Jonas re-read the letter 
before he replaced it in its envelope. He 
smiled to himself with the air of a man |} 
who wishes he could alter a decided opin- 
1On. 


onee or twiee 


Then, after one or two turns about 
his room, he sat down and penned the fol- 
low ing reply: 


| 


‘*My pEAR Miss ArMORY,—I am very | 
much obliged to you for your kindness in | 
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Writing me that note, and Iam glad { 
anything [I have said made you feel ; 
you would like to see your native land s 
again. We shall have many more t 
if you are always as kind as you wer 
day. I feel very much unhinged 

but I don’t know as anything in part 
lar has happened to unhinge me, on 
suppose we must have periods of pecu 
! tal and moral shock 6nee in so oft 
[ would rather have had just this on 
America, [think. Tam not in the hu 
for the theatre to-night, or I should 
tainly go, but I hope your party will 
joy it very much. truly yours 


Jonas P. 


nen 


When he had written this note {] 
young man held it a long time purpos 
lessly in his hands. Then he went do 


stairs, and with a sedate politeness as 


to have it posted at once, 


There is an old house not far from t 
Strand in which Mr. Barley Simmon: 
has his studio. How that popular yo 
man had come to set up his artistic « 
in a sombre neighborhood 
question of wonder until his friends learn 
ed to know the house; then surpri 
merged into something like envy, for n 
where in London could there have bec 
more beautiful A great man 
people know the old house now. It 
in a quiet street full of sanctuaries, an 
there is a vague charm, half of antiquit 
half of splendid solemnity, about the vis 


every The house once be 


such 


rooms, 


side, 


las on 


longed to a famous duke, whose coat of 


arms is still above the mantels, and i 
faded colors painted on the wall. Fi 


outward changes have been made since 
1) 


the pompous day of his Grace—the « 


| knocker, the link-boys’ extinguishers, th 
heavy door, the porter’s niche, remain in 


solemn preservation, and the dusky hall 


way and staircases are ponderous wit! 
| suggestions of the past. 


Mr. Simmonson had two brilli 


rooms up stairs, in which royalty had 


danced many a gay measure a hundr 
years ago. 
upon an old bit of London, and eateh thi 
rushing of the river, with its suggest 
of many a century’s ebb and flow; at th 
ide the windows front a peaceful old-fasi 
ioned garden, such as one sees in the vers 


heart of London, fragrant and green even 


The lower windows look out 


} 
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wintertime, Within, everything that 
really good instinct for color and ar 
sigement could do he had done for the 
om IT can not hope to deseribe the 
eans employed for this wonderful har 
oniows end. Miss Armory used to say 

itif at times she forgot that she was in 
i real workshop, she always remenibered 
the beautiful 
fabries, the most artistic furnishings, soft 
harmonized, by the 


ne can devise or money buy. 


she Was among Most 


divinest tints 


Shimon 


plano stood in a darkly polished 


pace near the embrasure of those win 
ows looking out upon the river, and the 
indow-seats covered in faded red velvet 
id panes of siained glass here and there, 
so that his listeners sitting there looked 


often like saints in a shrine, aureole 


crowned, vibrating with some mieysterious 
least Helena thought of this on 


hoeht—at 
the davs when Prudence visited the studio, 


and the girl sat for her picture in a des 
tory sort of fashion, interrupted by the 
fitfulness of the painter's mood, or Pru 
dence’s declaration that she was tired. 

It was a fascinating sort of occupation, 
| think, for all the party: a few weeks 
which drifted into their lives unexpected 
ly. but bringing a charm which no one 
thought of analyzing any more than thes 
wondered who had tirst owned the faded 
medieval splendors of Barley Simmon 
sols room. Mrs. Bovee used to bring 
her work, but Helena never made even a 
feint of thus occupying her fingers. She 
_ moved about the room from time to time, 
sentl 
ments and feelings with Barley Simmon 
son, and freely vented her admiration of 
Prudence, shining 
space, Wearing her satin gown, and hold 
ing some fading yellow roses in her hands. 

Those were whole hours of life, Miss 
Armory sometimes said, yet she believed 


plaved bits of music, exchanged 


little who sat in a 


i them as contributions to the warmer 
needs of nature and feeling. She would 
not have sacrificed her share in them for 
any consideration, and her mind was 
only disturbed when she thought of Jo 
nas Fielding, and forced herself to believe 
that Barley Simmonson intended to let 
limself fall in love. 

Moving his eyes from the canyas to 
Prue's face above the creamy satin and 
careless lace, it was not possible that he 
should not be at least moved to senti 
ment; but Miss Armory had seen the 
man’s intention that night at the Lyceum 
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Theatre. It was not only that he had 
brought, as an offering to Prudence, a tall 
White lily, which the girl had some diffi 
culty in holding or bearing” throughout 
the plaw. but that since the talk of the 
morning Helena’s instinets were all sharp 
concerned A 
flavor of Puritanism clung about Helena 
in the midst of 


She could not shake off her keen sense of 


ened where Prudence was 


her later surroundings 


justice, and it now sinote her conscience 


of what she 


warned Jonas 
But of 
What nature was his and Prudence’s rela 


she not frankly 


felt to be in the air 


tiouship ? Helena had cathe red enough 
to that the man loved 
passionately, and that he 
lovalty to him 


know Prudence 
believed in her 
No engagement existed 
between them founded on word: vet the 
very nature of a bond that has for its se 
ap 
The 


fine appreciation of the girl covered with 


curity What must remain unspoken 


pealed to Helena’s best instincts. 
clear vision and unwavering opinion what 
might been debatable ground in a 
mind like Prue’s. Miss Armory told her 
self that she would have been faithful for 


have 


ever on such an understanding, and it 
would be double treason to desert a post 
to which vour unformulated sense of hon 
In this fashion Miss 
Armory reasoned during the first) fort 
night of the sittings, seeing Jonas Field 
ing only twice in the interval, for he had 
unexpectedly gone out of town, That he 
looked to Miss Armory for some sympa 
thy had been evident to her in the note he 
wrote in starting. ‘'T am off,” he said, 
“to preach for a friend at N , and | 
regret not having seen vou when I ealled 
yesterday, for [ should like to have taken 
counsel with vou as to how to address the 
middle classes who will hear me; not that 
I do not feel strongly with the‘ multitude,’ 


or alone held you. 


but that Tam all at sea as to English in- 
stincts. I should not have demanded any 
theology of vou, vou may be sure, for I 
know your lack of even a religious im 
pression. Perhaps while vou were in 
structing me in the traditions of the peo 
ple, T should have shown you the error of 
your way. At all events, I believe 
should have done each other good I 
shall be at Simmmonson’s next Thursday.” 

Miss Armory thought she had never re 
ceived a 


we 


liked so well, and in 
spite of her mental uneasiness, she waited 
with some impatience for Fielding’s ap 
pearance on the Thursday. In the midst 


note she 
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of a sword-thrust, even, we may care for 
the hand that holds the weapon, and to 
Miss Armory there was already a fascina 
tion in Jonas Fielding’s disapproval. 

are very badly,” she 
said to the painter about three o'clock that 
afternoon. 


working 


Simmonson threw down his brush, az 
ing sadly upon Prudence. 

**Am I?" he said. 
And then the heavy curtains were moved, 
Hel 


He shook hands with 


Yes. | suppose so.” 


and Jonas Fielding was announced. 
ena gave a start. 
Mr. Simmonson, who seemed glad of an 
absolute exeuse for idleness. 

said, standing up; and Prudence moved 
with evident gratification at the change. 

‘Now, Miss Marlitt,” said Simmonson, 
ina moment, “LT will show you those cos- 


is getting too dark for work,” he 


tumes vou wanted to see.” 

The two moved away, followed by Mrs. 
Boyee, and Helena found herself apart 
with Fielding. 

* How did the sermon go?” she said, 
pleasantly. 

* Well enough. 
simplest way 
human 
ward Prudence, who was sitting in the 
window with her lap full of color. 

“And the sittings 7” he 
smile. 

Very well. [wish you had been here. 
I think vou would have enjoyed them.” 

“Which means [ should have had my 
prejudices removed 7” 

“Oh no: Lhave been saving something 
special for that.” 

Helena’s dark eves flashed merrily. 

‘What ? 
it properly.” 

“The private view at the Grosvenor 
I felt that to be my 


I found out that the 
Was to appeal to common 


nature.’ Elis eves wandered to 


said, with a 


do let me work myself up to 


it will be to-morrow. 
piece de résistance.” 

* Well,” said Jonas, ** T won't ask any 
If you are kind enough to in 
vite me, [shall go as ignorantly as any ju- 
ryman could begin a case; but-—will you 
accept my verdict 7” 

Helena’s expression changed, 

“Oh,” said Jonas, laughing, ** I 
mean upon 
thought 
confident; but T mean will you believe 


questions. 


don't 


as an influence your 


this supreme test 7?” 
Helena paused, 
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own 
don't imagine Tam quite so self- | 
Schubert. 
in the sincerity of my own beliefs after | 


said, in a moment. They were sittin: 
one of the windows, Helena leaning |) 
against 


the side, Jonas on a low « 


near by. Heswept the room slow], 
his gaze, and then brought his eyes 
to Miss Armory’s charming figure. 
No.” he said, conclusively, 
“Well.” said the voung lady, 
my object 
ine to show you the real art in ssthi 
cism, and that in it could be true feeliy 
real action.” 


can I do to-morrow, then / 


Even though vou scorned it so for 
bly to me the other day 7” 

scorned its exaggerations. sev 
them yet. Come, Mr. Fielding, Ix 
wide-minded. Accept, with t 
ance of others’ needs, what do 
need vourself.” 


and 


you 


They had been using a light tone ot 
banter, but now into the man’s face car 
a look which = startled Helena as s 
watched him: it brought out paint 
the haggard lines about his mouth and 
eves. 

‘Lam trying to do that very thing 
said, quietly. Lam afraid [never thoug 
of it until lately.” 

Mrs. Boyce interrupted them at this mo 
ment. She too had some questions to ask 
about the country sermon. Meanwhil: 
Barley Simmonson was heard idling at th 
plano, 

“So vou've been preaching to the peo 
ple, Fielding, have vou 2?” he said, smiling 
and lingering over a soft cadence. 

are the people 7” asked Jonas 
with his shrewd smile. ‘*Tve been try 
lig to find out ever since T came here, for 
from what Tam told, it seems to me my 
lot in life, were Tan Englishman, would 
be among them. You will be a lord, | 
suppose, one day, Mr. Simmonson, and if | 
were to be an Englishman, [I should pro 
bably have to consort with your grocer 
and you couldn't know me.” 

Simmonson looked deeply interested, but 
he said nothing for a moment. He did not 
so much scorn his prospective rank as that 
he said its obligations hampered him. HH: 
sat silently a moment, his Greek head bent 
backward slightly, his eyes half closed. 

** Noblesse oblige,” he murmured, wit! 
soft disdain. He was playing vagrant bars 
‘When we can realize thi 
poet's meaning” (a sad arpeggio) 


| higher life; when existence grows fuller: 
| when sensations deepen; when the sou! 
‘Do you know anything of art ?” she | 


grows conscious of the infinite, which 


| 
| 
ot 
4 
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nierces or vibrates through the finite: Fielding and Helena moved forward to 


yhen song” (and here Barley’s eves grew 
lumined)—‘t when song is but the out 
ome of nature; when nature fuses itself 
sith the illimitable; when Passion finds 
ts final utterance, and our moments 
noments throb with the actual in what we 
il Emotion and Life” (Barley’s finger 


our 


touched one note over and over in the 
“then even 
rank may have its measure of intensity: 


treble with a sad insistence) 


then we may say ‘my lord,” meaning * my 
ventle’  (Barlev’s smile was very sweet 
“then we may 
wear laurel in Westminster; then we may 
assemble as one palpitating, perfect Soul.” 
* Well.” said Mrs. Boyce, leaning over 
ie end of the grand piano, ** that sounds 
well, Mr. Simmonson. [hope we 
hall all live to see something of this Ar 
eadia in the House of Lords.” 

Helena slowly turned her eyes upon the 
artist. Who continued to strike desultory 


he looked at every one); 


ery 


notes, and look with a cold sad smile upon 


the little company. 

| wonder how much of it vou'll repeat 
heartily ten years hence?” Miss Armory 
said, and almost instantly colored, for she 
observed Jonas smiling approval, with a 
half-triumphant, half-misehievous told 
you so’ in his expression. Therefore she 
felt it her duty to add, in a low tone, which 
he only heard: ** IT understand what you 
I maintain that the false ground 
in westheticism is only in the establishing 
a standard of feeling. Now I am sure | 
canexplain myself better at the Grosvenor, 
You will come 7” 

“Of course,” 


mean. 


said Jonas. And while 
they briefly arranged for the hour and 
place, Mrs. Boyee carried Prudence into 


the inner room to make her driving toilet; | 
and then Helena moved away, listlessly | 


turning over some draperies, while Field 
ing sat regarding the artist with a gaze 
that became entirely compassionate. The 
room Was very still, yet to Helena it seem- 
ed, a few minutes later, to vibrate with 
feeling that might have been sound; for 


Prudence returned, and one of those silent | 


moments, full of action and significance, 
occurred, Simmonson sat 
arms on the music stand, his eyes seeking 
Miss Marlitt’s; Fielding also regarded the 
girl critically, and under this double gaze 
an air of shyness or coquetry took posses- 
sion of her. 


| tion. 
leaning his | 


gether to offer assistance, and Prue, with 
a little sigh, held out her slim wrist indif 
ferently to either. It of 
Helena’s mind. never 
knew how in putting her own warm soft 


Was moment 


confusion in She 
fingers down to the little wrist they touch 
some awk 
ward aecident were a mroment held in his 
The unexpected contact startled him, but 
he looked swiftly at Prudence. Helena 
for the first time in her life felt the warm 
blood tingling in her fingers, and rushing 


ed those of Fielding, and by 


as it were to her heart and cheeks. She 
kept her face passionately down-bent dur 
ing one of those vibrating eternal moments 
by which we are told mortals should count 
It seemed to Helena at last that she 
must move or speak; but Prudence, whose 


time. 


glove HOW comfortably arranged, 
came to her relief with her clear little con 
tented treble. 

Thank vou, dear,” she said, and pretti 
ly kissed Miss Armory’s pink cheek. 
Helena felt 
that she could meet Fielding’s eyes, and 
trust to the sound of her own voice, but the 
leaving was all confused in her memory. 
As they went down the dusky staircases 
she was faintly conscious that Mr. Sim 
monson was saying to Prudence, impress 
ively: 


Was 


The confusion was over. 


“Then IT may eall to-morrow morning 

you will be sure to see me 7” 

They were like words heard in a dream. 
All that seemed real to Helena was a sense 
of folly if not weak-mindedness; but a 
whole lifetime may depend upon five mo 
ments; and as they drove home, Miss Ar 
mory was conscious of having made a 
plunge into the future. 


IX 


Fielding awoke the next morning with 
a defined consciousness that the day was 
to mean something for him. He had spent 
the evening previous in Guildford Street, 
and while Prudence was absent a few mo- 
ments from the room, Mrs. Crane had dis- 
coursed brilliantly upon their social posi 
She had been writing a great many 
letters home. To her own family she had 
suggested the possibility of Prudence’s 
‘wearing a title.” 

‘But I thought,” said Fielding, in mild 


| protest—‘*I thought you objected to the 


She blushed faintly, and absorbed her- | 


self in buttoning a refractory glove. 


aristocracy.” 
Mrs. Crane was momentarily confused ; 
but then such perplexities with her al 


| | 
= 
| 
| 
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Wavs wore the air of an etfort to be strict 


Iv lenient in her judgement of her com 
: J 
panton 


Well,” she 


marries here, | 


if Prudence 
prefer it Should be the best. 


said, slow ly, 


I think Mr. Stmmonson will speak very 


soon to her In fact. Jonas, [ don’t mind 


telling vou, as an old friend of the family, | 


he has consulted me already 
Jonas had found 
this 


wearing, with 


no words to answer 
Prudence 


and just then returned, 


an air brilliant ecoquet 


ry, a new gown, which she called upon | 
Jonas to admire She had had it made 
for the Grosvenor private view. 

“Mr. Simmonson designed it.” she ex 


plained, ** or, L should say, he and Miss 
Armory between them.” 
Jonas felt a thrill of 


It was to him as if they were dressing her 


sudden dis@ust. 


up for an exhibition of her charms to the 


vulgar, gaping admiration of a crowd. 


But the gown, he admitted, was charm 
It was a serge of a curious shade of 
vet 
sleeves were puffed, but altogether it | 


red, Warm in tone, and sombre; the 
a touch of almost 
it. The 
livure showed to perfection in it. and Jo- 
he 
lovelier than it looked above the lustrous 
With 


this gown was to be worn a bonnet with 


Puritanieal simplicity 


about rich curves of the girl's 


nas thought had never seen her face 


red and the narrow frill of lace. 


plumes, and short wide strings of satin 


the color of her Prudence 


frown. ar 
ranged herself gleefully, and was pleased 
by Jonas’s approbation. When he was 
leaving, she followed him out into the 


hall, Mrs. Crane being absorbed by some 
important the last 


post. 


letters received by 

* Dear Jonas,” the girl said, looking up 
at him with one of her old sweet glances, 
“you seem troubled—what is it?” 


‘Not troubled, Prue.” the young man 


answered, searching the depths of her 
eves half sadly. ** But [ think I may 
have been foolish lately. Tell me, are 


vou ready to have me come to vou to 
morrow evening and tell vou all that I 
have to say 7 

she answered, eagerly, 
‘do! [shall be so glad!” and she held her 
hand out for a gentle, affectionate good 
by. 


Jonas!” 


Prudence and Mrs. Crane were to go to 
the Grosvenor with Mrs. Boyee's party, 
and it was agreed between Miss Armory 
and Jonas that he should meet them at 
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the gallery. Accordingly, about 

o clock, he started for Bond Street thy 
the fog, thinking much more of the 
man than the pictured presences aw; 
him. Ee was somewhat confused |) 
animation in the entrance to the G: 


nor. English private views” were ¢ 


pletely unfamiliar to him. and the 
sence of aristocracy, fashion, art, and s 
ence rather bewildered him. He was « 


scious, as he went toward the stairenss 
Mrs. Poynsett’s tired, friendly smili 
Hergliebe’s dark 


head and broad she 


ders; of the agreeable Lady 
whom Miss Armory had introduced |) 
and, indeed, of re arly all the faces li 
known the past five 


Then he found himself following some 


in London 


lia 
dies in curious garments up the staireases 
and into the group of rooms. There, for 
a moment, all confusion 
walls were assuredly richly 


seemed 
hung, but 
Kielding’s eves took in only a sense of 
many colors. The moving figures 
as diverse and as peculiar as if half a doz 
en centuries had contributed to the fash 
ions of one single hour, and Jonas stood 
still. in a side doorway, searching anol 
the quaintly dressed women for thie 
ures and faces that-he knew. 

It so chanced that at that moment Miss 
Armory had disengaged herself from her 
party, and was standing before one of 
Albert Moore’s pictures. Kielding’s eye 
caught sight of her figure speedily. Shi 
was cariously dressed, and the young 
man moment at ot 
dull velvet with trimmings. of 
rich brown fur, the large bonnet of felt 
in color like her gown, which framed hei 
face Inxuriantly, if possible adding a new 
softness to her calm, patrician beauty 
For a moment Jonas enjoved the impres 
of womanly elegance and 
which she conveyed, without feeling any 
impulse to move even in so attractive a 
direction, but before she had left the pic 
ture he was at her side. It was only when 
she turned her eyes toward him, and held 
out her hand, that some vague fluttering 
remembrance of the touch of her fingers 
vesterday crossed his mind; but he look 
ed at her with kindly eagerness, trying to 
dissipate the idea quickly. 

‘You are punctual,” she said, smiling 
and Fielding remarked that she looked 
brilliant, but with the unnatural brilliance, 
which sometimes succeeds long wakin: 
hours. 


looked a her gown 


colored 


erac 


~ 
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‘IT like to be 
said, answering her smile 


punctual in all things,” 
And vet, 
» you know, Miss Armory, I staid awake 
: night discovering that | have been a 
st lamentable dawdler.” 

Miss Armory continued to look plea 
at him without speaking 

Kielding said, it 
ont do to chain you to a conversation. 


ntly 
*Now, [ suppose,” 
| must find Prudence, and then will you 
show me the pietures 7” 
He laughed, and Helena was struck with 
almost bovish radiance of his face. He 
looked like a man who had been 
performing or contemplating 
greatly 
tion, and he had such a laree 
cheerfulness about him that it 
med to the girl only to in 


benevolent ac 


SOTHO 


nsify the depression of her 
mood, 

* Prue is in there,” she said, 
indicating the next room. ** Do 
you see the little court about 
her, Mv. Fielding? She is look 
ing perfectly lovely. She is the 
furor of this most eritical ocea 
ion.” 
benevolent de- 
insanor continued. Ah,” he 
said, **of course she is lovely; 
they would all see 
it. I feel much move generous 
lately. Perhaps [ had better 
not interrupt her just now.” 
The memory of last night's 
good-by was still in his mind, 
the feeling of Prue’s little hand 
‘lung to his fingers, the light of 
her sweet uplifted eyes seemod 
to be the radiance that fell ev- 
eryWhere about him. 

“Suppose we talk a little 
first,” he said, ‘‘if I may take 
up a quarter of an hour of your 
time.” 

Helena assented, and they 
wound along silently regarding 
the pictures, 

Since yesterday it seemed to 
Helena that every purpose was changed. 
She had no longer that alert desire to make 
Nielding see things as she viewed them. 
During the long hours of the night she had 
grown conscious of many conflicting feel- 
ings, and while a sudden passionate distrust 
of herself, her judgments of life, her basis 
of philosophic thought, had tormented her, 
yet her duty toward Jonas Fielding was al- 


Kielding’s 


of course 
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She had a fix 
ed purpose in her mind, yet she found it 
difficult to put it into words 


Ways luminously distinet 


I think all her life Helena will remem 
ber just that moment with the sharp dis 
tinetness our passionate, our weak, or our 
saddening memories have. There isa pic 
ture of Mr. Whistler's always connected 
With: it If she owned it, and saw it hour 


Vion her wall, she could not more ele arly 


know its misty, inetfable tenderness of gray 


and green and blue She stood still with 


Jonas a moment apparently studying the 


ARE A MAN TO WHOM ONE CAN SPEAK FEARLESSLY.” 


picture intently, and then, with a great ef 
fort, she turned and said, gravely, 

vou remember my * Wait’ 7” 

He looked at her brightly. ** Yes—yes, 
indeed.” 

‘Tt is done with,” she said, smiling faint 
ly. ‘TL have something special to say to 
you. Do not wait. I think you are a 
man to whom one can speak fearlessly. 


|_| 
fi 
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Well, then, Mr. Fielding. if you care for 
invthing in life, stretch out vour hand and 
try to take it at once to vourself.” 

The radiance of Fielding’s face was un 
dimmed, but it grew thoughtful. 

*T know what vou mean,” he said, in a 
low tone, “and [ shall answer vou fairly. 
I love Prudence, and loves me; 
both have known it for vears : but long 
ago Ll promised Marlitt not to bind her to 
any engagement until she was twenty-one. 


she we 


The time had passed two months ago, and 
IT came here, as you know, on my way to 
Nice. For a week or two the fitting mo 
ment did not come, and then [ experienced 
the shock you know of finding her in such 
strange surroundings. So [ said nothing, 
Yes, your * Wait’ did 
seem to me impressive, or perhaps it urged 
on my own thought, but it is all right now. 
My he said, with the 
smile learned to watch for 
are gone. 
morrow, or to-day, it shall be settled be 
tween us; but thank you, thank you 
have been SO 


I was wrong, but 


doubts are gone,” 
Helena had 


curving his lips. 
you 


Miss Armory was silent for a moment; 
then she said, in a low, tired voice, ** Why 
did he ask you to wait 7” 

*Marlitt? Oh!” said Jonas, skimming 
the past, as it were, with the lightness of 
one who sees an old error of judgment 
vanishing. ‘* He wished Prudence to be 
admired in a more general way, to see the 
world a little. My life is to be an active 
one in Boston, but a hard one in many 
ways. [am not rich, and my wife must 
share the simplicity as well as the pur- 
poses of my calling. Prudence, Marlitt 
said, ought to see the other side; and she 
has seen it,” he said, joyously. ‘Even 
Marlitt would be satisfied now; but, Miss 
Armory, it has been the one passion, the 
one thought, the one purpose of my life, 
apart from my actual duties. I did not 
know, I was not sure, at least until yes- 
terday, how all ends had been tending to- 
ward this result. Life will begin now.” 

Helena was still motionless, with an 
effort to keep even the faintest shadow of 
her feeling from her eyes, which were 
resting softly on his strong, clear face. 
ly clear,” “Do 


she said, earnestly. not 
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row at eleven 


she will be there. 
do that for you.” 

Jonas hesitated a moment, and the) 
remembrance of Mrs. Crane's ambit 
murmurs last night crossed his mind 
he realized that she might be an obst: 
to free speech with Prudence. 

“Oh, thank vou,” he said, with a | 
py in his know—P 
and I—just the one word needed betww: 
us to give me the right to call her 
own. Then I will go to you to-morm 
Miss Armory.” 

‘It will all right,” she answer 
with a sweet, grave smile. Fielding loo 
ed at her, conscious of the influence of 
womanly sympathy, and moved to ma 
any demand upon it which his impuls 
suggested. °° | hope vou know,” he said 
earnestly, ‘‘ that if it were for her good 
would resign all thought of her, but Tes 
not believe that. I have cherished 
since she could walk, or think, or fe« 
She learned to read sitting on my kne: 
with her head against my shoulder. 
brought me every grief and every jo) 
Oh,” he said, radiantly, ‘it could not by 

Helena listened with every token of i1 
Neither spoke 
for an instant, and then she said, gent], 
“Oh, T wish you godspeed: she is vours 
by right.” 

They turned to look at the pictures, and 
Helena felt surprised at her own listless 
ness in leading him into the region of the 
Singularly enough, all such 
interest, Where he was concerned, had van 
ished, She moved about, picking out pe 
culiarities and points to admire or contem 
plate; but it was with an evident effort 
She was eagerly sought for by so many 
people that Fielding good-humoredly with 
drew while she was talking to young Grier 


be 


She 


terest possible in silence. 


}son, and making his way into the next 


room, he looked about for Prudence. 

As Helena had said, the girl had he: 
little court, and she was unquestionably a 
source of interest and comment to every 
one in the room. People passed and 1 


| passed, looking at the girl’s wondrous beau 


ty, half shaded by the bonnet Fielding had 


| seen last night, and he was sufliciently ex 
‘You must make things clear, perfect- | 


ultant not to notice the expression of com 


| plete self-satisfaction which had crept ot 


leave any part of your bond now indefi- | 


| 
| 


nite. Is there anything I can do or say 
I mean to give you the opportunity for 
your talk alone with Prudence? Come 


to Cornwall Gardens, if you like, to-mor- 


late into her face. In fact, this period, 
emphasized by such novel oceasions, was 
one of intense enjoyment to little Prue. 
She had known for years that she was the 
prettiest girl in Ponkamak, but the hom 


PRUDENCE. 


age paid her there had a dull flavor 
which made it uninteresting; moreover, it 
was different from that rendered in Lon- 
don in that it was accompanied by nothing 
splendid. If she were the prettiest girl in 
Ponkamak, it was in sober-colored, ugly 
parlors, among simply dressed women, 
who loaned each other paper patterns, and 


thought a black silk good enough for any 
occasion; but here, on such a day as this, 
for instance, to be admired in such a mag 
nificent company was enough to stir any 
girl's pulses 


-and Prudence was not proof 
against such homage. She sat on one of 
the benches with her little court, in which 

_Mr. Simmonson was the favored courtier, 


= | 
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feeling a rush of happy color to her cheeks, 
a thrill of something which made her al 
most hope she should never see Ponkamak 


She had no adaptability; she 


had litthe or no power of even imitating 
What she saw, and certainly no perceptions 
delicate enough to appreciate the ratson 
détre even of a social form or feeling 


which was entirely new; but the novelty 
of her present position amused and inter 
ested her, and, in proportion to her lack 
of perception as to cause and effect, she 
accepted everything offered as triumph 
auntly personal. She was glad that Jonas 
Fielding shovld see hoy polite people were 
to her, and as he approached, the sweet 
ness of her eves gave him a welcome. 

Mr. Simmonson, who was in close at 
tendance, looked around at Fielding with 
a careless greeting. 


* Well, Jonas 


dence, with 


Mr. Fielding,” said Pru 
a little eager, fluttering man 
ner that it was difficult to define as either 
animation or nervous enjoyment—" well, 
Mr. Fielding, what do you think of these 
pictures This is Art.” 

Prudence pronounced the word with a 
rapid, veiled glance at Mr. Simmonson. 
That voung man evidently had no idea of 
contributing any but the complimentary 
faculty within him to Prudence. Medio 
ere as his genius might be, he rendered it 
the tribute of silence before such minds as 
this young girl's 

“Why,” said Jonas, smiling, lve only 
looked about a very little, but Miss Armo 
ry has been trying to lead me upward.” 

‘*Miss Armory knows what she is talk 
in@ about.” said Mr. Simmonson ‘*sho 
has genuine feeling, and she is so ecley- 


isn't she 27” said Prudence; ‘Sand 
says such funny things. I asked her 
onee how L ought to talk to an artist, and 
she gave me one of her funny little looks, 
and said, ‘Have you any definite opinion 
about Prussian blue, and—and Pru- 
dence hesitated with her bewitching air. 

*Asphaltum suggested Simmonson. 

“That was it,” eried Prudence, gayly. 
*T knew it had something to do with the 
pavements at home, Well, she said, if I 
couldn't make up my mind about that, 1 
must try and understand yellow ochre, 
and that was all I could get out of her. 
She would only laugh and tease me when 
I told her T really meant it.” 

‘But surely,” said Fielding, when they 
had all done laughing, ** Mr. Simmonson 
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must have enlightened you. 


Come, [ 
ly expect an opinion of some sort 
you now.” 

‘But Miss Marlitt objects to first | 
ciples,” 


said Simmonson, lazily, and 
dently Wishing art could be left out of 
question, won't admit anytl 
but a literary quality in a picture.’ 

‘| like a nice little story ina pietin 
said Prue, gayly. ‘LT have been tel 
Mr. Simmonson if all this is vea/ art, th 
Pll never buy anything but a chromo 
like a picture one can make upa long s 
ry about.” 

Simmonson, who looked inetfal 
dreamy and willowy leaning against 
velvet bench, was conscious of a ve 
reasonable moment. 

‘And therefore,” he said, you 
the painter, as a workman, credit for: 
thing at all. Any penny-a-liner ni. “it 
do his work for him ; 
thing.” 


his art means no 


Prudence stared. 

* What do you mean ?” she said, aude 
ciously; and then, glancing in the dive: 
tion of Simmonson’s waving fingers, shi 
added, ** oh, dowt 
those horrid 


please don’t show 
things over Thos 
I wish so | 
could give all the poor people Mr. Burne 
Jones and those other gentlemen paiit 
good dinner. They want beef tea. 
Now Mr. Simmonson says that 
highest expression of art.” 
Pradence’s cheerful little appeals to Jo 
nas struck Simmonson as the most amus 
ing sort of self-defense ; the three peopl 
were so utterly asunder in thought and 
fecling at the moment that it was impos 
sible to harmonize a single pulsation by 
the aid of art. Dimly Jonas realized this, 
because the man’s nature was deep enough 
his intellect sufficiently piercing, to know 
that there existed widely 
spaces beyond his vision. 


there. 
pictures all look so hungry. 


is 


untravelled 
in some fash 
ion he realized that this question of art 


meanings was not his to decide. He 


| would not pretend to say how a pxinter 


should put on his strokes—how a painter 
should illustrate his theme. All that he 
felt as sacred to the man’s own 
As for Simmonson, he 


genius 
was indifferent. 
only wishing Prudence would allow him 
to conduct her about the rooms, and talk 
to him in amusing generalities. But to 
Prudence the moment was one in which 
she felt called upon to be critical, and un 


| derlying her air of perplexity was a fla 


{ 
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vor of sarcasm which it amused her to 
see Simmonson utterly overlooked. She 
poised her pretty head, looked at this and 
that, and laughed a great deal at nearly 
everything. 

“Tean't make out what Mr. Simmonson 
means,” she said, finally. ‘*He talks of 
the pictorial and the literary quality in a 


picture. —Which was I, Mr. Simmonson, | 


when you painted me, please 7” And the 
cirl darted a charming but very flippant 
look at the artist. 

“You were everything,” 
said. ‘*Too much for me to paint. 


Ne 


Simmonson | 


come over to see those Dutch pictures. | 


Don't refuse opportunities of enlighten- 
ment that may never come again.” 
Prudence eagerly complied, and Jonas, 
after observing how many people shower- 
ed attentions upon her, determined to leave 
he .o undisturbed enjoyment of what he 
was pleased to call ‘* the hilarity of the oe- 
He said a few words of good- 
by, and then tried to find Miss Armory; 
but that young lady was in an animated 
group, and Jonas decided to go home, and 
write a few lines to Prudence which should 
explain the motive of his visit to Cornwall 
Gardens the next day. On the way out he 


ecasion. 


| sophical or intellectual as personal. 


lingered over some pictures in the last 


| room, and there he was suddenly conscious 


of Miss Armory approaching from the 
right hand with a searching air. 

**Oh, you are here!” she said, quickly. 
**Do you know I wanted so much to say 
a little word to you.” 

Jonas looked pleased. 

want you to promise,” she said, 
rushing into the subject, ‘‘that you will 
give me an hour of your time—some day 
before you leave London.” 

‘An hour?” said Jonas, with alacrity; 
‘‘a whole day, a week—any time.” 

She looked at him critically. The joy 
in his heart still found a reflection in his 


| quiet eves. 


‘Well, only don't forget,” she said, 
‘“which means, don’t be selfishly exclu- 
sive.” 

Jonas might have been more flattered 
by all this if something very impersonal, 
almost chilling, had not shown itself in 
the young lady’s manner. While she 
talked she seemed to regard him, he told 
himself, simply as an abstract means to 
some end, and he was sure that Miss Ar- 
mory’s interests were as often purely philo- 


Chitar’'s Easy Chair. 


\ ADAME ROLAND’S melancholy exela- | frost pinches, the heart-strings and the purse- 


mation, “Oh, Liberty, what crimes are 


committed in thy name!” is equally applicable | 


to all the virtues. It is, indeed, but another 
form of the saying that hypocrisy is the tribute 
that vice pays to virtue, and one of the most 
lamentable but exceedingly comical figures in 
our modern civilization is that of the swindler 
who lives by affecting not to swindle, and of 
the hypocrite who rolls up his eyes at hypoe- 
risy. 

Some months ago we alluded to one of these 
characters who had been vividly depicted at 
length by a reporterin the Herald. The story 
was told with humorous fidelity and skill of an 
oldsinner who pretended to relieve the poor and 
suffering, and who really did give to them some 
of the food which his pretense of a charitable 
institution extorted from the benevolent. This 
worthy sinner still proseeutes his trade, and is 
virtuously indignant with competitors in his 
business. His suecess is due to the careless 
good nature of comfortable people who are 
only too glad to be quit of the duty of char- 
ity without personal inquiry and trouble. 
There is a general conviction that in a great 
city there must be immense suffering among 
the poor. When the mercury falls and the 
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strings relax. The kindly disposed are sure 
that they onght to do something to aid the 
suffering. But they are still averse to pene- 
trating the slums and investigating the tene- 
ment-houses. It is not the giving, but the 
disagreeable details of ascertaining whether 
they ought to give, which annoys them. This 
is the precise mental condition which shrewd 
knavery comprehends, and in which it sees its 
opportunity. It is upon this disposition that 
such shrewd knavery trades. As Mephistoph- 
eles suddenly appeared to Faust in the eriti- 
cal moment of his perplexity, the solemn and 
respectable charitable impostor, manor woman, 
the Reverend Mr. Chadband or Sister Charla- 
tana, whispers that the institution under his or 
her charge is the very one—is, in fact, especially 
designed—to relieve the sympathetic soul and 
purse, and to aid the suffering without wetting 
the feet or offending the nose of the charitable. 

This trading upon charity and the charitable 
is one of the industries of the great city. Itis 
probably a very moderate statement that half 
of the enormous sum of money which is given 
every year in New York for charity is not only 
absolutely wasted, but actively increases pau- 
perism, knavery, and crime. As “H.C. P.,” a 


i | 
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correspondent of the Lrening Post whose ini- 
tials reveal one of the most intelligent, ener- 
getic, and efficient laborers in the tiel 
tical charity, 


the charities outside of the publie 


dot prac- 
forcibly observes, while most of 
institutions 
are administered by ecclesiastical organiza- 


tions, there is no common understanding 


ho 
concert ofaction. One inevitable consequence 
rat Chadband and Charlatana 


for their cheating, because 


of this chaos is t! 
field 
there is no system or organization by which 
they ean be detected and exposed, 


have a free 
It is only 
a happy chance that a reporter comes in upon 
Chadband, and post 
lery. 


s him in the Rogues’ Gal- 


The trick of these gentry is very transparent. 
It is based wholly, as we said, upon the gener- 
al good feeling and laziness of the community. 
The reader of these words, for instance, sitting 
comfortably by his fire, would very willingly 
succor somebody who has no comfortable tire 
to sit by, if he could do it without trouble. 
Happily for him the morning mail brings him 
a simple and candid circular, which is really 
an extraordinary coincidence. The circular 
sets forth that the Saint Thingumbob’s Guild, 
or Fraternity, or Fold, or Home, or 
other sott and humane name, is Not Seetarian, 
and is Devoted to the Relief of Sick Mothers 
and Suttering Children, and to the Reform of 
the Neglected, It aims, D. V., to discover Real 
Necessity, to teach the Poor the 
Health 
Help Themselves, to make Employment. the 
Basis of Relief, and to Provide the 
Salubrious West and South. It will also sup- 
ply to the Absolutely Destitute a Home, Food, 
Clothing, and Moral and Humane Instruction ; 
Preparing the Recipient for Honest Employ- 
and 


Laws of 


Homes in 


ment, Aiding in Strengthening them 
against Temptation. Who will give a House, 
Rent Free, to the Deserving Poor, who are 


Eager to go upon the Land and Build up the | 


Country?) The Reverend 
band is Director, and 
be always at the office. 


Chuzzlewit Chad- 
Sister Charlatana will 


The comfortable reader sees at once the fin- 
ger of Providence pointing the way that he 
wished to discover—the way in which, with- 
out personal inconvenience, he can aid the de- 
serving poor to help themselves, and prevent 
the growing and alarming evil of pauperiza- 
tion. If to the circular a respectable and re- 
sponsible name or two is appended, as an offi- 
cer or a member of an advisory committee, it 
is conelusive. But money is always a danger- 
ous gift even for charity, so with an excess of 
prudence the comfortable reader sends to Dr. 
Chadband an order upon the grocer for pro- 
visions. The humbly grateful doctor hastens 
to the grocer, and receives the provisions. The 
good grocer, also of a charitable mind, hears 
of this truly excellent institution, and encour- 
aged by the order of the customer known to 
him, he, for his own share, doubles the gift of 
hams, sago, and soap. The inquisitive and 
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incredulous Thomas, if such a skeptic there 
be, who happens in to verify the existence of 
the institution, finds the house, and beholds 
Sister Charlatana dispensing the cheese, cur 
rants, nuts, coffee, tea, and canned peaches, the 
soap and sago, buttons, cotton, ham, wh eh 
cost her nothing, to a few melancholy recip 
ients. She provides employment for the de 
serving, of whom she knows nothing, by seind- 
ing applicants to the address of advertisers in 
the Herald. 

This is indeed beautiful. 
credulous Thomas does not 


But what the ir 

see, nor the con 

fortable reader nor the good grocer suspect, 
is that Chadband and his assistants reserve 
for the institution a proper share of the pro- 
Visions and cash received, and are simply lis 

ing upon the charitable impulses and humane 
sympathy of the lazy and the busy. Can ther 
be anything more indispensable than the com 
mon understanding and intelligent co-opera 
tion among legitimate and honorable charita- 


ble associations which H.C. P. urges? — It will 


| throw out Saint Thingumbob’s Guild, Frate: 


Arms, or | 


and Economy, to show them How to | 


nity, Home, or however it be called, as prompt- 
ly as the Clearing-house throws out a broken 
bank, and it will relieve the really honorable 
and humane guilds and fraternities and 
homes from the stigma which such swindles 
cast upon them all. 

Meanwhile let the comfortable reader re- 
fleet that there is no way of being carelessly 
and comfortably charitable. In order to give 
wisely he must give carefully. To sneer at 
scientific charity is to increase pauperism, 
crime, and the publie peril. It 
to sneer at scientific physiology or scientific 
anatomy as at scientific charity, which is mere- 


IS aS sensible 


| ly a phrase describing an intelligent system of 


treating poverty, founded upon the widest act- 
ual experience and the most careful thought. 

Tue endless fascination of arctie travel is 
due not only to the charm of heroic adventure, 
but to the mystery which involves one of the 
great unsolved geographical problems. The 


| Nile voyager of thirty years ago, when he stood 


| at the temple of Aboo-Simbel in Nubia, looked 


| southward with the exquisite consciousness 


that he was not very far from the frontier of 
the terra incognita which held the sources of 
the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon. It 
was before the days of the exploration of the 
White Nile, of Speke and Grant, of the revela- 
tion of the Victoria Nvyanza, of Stanley’s trans- 
continental march. Mid-Atrica was a land of 
fable and faery, and the tales of Prester John 
were still the latest intelligence. That Ultima 
Thule has long since been reached. Its mys- 
tery is pierced, and on modern maps the springs 
of the Nile are noted with those of the Amazon 
and the Mississippi. 

But while the northwest passage is deter- 
mined, while a proximately probable map of 
the Arctic Ocean and its shores may be drawn, 
the pole, the pole, is still beyond human vi- 
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It is known that there can be no navi- 
cation, no commercial use, of the frozen sea. 
It is the sea of death. But into that silent 
zone every generation sends its seekers with 
unquenched and unquenchable ardor, Like a 
resistless magnet, the unseen pole draws a cer- 


sion. 


tain class of heroie minds, and every few years 
sees a little sail or a smoke-stack pressing into 


impossibility. “ A ehip with a thought in it,” 
said the gentleman of two hemispheres, as he 
lay with the Easy Chair on the cliff by the 
summer sea at Newport long ago, while the 
white sails glimmered and taded along the 
horizon—“a chip with a thought in it 
round the world.” 

The boy who pored over the Arabian Nights 


5 


usually devoured with the same eager fascina- | 
tion the narrative of Captain Ross and Captain | 


Parry and all the arctic travels. There was a 
familiar joke in the last generation, when Cap- 
tain Back sailed to find Captain Parry, who 
meanwhile had returned, that Back had not 
vot Parry, but Parry had got back. The feel- 
ing with which the narratives were read gave 
a clew to the passion which stimulated the 
explorers. It is with the same profound and 
eager interest that the news of the arrival of 
some of the company of the Jeannette upon the 
northern coast of Siberia, at the mouth of the 
Lena, was received in the early winter. The 


Jeannette was sent by Mr. Bennett, who had | 
previously aided Mr. Stanley to cross the Af- | 


rican continent from Zanzibar to the Atlantic. 
No tidings had come trom her for more than 
two years, and supplementary vessels, as usual, 
had sailed in search of her. As we write, all 


that is known is that last June the Jeannette 
ice four or five hundred | 


was crushed in the 
miles from the mainland, and that, through 
what perils and sufferings are not yet dis- 
closed, the ship’s company made their way to- 
ward shore in three boats, two of which have 
arrived at a point aecessible only by long and 
hard weeks of travel. A new chapter in the 
old and ever-entrancing story awaits us, 

Mr. Bennett is understood to have made a 


very sensible proposition, which he will pro- 
hably carry out if he ean obtain the necessary 
friendly countenance from the Russian gov- 


ernment. It is to make the northern, aretic 
coast of Siberia the base of exploration toward 
the pole. This is in accord with the Russian 
plan of scientific surveys from the same base. 
In this way, if in any, the secret will be ex- 
torted. Here the theatre for truly adventur- 
ous spirits will be opened; and as they set 
forth upon the quest, which will be forever re- 
newed until it is suecessful, they will chant, 
in the lofty strain of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 
“It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


Tr is evident that hereafter Brook Farm will 


| ing pilgrims. 
that awful realm, bearing the indomitable and | 
unwearying conqueror of time and space and | 


FOCS | 


acter, 


ded 


figure in history as the rural home of all the 
American Transcendentalists, and Mr. Emer- 
son’s favorite tree, and Miss Fuller's grove, 
and Mr. Aleott’s 
“Haunted spring and dale, 
Edged with poplar pale,” 
will be pointed out to the reverence of admir- 
The reason that presume 
this will be the event in the future is that 
already, in the lifetime of old Brook Farmers, 
these things are said, and correction and con- 


we 


| tradiction seem not to affect the persistent un- 


truths, the constant truth being that none of 
the three were ever Brook Farmers. 

We have recently seen a description of a 
visit made during the present winter to the 


} farm, and the visitor remarks, with emotion: 


“Most interesting of all to us was Margaret 
Fuller’s cottage, still standing on the crest of 
a little hill,in the midst of a copse of cedars. 


| It is cruciform in shape, covered with wide 


wooden clapboards, and is now the dwelling 


| of the superintendent of the estate and his 
| family. 


Our guide remarked, sotto voce, that 
Miss Fuller received a thousand dollars for it 
in the distribution of the property.” But then 
it was not Margaret Fuller's cottage, and she 
was never a Brook Farmer, and if she received 
any sum of money “in the distribution of the 
property,” it was a free gift. Neither was Mr. 
Emerson ever at the farm as a resident or an as- 
sociate. Concord was a Mecca for Brook Farin- 
ers, as it has long been for Cambridge students 
of a certain taste and sympathy, but Brook 
Farm, although curious and interesting to Mr. 


| Emerson, seldom drew him personally within 


its borders. Miss Fuller made occasional vis- 
its, often remaining some days, and she was al- 
Ways most warmly welcomed. 

Those who think of this accomplished wo- 
man as a mere bas bleu, a pedant, a solemn 
Minerva, should have heard the peals of laugh- 
ter which her profuse and racy humor drew 
from old and young. The Easy Chair remem- 
bers stepping into Noah Gerrish’s West Rox- 
bury omnibus one afternoon in Cornhill, in 
Boston, to drive out the nine miles to Brook 
Farm. ‘The only other passenger was Miss 
Fuller, then freshly returned from her “sum- 
mer on the lakes,” and never was a long, jolting 
journey more lightened and shortened than by 
her witty and vivid sketches of life and char- 
Her quick and shrewd observation is 
shown in the book, but the book has none of 
the comedy of the eroquis of persons which her 
sparkling humor threw off, and which she too 
enjoyed with the utmost hilarity, joining heart- 
ily in the laughter, which was ouly increased 
by her sympathy with the amusement of her 
auditor. 

Miss Fuller was not only a woman of remark- 
able literary cultivation, but her resources 
were always at command. Betore the Brook 
Farm days, and when she was a teacher in the 
Green Street school in Providence, the Easy 
Chair—then a mere stoo! or cricket—has heard 
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her tilting with the cleverest men, who were 
purposely testing her acquirements, leaving 
them vanquished upon the field. There was 


| anywhere but in America. 


undoubtedly in her manner a consciousness | 
of superiority, but this was heightened by a 


slight physical peculiarity which made it 
seem very much greater, and which sometimes 


cency. She had the natural contempt and 


masculine assumption of superiority because 
of sex. In the mouths and in the minds of 
such women the word “mannish” is just as 
impatient an *womanish” in 
the months and minds of many men. “That 


adjective as 


lantly, serenely unconscious that his own con- 


| mad over a foreigner, however distinguished 
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unknow 

Why should we 
all fling ourselves at this man’s head? Does 
London, or Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, or Rome. 
or St. Petersburg—does any great capital 


English stranger—* this isaspectacle 


; and ogle and flatter and fawn in this manner ? 
gave the impression of disdainful self-compla- | 


He is very polite, this guest of the occasion, li 


| is very affable, and acknowledges with felici- 
impatience which every high-spirited and in- 

tellectual and cultivated woman feels for the | 


tous humility the suffocating honors that wi 
shovel upon his head. But if we could know 
his real feeling at this moment, I suppose that 
it would be like that of Columbus when he ac- 
costed the soft savages of San Salvador, or 
Captain Cook’s at Otaheite. To be sure, Cook’s 


| hosts devoured him instead of ofiering him 
is just like a woman,” a man exclaims, petu- | 


duct also stings a sensible woman into the | 
| 


same protest, * That is just like aman.” Haw- 
thorne’s Zenobia was his conception of a beau- 


tiful and graceful Margaret Fuller, little fore- | 


seeing, however, that the catastrophe of his 


ancholy death of the noble woman whom he 
admired. 

It was chietly in the earlier and more idyllic 
epoch of Brook Farm that Margaret Fuller 
was a visitor. It was in the time when the 
farm was familiarly called “the communi- 
ty’—a name that well expressed the kindly 
and fraternal feeling which was universal. 
To many Brook Farmers of the prime, the 
later lapse into Fourierism, when “the com- 


munity” had become a “ phalanx,” seemed a | 


decline from the Golden into the Silver and 
Brazen ages. To Hawthorne, indeed, even the 
earliest time was far from idyllic. The hard 
farm with its weary labor was not the Arcadia 
of which he had dreamed, and he has left the 
amusing record of his disillusion in the ‘ Note 
Books.” But Hawthorne never shared the mor- 
al enthusiasm, the high hope of a new heaven 
and a new earth, which took the pioneers of 
Brook Farm from a truculent world of compe- 
tition into the serene realm of co-operation. 
If they did not find that new and harmonious 
order, they yet found much. Brook Farm has 
proved, indeed, to some of its pupils, the fount- 
ain of perpetual youth. Its kindly impulse 
and intluence have not been lost. It is only a 
generation since it ceased to be, and already its 
guides tell pensive fables as they point out to 
the pilgrim things that never were. Indeed, it 
is not on those silent slopes and hillocks, nor on 
the pine-fringed meadows of the placid Charles, 
that Brook Farm is to be sought. It lingers 
in the generous faith which no disappoint- 
ment can finally chill, in the unsullied friend- 
ships, in the inextinguishable hope of humani- 
ty, Which are doing their work elsewhere, and 
to which Brook Farm itself is but a beautiful 
and long-vanished mirage of the morning. 


“Tis,” said the Cynic to the Easy Chair, as 
they sat at a feast offered in New York to an 


food. But forms of politeness among barba 
rians differ. When shall we Americans ceas: 
to be children and fools ?” 

The Cynic spoke with hearty petulance. 
But the Easy Chair could not help asking him 
in what way childishness and folly could be 


| more conspicuously shown than in the nervous 
story would have its counterpart in the mel- | 


| not be tolerated here. 


dues. 


apprehension and timid awe of an international 
Mrs. Grundy? Must our way be bad becaus 
it is not the English or French way?) Ther 
are English “society” newspapers, vulgar ca- 
terers to a snobbish vulgarity, which would 
There are English * pro- 
fessional beauties,” a phenomenon happily un- 
known among us. Many an English gentle- 
man thinks it the height of insolence for a 
“tradesman” to present his bill for his honest 
But it is the height of ungentlemanli- 
ness in this country not to pay honest bills 
promptly. John Bull has his ways; we have 
ours. If he does not like ours, @ lu bonne heur 
—perhaps we don’t like his. In either case, 
good Cynic, his ways are no better merely be- 
cause they are his. 

As for “ trades-people,” we are all sprung from 
them. The great multitude of Americans hav« 
always been obliged to make their own living. 
The princely fortunes of to-day are held by 
men who either in their own persons or in 
those of their fathers were hard workers of 
some kind. It was a wise queen of New York 
society a generation ago who when she had 
issued invitations for a ball to which “ every- 
body” was sighing for a note, said to a friend 
who laughed at a tailor’s daughter who was 
imploring an invitation: “But why laugh? 
If she is the daughter of a tailor, I am the 
granddaughter of a hatter.’ There are ver) 
splendid palaces to be seen in every great 
city, full of exquisite works of art, and of ev- 
ery luxury and refinement of taste. “It is a 
mixture of the Alhambra and the Arabian 
Nights,’ wrote Dickens to a friend of a fine 
house in London. Such fine houses are in 
New York also. But the ancestor of the 
family, or the head of the house himself, was 
generally a Whittington who came to town 
with his cat and his pack. Our blue blood is 
not that of idleness, but of labor. We are all, 
O Cynic, trades-people, and the children of 


| 
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trades-people. ¢ )f course our “ ways” should be 
seemly and honorable. 
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But why are we so so- | 


licitous that they should be those of another | 


society and civilization ? 

Our latest guest was Mr. Legrand Savage. 
Mr. Savage was a kind of jest in London. He 
and his triends were the most recent result of 
the pre-Raphaelite spirit—a spirit which, how- 


ever distorted and extravagant in many of its | 
aspects and forms, is really a regenerating in- | 


fluence in modern art and life. The universal 
taste for greater beauty in all the accessories 


of life is both a consequence and a manifes- | 


tation of the pre-Raphaclite spirit. It 
merely aname, like the Renaissance, to describe 


Was 


a certain stage of progress and perception in | 


art. All that is said of Mr. Savage 
esthetes, of their costume, their manner, their 
fanciful affeetations, their unspeakable absurd- 
ities, was said of Rossetti’s and Millais’s pie- 
tures thirty years ago. Mr. Savage and the 
tive are only another form of the feeling which 
expresses itself in the art of ornamentation. 
He is a natural product of the time, which also 
produces the Kensington School in London and 
the Decorative Art Society in New York. 

The Cynic, of course, asks whether all this 
makes Legrand Savage any the less d—well, 
diabolieally—silly, or the people who ran after 
him any theless foolish. Perhaps not. But why 
should we get angry with languishing ladies 
who love to lift a lily, or who sit in the rosy twi- 
ight of a deftly darkened room, clad in a tinted 
costume of duly 
nious sereen? 
endeavor to give pleasure to the chance visitor. 
They are assisting the artist who colored and 
gilded the walls and hung the draperies and 
composed the ensemble of the drawing-room. 
Perhaps you would prefer that human beings 


and the | 
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Savage is but an amusing extravagance of an 
excellent tendency, and if he could only school 
himself to care as little for John Bull's opin- 
ion of our “ way” as that worthy cares tor our 
opinion of his way. When it comes to a society 
that sometimes makes itself ridiculous, an im- 
partial Cynie will agree that honors are easy. 


IN Mrs. Martha Lamb's /istory of New York, 
Which is a very interesting and delightful 
story of the great city, there is a picture of the 
old * Kennedy mansion, No. 1 Broadway, be- 
fore the Revolution.” The view is taken from 
the Battery, and there are three figures—a 
woman at the corner, going up Broadway, a 
man in the street, moving in the same diree- 
tion, and another man coming up Battery 
Place. An air of perfect quiet invests the 


j scene, and the impression is that of a glimpse 


into a staid, respectable, and tranquil town. 


| The house was not very far from the old Delaney 
school of which he is an accepted representa. | 


adjusted hue, holding a harmo- | 
They are engaged in a laudable | 


should not make themselves adjuncts of furni- | 
ture and wall-paper, and that immortal souls | 


should not be rapt by a dado or enchanted with 
a frieze. But nature has room for humming- 
birds and tlamingoes, for cockatoos and paro- 
quets, for scentless but brilliant flowers, all of 
them fitly set in a corresponding landscape. 


Why not also for living parts of exquisite | 


house - furnishing ? 
green mist of vesture accordant with the tone 


ven of the Eastern isles. 


The wsthetic lady in a | 


house, afterward Fraunces’ Tavern, at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Pearl 
mansion—* the last, as ‘twere, of a long ridge 
of such” —of which the Easy Chair was lately 
speaking in an obituary of the Walton house, 
Which has now vanished. The old Kennedy 
house is also disappearing as we write. It 
had already lost its * genteel” air—the air ofa 
patrician mansion—and had become a huge, 
overgrown, amorphous hotel. The Washing- 
ton Hotel it had long been, for it was one of the 
houses in the city in which Washington lived. 

To all citizens and to all strangers who went 
to the Battery the old house must have been 
familiar. Yet nothing, so faras we know, ever 
marked it to the passenger as a historic house. 
There was no plate let into the wall, no mar- 
ble slab, no sign whatever, such as marks in 
older countries the houses of famous men and 
of interesting associations; such memorial 
inscriptions as are proposed for such houses in 
Albany. The charm of such association is 
felt by the traveller who arrives in Augsburg, 
and is shown to the house of the Fuggers, 
and wonders whether it in the room 
where he dines that the graciously munili- 
cent banker, to make a royal guest comfort- 
able, lighted the fire with the royal guest's 
promissory note for a princely sum. The ele- 


streets, a venerable 


was 


vators, the telephones, the bath-rooms, the cui- 
of her boudoir obeys the same impulse of na- | 
ture that poises a bird-of-paradise in the hea- | 


If Cynic is not equal to these things, let him | 


not seek relief in oaths and gibes and reckless 
reviling. 
to offer a lily to Mr. Legrand Savage, let not 
the Cynie shiver as he thinks of the London 
Mrs. Grundy. Let him rather reflect that na- 
ture is wise and thrifty. She will not suffer 
us to be crushed by a lily. As she produces 
but an occasional dodo, so she vouchsafes few 
fanaties of the dado. Neither the dodo nor 
the dado shall devour us, and Cynie would be 
much happier if he could see that Mr. Legrand 


If my tinted lady chooses sweetly | 


sine, the cleanly comfort and luxury, of our 
great hotels, compensate the traveller for the 
absence of such associations. But they can 
not supply the romance. There may, indeed, 
be romance without comfort. Sing, Muse, that 
night at Passignano, upon the shores of classic 
Thrasymene—shores upon which, in the shock 
of Hannibal's battle, 


* An earthquake reeled unheededly away"— 


Passignano, in whose locanda, or country inn, 
the appearance of the beds and chambers was 
so unspeakable that romantic youth preferred 
to pass the night on chairs. 

John Watts, Mrs. Lamb tells us, built a fine 
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house next to the site of the Kennedy house, 
where he lived with his beautiful wite. Lovely 
Ann Watts, their daughter, married Archibald 
Kennedy, afterward eleventh Earl of Cassilis, 
and my subsequent lord built No.1 Broadway, 
the Kennedy house, after the most approved 
English model. 


+) 
Clie 


On great gala days and nights 
two noble houses were connected by a 
a Rialto from which those smiling 
young belles our grandmothers’ grandmothers 
looked upon the river which washed the foot 
of the garden. Fifth Avenue ts a very state- 
ly street, and noble also are its palaces. But 
the spacious houses of the old New York, with 
grounds and gardens sloping to the water, had 
a prospect which even the vision of the Murray 
Hill reservoir can hardly surpass. There was a 
carved doorway to the Kennedy mansion, and 
it had wide halls and spacions rooms. The 
state drawing-room was fifty feet long, and 
opened upon a porch in which a quadrille could 
be danee d. 


bridge 


The dining-room, as becomes the 
And 
that nothing should be wanting to the lofti- 
ness of association, in this fine old house the 
son of Archibald Kennedy and Ann 
Watts was born, and this precious heir became 
not only twelfth Earl of Cassilis, but first Mar- 
quis of Ailsa. 

But the days of peaceful festivity in both 
the houses passed, and in April, 1776, came Is- 
rae] Putnam to command New York until Wash- 
The stout old patriot 
occupied the Kennedy house as his head-quar- 
ters. Poor Captain Kennedy tried to serve 
both masters, and had sent his wife and family 
to New Jersey. But he was suspected by both 
His father-in-law, Watts, who remained 
loyal to the crown, barely escaped the hands 
of the Sons of Liberty, and sailed to England, 
where he In the Kennedy house, 
also, after the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed, Washington received Colonel 
Patterson, Lord Howe’s Adjutant-General, who 
came to see if an understanding could be reach- 
ed between the crown and the colonies. 

Washington was “elegantly attired” in full 
military costume, and received the envoy with 
courtesy. Colonel Patterson had brought the 
famous letter addressed to “ George Washing- 
ton, Esquire, ete., ete., ete.” Perhaps some- 
thing in the aspeet of Washington suggested 
prudence, and the English officer produced but 


noble English race, was vast and rich. 


oldest 


ington should arrive. 


sides. 


soon died. 


did not offer to deliver the letter. He remark- 


ed, however, that three et ceteras might meay 
everything. Washington assented, but added 
that they might also mean anything, and in 
his official capacity he could receive only let- 
ters officially addressed. Colonel Patterso: 
could make no adequate answer, as there was 
none to make. He begged to have Washine- 
ton’s cemmands for Lord and General Howe, 
“My particular compliments to both of them, 
replied Washington, with perfect courtesy. 
General Howe afterward said that the inter 
view was more polite than interesting, but 
that it had induced him to change the super- 
scription of his letters. From that time hy 
addressed Washington by his proper title. 

Sir Henry Clinton succeeded Washington as 
the occupant of the Kennedy house, but Wash- 
ington returned to it after the British evacua- 
tion, and from this house he went to Fraunces’ 
Tavern to take leave of his ofticers. No othe: 
interesting old building now remains upon 
Broadway, except St. Paul's. Few, indeed, re- 
main upon the island. But the pile of offices 
which will now rise upon this interesting his 
toric site will command from their upper win- 
dows the most beantiful prospeet that the 
city aftords, the bay and the heights of Staten 
Island. The denizens of no other sueh build- 
ing can recount, as they look from their sunny 
windows, so many and such various romantic 
traditions of their site as those who shall oceu 
py hereafter the offices of the building which, 
we hope, will retain in this final change the 
old name of the famous mansion, the Kennedy) 
house. 


AT the end of our late articles upon “ Jonr- 
nalistic London” it was stated that there was 
but one halfpenny evening paper. Since the 
article was written the News has ap- 
peared, sold for a halfpenny, and owned by Mr. 
Martin Pradd, who owns also two papers in 
the west of England, and the commercial man- 
ager is Mr. J.Watkinson. It is meant to be an 
independent Liberal journal, and its articles 
upon the death of President Garfield were part- 
ly cabled to American papers. It is under- 
stood to be a prosperous enterprise, constantly 
extending its circulation. It is a significant 
fact, also, that both the Pall Mall Gazette and 
the St, James Gazette have become penny papers. 
The report of their success, if it be continued, 
points to great changes in “ Journalistie Lon- 
don.” 


T would be impossible to write the biography | 
of any great statesman that would do jus- 
tice to the whole man, or satisfy an intelligent 
reader, Which should ignore or unduly subordi- 

nate the political ingredients that entered into | 


his life, shaped his career and character, and | 
| and speeches, his great political contests, vic- 


won for him that degree of prominence on the 
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world’s stage which makes men solicitous to 
know his history. Again,if a biography be so 
written that the attention of the reader is too 
exclusively directed to the public and political 
career of such a man, and if it enters into a too 
voluminous recital of his arguments, opinions, 
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tories, and defeats, and his most elaborate acts | 


of policy or statesmanship, the teachings that 
might be derived from his example would be 
lost to those who are the most susceptible to 
its influence, and whom it is most desirable 
should be attected by it. Mr. John Morley has 
struck the happy mean between these bio- 
graphical methods in his very able and copious 
Life of Richard Cobden. So ample in its details 
ot the personal incidents in the life of Cobden 
that the reader is enabled to form a distinet 
image of the person, the temperament, the 
mental, moral, and physical characteristics of 
the man, and a vivid conception of his social 
and family surroundings, and of all that inthi- 
enced his character and tastes or constituted 
the life he lived 
upon or are themselves so touched upon at all 


these are so made to touch 


points by the events of his commercial and po- | 


litieal career as mutually to supplement and 
illuminate each other. Mr. Morley makes us 
know Cobden as a man all the better for the 
clear views he gives us of Cobden as a manu- 


his judicious blending and interfusion of these, 
and his disposition of them at the right time 
and the right point of contact, he gives the 


reader the clearest possible idea of the whole | 


of Cobden’s powerful and impressive individ- 
uality. The biography is remarkable for its 
symmetry as a literary composition, and equal- 


ly so for the profound interest it excites for its | 
It may be studied with profit by the | 
veteran statesman, and read with pleasure by | 


subject. 
the general reader; but if, as we believe, there 


den himself, that “ good examples are more in- 
fluential than bad ones,” and that * 
or virtue, by the very force of example, and by 


Cobden, are springing from the humbler planes 
of life, and entering upon their life work with 
no other eapital than sound bodies, vigorous 
minds, energetic wills, patience, perseverance, 
unfaltering honesty, and a resolute determina- 
tion not to “spoil a horn,” but to “make a 


” 
spoon. 


Tue life of Garibaldi has been so thickly 
crowded with romantic acts and heroie deeds, 
and his character has been so strongly tine- 
tured with the fine extravagance and the un- 
calenlating enthusiasm of the knight-errant, 
that his biographer, Mr. Theodore Bent, is not 


far astray when he likens the old paladin to a | 


nineteenth-century Don Quixote, rich in chiv- 
alrous and unselfish motive and in noble and 
patriotic impulse, full of courage, and imbued 
with a high sense of honor, but withal erratic, 


_ 1 The Life of Richard Cobden. By Joun Morey. 
8vo, pp. 640. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


| his political bias. 


| the unreserved commendation that 
is wisdom and truth in an early saying of Cob- | 


visionary, struggling to accomplish vist ends 
with incommensurate means, and thus fre- 
quently small but failing in 
large undertakings, and too commonly the pup- 


succeeding ith 


pet or the tool of less pure and impassioned 
natures than his In his biographical 
sketch of Garibaldi? Mr. Bent traces the career 
of the patriotic soldier of fortune half loving- 
ly and half sardonically, following him closely 


OW, 


| through all his devious ways on both heimi- 


spheres, as soldier, exile, lover, patriot, politi- 


cian, author, and recluse, and painting the 


| stirring events of his life with minuteness and 


spirit. He is more successful as a narrator of 
incident than as an analyst of character, and 
his political judgments are visibly colored by 
Hence he frequently adopts 
a patronizing tone when reciting Garibaldi’s 
plans, and even when recounting his virtues, 
and we are conscious of an ill-concealed sneer 
whenever he speaks of the patriot’s military 
and politieal genius, or when he alludes to 


| Garibaldi’s title to be considered the savior of 
facturer and statesman, and vice versa; and by | 


Italy. 
most of the hero’s eccentricities and vagaries, 
and magnities his failures, the portrait he has 
drawn remains a noble and striking one, de- 
spite the coldness of the artist. 


Nevertheless, although he makes the 


THE three latest volumes of Mr. Rolfe’s fam- 
ily and school edition of the plays of Shaks- 
peare, The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra? The 
Comedy of Measure for Measure, and The Come- 
dy of the Merry Wives of Windsor, tully deserve 
has been 


accorded to their predecessors. As the work 


| approaches its conclusion, Mr. Rolfe manifests 
goodness | 


no abatement of the careful scholarship and as- 


| sidnous research which have hitherto charac- 
its own indestructible nature, must go on in- 
creasing and multiplying forever,” the largest | 
sphere of practical usefulness of this admirable 
biography will be among the thousands of the | 
rising generation who, as was the case with | 


terized his editorship of our greatest poet. 
Mr. Frank VINCENT, Jun.’s, new volume, 

Norsk, Lapp, and Finn,® or tracings of travel 

through Norway, Lapland, and Finland, has 


| been effectually forestalled by Mr. Du Chaillu’s 


work on Seandinavia, of which an extended 


notice was given in this Magazine for Novem- 


ber. With the exception of a brief tarry in 
Denmark, Mr. Vincent’s course lay over much 
of the same route that had been traversed by 
Mr. Du Chaillu, and he notes the same geo- 
graphical and topographieal features, national 
characteristics, social peculiarities, and objects 


2 The Life of Giuseppe Garibaldi. By J. Turopore 
Bent, B.A., Oxon. Ulustrated. ‘ Franklin Square Li 
brary.”’ 4to, pp. 60. New York : Harperand Brothers 

3 Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra. Ed 
ited, with Notes, by WitLiAM J. 16mo, pp. 222. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

4 Shakspeare’s Comedy of Measure for Measure. 
ed. with Notes, by Wittiam J. Roure. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

5 Shakspeare’s Comedy of The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. 16mo, pp. 
173. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

© Norsk, Lapp, and Finn ; or, Travel Tracings from the 
Far North of Evrope. By FRANK VINCENT, Jun. 12mo, 
pp. 263. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Edit- 
limo, pp. 175 


of interest generally that Mr. Du Chaillu de- . 
— | 
re j ‘ 
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scribed, but with much less amplitude of de- 
tail, and infinitely less vivacity and spirit. His 
book has little value for the library, though it 
may prove a convenient knapsack book and 
traveller’s guide. 

Ir will be difticnlt to find in any collection 
of English poetry lines that are tenderer or 
more richly treighted with the spontaneous and 
untroubled gladness of a mother’s heart than 


those composing Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s My Boy | 


and I; or, On the Way to Slumberland.” The 
only extended poem on that theme that we 
can now recall, it has great merit, whether con- 
sidered as the expression of mere human emo- 
tion, or as the utterance of poetic feeling. Its 
union of ideality with the strongly realistic 
tendencies of maternal affection at once satis- 
fies the instinets of the heart and the demands 
of the imagination ; so that the most prosaic 
parent, if only the affections be deep and sen- 
sitive, and the parent who, in addition, is en- 
dowed with a quick faney and lively imagina- 


by it. The leading thought of the poem is as 
simple as it is happy. A mother describes a 
day in the life of her “golden-haired baby 
boy,” from his first awakening in the cradle at 
early dawn, through the morning hours, while 
he is at play under the trees in the garden; at 
the noontide, as he toddles down to the brook- 
side, chattering to the birds and flowers on the 
way; a little later, when, tired with play, he 
has nestled amid the “grasses high” of the 
meadow, and has gone “ half-way on the road 
to slumberland”; in the waning of the day, ab- 
sorbed with his miscellaneous playthings in 
the nursery; in the twilight, prattling on his 
mother’s knee, orlistening dreamily to her songs 
and stories, till at length he sinks into the cra- 
dle again, and is lniled to slumber by the mo- 
ther’s lullaby, and at last the curtain of friend- 
ly night falls on mother and child with “the 
peace of a benediction.” On this thread are 
strung alternately the day’s record of baby de- 
lights, amusements, tricks, sayings,and doings, 
and of the mother’s busy thoughts, fancies, and 
fingers,of her buoyant hope, and of her perfect 
love that “easteth out fear.’ The poem is 
beautifully printed in Old English letter, on 
tinted paper, and instead of the conventional 
binding, its pages are held together by silken 
skeins, portfolio fashion, between loose covers 
of rich and flexible Russia leather. The illus- 
trations with whichitis embellished are quaint- 
ly suggestive, but minister rather to the preva- 
lent rage for the odd, the curious, and the fan- 
tastic than to the taste for the beautiful. 


At the close of a notice of the American edi- 
tion of The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
as prepared and revised by Canon Westcott 


7 My Boy and I; or, On the Way to Slumberland. By 
Many D. Brine. Pictures by Dora B. WHEELER, Lovrs 
C. TIFFANY AND Co., Associated Artists. Unpaged. 
New York: George W. Harlan. 


and Professor Hort, which formed a part of 
the Record for November last, it was stated 
that an accompanying volume by the editors 
was in preparation, and would be forth-coming 
at an early day, in which they would set forth 
elaborately the principles that governed them 
in the preparation of their revised text, and 
would announce their views as to the true 


| principles of textual evidence and criticism 


The editors have now made good their promise 
by the publication of a companion yolume* 
to the one containing the Greek text, supple- 
mentary to it, and forming a very complete 
apparatus for Greek scholars and Biblical stu 
dents on the entire subject of the choice of 
texts and readings, the methods of textual 
criticism, the application of principles of eriti- 
cism to the revision of the text, the determina- 
tion of orthography, punctuation, and mark- 
ings, the classification of readings, and the 
corresponding notation. The volume is  ar- 
ranged in the form of an Introduction and an 


| Appendix to the revised text, the former com- 
tion, will each find responsive chords touched | 


prising a succinet statement of the reasons 
why eriticism is still necessary for the text of 
the New Testament, and of what the editors 
hold to be the true grounds and methods of 
Biblical criticism generally ; a résumé of those 
leading facts in the documentary history of 
the New Testament which appear to supply 
the textual ecritie with seeure guidance; and 
an account of the manner in which the editors 
have themselves endeavored to embody the re- 
sults of criticism in their revised text. The 
Appendix consists (1) of a body of notes on 
select readings, comprising the few peculiar 
clauses or passages, partly Western and partly 
non-Western interpolations, which are printed 
between brackets either within the text or 
appended to it, miscellaneous rejected read- 
ings sufficiently important to deserve special 
notice, a few variations in which there has 
been reason for discussing alternative readings 
or punctuations retained in the text or mar- 
gin, and words or passages in which it is be- 
lieved or suspected that some primitive error or 
corruption is present; (2) of a group of notes on 
orthography—ineluding letters, nouns, verbs, 
and particles— which are not intended to form 
a complete or systematic account of the or- 
thography of the New Testament, but to eluci- 
date alternative readings and to indicate the 
prevalence or the exceptional occurrence of 
particular spellings; and (3) of a list of quo- 
tations from the Old Testament, being those 
passages and phrases which are marked by 
uncial type in the text as taken from the Old 
Testament, together with references to the 
places from which they are derived, the nu- 
meration of chapters and verses being that of 
the ordinary English editions. The Introdue- 
tion is exceedingly full, and considers suc- 


8 The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text 
Revised by Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., and FENTON 
Joun AntTHONY Horr, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 512. 


Introduction and Appen- 


dix. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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cinctly but minutely the following topics: (1) | 


the need of criticism for the text of the New 
Testament, as explained by the circumstances 
of its transmission, first by writing, and then 


by printing ; (2) the successive emergence of | 


the different classes of textual facts, involv- 
ing the internal evidence of readings, of doeu- 
ments, of genealogical evidence, and of groups 
of documents, and a critical consideration of 


errors antecedent to existing texts: (3) a gen- 


eral chronological survey of the entire body | 
of the documentary evidence with which all | 
criticism has to deal, and an examination of | 


its bearings in editing the text; (4) a deter- 
mination of the genealogical relations of the 
chief ancient texts, comprising a specification 
of their several characteristics, a sketch of 
post-Nicene textual history, a statement of the 
relations of the principal extant documents to 
the chief ancient texts, an identification and 
estimate of readings belonging to those texts, 
and a review of previous criticism with refer- 
ence to them; (5) a résumé of the results of the 
internal evidence of groups and documents, as 
limited by reference to primary Greek manu- 
scripts generally, or by reference to the best 
primary Greek manuscripts; and (6) a con- 
sideration of the ultimate question as to the 
substantial integrity of the purest transmitted 
text and its identity with the text of the au- 
tographs, with a statement of the conditions 
necessary for a further improvement of the 
text. This scholarly treatise is appropriately 
closed by an exposition, by the editors, of the 
nature and details of their revised edition of 
the text, its aims and limitations, the princi- 
ples by which they have been governed in their 
textual notation, in their determination of or- 
thography, breathings, accents, and other ac- 
cessories of printing, and in their punctuation, 
divisions of text, and titles of books. 


THE appearance of new editions of Dr. 
Piumptre’s fine translations of the Tragedies 
of Sophocles? and Aschylos'? naturally invites 
a passing reflection upon the important part 
translations have played in forming, moulding, 
and enriching our literature. In every branch, 
both of prose and verse, from the time of Wye- 
litfe, and Chaucer, and Surrey, and Spenser, 
and Chapman, and Marlowe, and the translat- 
ors of the English Bible, down to our own 
Bryant, translations have exercised the pow- 
ers of the greatest masters of our tongue, and 
have been so numerous as to form an imposing 
department in English letters, and make a 
wide and deep impression upon the thought 
and morals of all English-speaking peoples. 


9 The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New Translation. 
With a Biographical Essay and an Appendix. By E. 
Hf. PLumptre, D.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s 
College, London, ete. 12mo, pp. 502. New York: 
George Routledge and Sons. 

1° The Tragedies of Aschylos. A New Translation. 
With a Biographical Essay and an Appendix. By the 
Same Author. 12mo, pp. 378. New York: George 
Routledge and Sons, 


Of modern translations none have received a 
more general and cordial approval from men 


| of taste and scholarship than Dr. Plumptre’s 


versions of the two great masters of classical 
Greek tragedy above named. Originally pub- 


| lished severally in 1865 and 1869, the present 
| editions are greatly more than a mere reprint ; 
| since, besides the many changes that have 


been made in the translation of words and 
phrases, the new editions have been materially 
enhanced in value by the addition, in an ap- 
pendix to the Sophocles, of a rhymed version 
of the choral odes and the chief lyrical dia- 
logues, and in like manner by the addition to 
the Eschylos of a rhymed version of the chief 
odes of the Oresteian trilogy. Nor is this all. 
Additional philological, critical, and explana- 
tory notes have been supplied, the plays have 
been arranged in their chronological order, in 
the rhymed and unrhymed versions a revision 
has been made by which the symmetry bet ween 
the strophes and antistrophes of the choral 
odes las been carefully reproduced, a short 
argument has been prefixed to each play, giv- 
ing so much, and no more, of the story as may 
enable one who starts with but little previous 
knowledge to take up the action of the drama 
at the point at which it opens, and to follow it 
Without diffieulty to the end, and, finally, nu- 
merous brief explanatory notes are inter- 
spersed, enabling readers who are not classical 
scholars to understand local or mythological 
allusions without recourse to a dictionary. 
The versions have been greatly increased in 
valne to scholars by the revision to which they 
have been subjected, while they have been 
made largely more serviceable to the general 
reader. 


LIEUTENANT REGAN, of the United States 
army, has prepared a Manual of Guard Duty," 
which is a complete rade mecum on that branch 
of the military service, carefully adapted to 
the needs as well of the militia of the several 
States as of the officers and enlisted men of 
the regular army. The compiler has brought 
together and compressed in a nutshell all the 
authoritative rules, regulations, and principles 
relating to guard duty and kindred subjects, 
which have hitherto been dispersed over nu- 
merous and not always accessible official and 
unofficial publications and documents, and has 
so judiciously arranged and so systematically 
classified his material that the desired infor- 
mation, even on the minutest details, may be 
obtained by a glance. The first part of the 
manual is devoted to “ Minor Guards,” and in- 
cludes the roster, guard mountings, the per- 
sonnel of guards, the subjects of countersigns, 
paroles, watch-words, safeguards, safe-con- 


1 Manual of Guard Duty and Kindred Subjects, for 
the Regular Army, Volunteers, and Militia of the 


United States. Being a Thorough Compilation of the 
Rules, Regulations, and Principles, collected from the 
most Authentic Sources. By James REGAN, First 
Lieutenant and R.Q.M. Ninth Infantry. Sq. 18mo, pp. 
308. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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ducts, tlag 
and 


vost guards. 


the detail of police, stable, park, and pro- 
The second part is appropriated 
to “Grand Guards,” and treat 
elaborately upon the duties and disposition of 


s specifically and 


advanced rear and flank guards, convoys, de- 


s of truce, arrest and continement, | 


tachments, cantonments, and parties of recon- | 


naissance, Lieutenant Regan is already well 


known among military men as the author of 


a digest of military law, entitled The Judge Ad- | 


vocate and Recorder's Guide, which has been fa- 
vorably received by officers of distinction in 


the regular and volunteer services; and the 


manual under notice has met with similar ap- | 


proval from distinguished ofiicers to whom it 
was submitted while in manuscript. In 


an | 


introductory letter, after expressing the opin- | 


ion that the manual 


has merit, and will do | 


good to the serviee, General Sherman states | 


that having referred it for examination to one 
of his best and most experienced statf officers, 


who has served with troops both regular and | 


volunteer, and in whose judgment he has im- 
plicit confidence, he reported that the work 
brings together the best information on guard 
duty and kindred now scattered 
through many that he has 
knowledge of any single treatise which so fully 
explains the class of duties referred to as this. 


subjects 


works, and no 


He is further of the opinion that it will be of | 


great value to the officers and men of the army, 
not only for the amount of information con- 
veyed, but for the uniformity if would tend to 
produce in the performance of the duties it 
treats upon, 


Two historical compends for young people, 
respectively a History of France’? and a History 
of Russia,* have just issued almost simulta- 
neously from the press of New York and Boston, 
which have more than a passing value, as well 
for the judgment that has been displayed in 
their preparation as for the close and impor- 
tant relations that subsist between these great 
nations and our own, and the complete absence 
of any books concerning them sufticiently com- 


growth and transitions of their social and po- 
litical institutions, the local, personal, political, 
and military incidents and oceurrences which 
have made an impression upon their national 
character and autonomy, and, in fine, the de- 
velopment of France during twenty centuries 
in territory, in population, science, litera- 
ture, and the arts, in arms, in polity, and in 
the principles of rational liberty. The sketch- 
es of the Revolutionary period, of the career of 
Napoleon, and of the more recent events of the 
Franco-German war and the establishment of 
the Republic, are specially noteworthy for 
their and animation. — Mr. Dole’s 
History of Russia, published by Messrs. Estes 
and Lauriat, is noticeable for an occasional tur- 
gidity of style, that may possibly have been in- 
sensibly suggested by, and certainly is in har- 
mony with, the darkness and romance of the 
earlier periods of Russian history, and with 
the barbarie splendor and barbaric crimes of 
its later Mr. Dole’s accounts of the 
foundation of this mighty empire, and of the 
successive dynasties that have exercised des- 
potiec sway over it, are intensely interesting; 
and he depicts with vivid and rude energy the 
consolidation of its diverse races into the co- 
lossal military power that now bestrides Asia 
and Europe; the building of its cities; the de- 
velopment of its social, political, and religious 
institutions; the conspiracies, tragedies, and 
unspeakable crimes that have studded its his- 
tory; and in particular the transitional move- 


clearness 


years. 


| ment that has been going forward for the past 


prehensive and yet sufticiently elementary to | 


The French 


be of use to young readers. 


His- 


tory. for which we are indebted to the press | 


of the Messrs. Harper, was prepared by Sarah 
Brook, an accomplished English gentlewoman, 
primarily for English children, but has been 
revised and edited in the interest of American 
children by Mr. George Cary Eggleston. It is 
a suecinet outline of the history of France 
from the time of the ancient Gauls until 1850, 
written with dignity and simplicity, and de- 
scribing with spirit and clearness, and with- 
out the omission of any material fact, the ori- 


gin of the French people and nation, the 


12 French History for English Children. By Saran 
sROOK tevised and Edited by CARY EGGLEs- 
Ton. With Illustrations and Maps. 16mo, pp. 327. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

13 Young Folks’ History of Russia. 
KELL Dorr. Illustrated. 
Estes and Lauriat. 


3y NATHAN Has- 
1l6mo, pp. 520. Boston: 


| half a century, and now fills the nation with 


forebodings of evil. 


The Prince and the Pauper'* is the title of a 
happily told historical tale of the sixteenth 
century, by Mark ‘Twain (S. L. Clemens), which 
is adapted to the taste of young people, and 
in its principal lines reealls the story of Chiris- 
topher Sly, with which Shakspeare preludes 
The Taming of the Shrew, with the ditterence 
that the one is a pretended reality, and the 
other a waking dream. ‘The story is based on 
the fiction that the young Prince Edward, aft- 
erward Edward VIL, having rescued a bright 
and comely but ragged pauper lad of his own 
age from the brutality of some of the court 
servitors, took him to his apartments in the 
royal palace, and there regaled him with a 
luxurious meal. In the exercise of his hos- 
pitality, and moved by boyish curiosity, the 
prince proposed an exchange of garb with his 
pauper guest, and forthwith, boy-like, it was 
done—Tom Canty, the pauper of Offal Court, 
attiring himself in the prince’s rich garments, 
and the prince donning Tom’s miserable pau- 
per rags. Instantly upon the change being 
made, both lads are startled, not merely by the 
transformation of the prince into a seeming 
pauper and the pauper into a seeming prince, 

14 The Prince and the Pauper. A Tale for Young Peo 


ple of all Ages. By Mark Twain. Illustrated. 4to 
pp. 411. Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. 
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» revelation of the extraordinary re- 

blance they bore to each other; so that 
when Tom glanced at himself in a mirror, he 
saw, as the prince had already seen, that the 
transformation was so perfect that their most 
te friends would not be able to distin- 


sel 


ti} 


enish the prince in the pauper’s rags from the | 


wiper in the prinece’s robes. Hastily dashing 
ut of the room to put the matter toa practical 


st with his attendants, the prince soon re- 


dan unweleome confirmation of his con- | 
hustled, insulted, 


Ile is jeered at, 
aten, and eniied out of the palace grounds 


ture, 


his own guards and servants, who ridicule | 


iis assertion that he is the prince; and for 


y days he is made to change places with | 
om, and is exposed to every species of indig- | 
nity and every form of forlorn wretchedness | 


ii want. Meanwhile the servants, attend- 


its, and relatives of the prince present theme | 


selves before Tom, the pauper lad, and, misled 
by his princely garb and his strange resem- 
blance to Edward, treat him as the real prince 
despite his insistence that he is not the prince, 
but a poor pauper, and regardless of his eager 
Nothing, 

He can 
not convince them of their error, and he must 
he a prince in spite of himself. So, while the 
true prince is having a bitter taste of the hard 
things of life, such as hitherto had been Tom’‘s 
lot, the latter, sorely against his will, and to 


his great discomfort, is having a surfeit of the 


inquiries for his young benefactor. 
however, that he can say or do avails. 


unaccustomed luxuries of royalty. His per- 
sistence in trying to convince the servants and 
courtiers, the princesses Elizabeth and Mary, 
the Lady Jane Grey, and even bluff King Hen- 
ry himself, that he is not the prinee, but a 
pauper lad, is at first but little heeded, but is 
finally construed as betraying a temporary 
madness; and finally he is forced to submit to 
his gilded captivity, and enact the part of a 
prince with the best grace he ean muster. In 
the vein of a veracious chronicler, the recital 
being interspersed with sparkles of dry humor 
and covert satire yet observing a careful re- 
gard to the historical accessories, Mr. Clemens 
describes what befell these lads in their changed 
spheres, till at length the prince comes into 
his own again, and punishes those who had 
maltreated him, together with those whom he 
had detected in wrong-doing while his majesty 
was shrouded in the rags of a pauper. The 
tale is full of romantie surprises, and besides 
being rich in historical facts and teachings, is 
charged with a generous and ennobling moral. 


THE love of nature, which has made so visi- 
ble an impression on the productions of Mr. W. 
Hamilton Gibson’s pencil, has found a new 
manifestation in a work by this genial artist 
on Camp Life in the Woods,and the Tricks of Trap- 
ping and Trap-Making.\> The immediate incite- 

13 Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks of Trapping 
and Trap-Making. Containing Comprehensive Hints 
on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark Shanties, Woodland 


ment to the preparation of the book was the 
fact that so few examples of * Boys’ Books of 
Sports” are to be found in this country, while 
the few good English works of that kind dwell 
on sports which are essentially English. Mr. 
Gibson has undertaken to fill this negleeted 
corner in our literature by a thoroughly prac- 
tical volume, in whieh he gives an exhaustive 
description of all manner of traps for large and 
small game, for fish and fowl, and for house- 
hold and miscellaneous use, and of the ditferent 
Varieties of snares and noose traps, with such 
a detailed account of the construction of each, 
accompanied by diagrams, as will put it in the 
power of any boy of moderate ingenuity to im- 
provise them tor himself. This, however, cov- 
ers only a moiety of Mr, Gibson’s densely pack- 
ed volume. A large portion of it is also de- 
voted to a sketch of the art of trapping, and 
to a chapter entitled the trapper’s miscellany, 
| which embodies accounts not only of all the de- 
| vices that have been successfully employed by 
experienced trappers for decoying and captur- 
ing game, and the baits, scents, and drugs they 
have found etlective for attracting them, but 
in addition a fund of interesting and entertain- 
ing matter on the nature, habits, and charae- 
teristics of various American 


birds and ani- 
All this is 
complemented by a graphie practical outline 
of campaign life in the woods, so that the 
manual embraces, besides the arts of trapping 
and trap-making, fall directions for building 
boats, canoes, cabins, shanties, tents, and shel- 
ters, together with hints on food, cooking and 
cooking utensils, the hunter's outtit generally, 
curing and tanning skins, and the preparation 
of specimens, 


mals, and on woodcraft generally. 


APPARENTLY the Muse that presides over 
the world of romantic fiction has not been in 
a propitious mood since the opening of the new 
year, the number of novels that have found 
their way to the editor's table thus far being 
few, and their quality light. None of them 
are of a kind to invite an extended analysis 
or to warrant enthusiastic panegyric, and the 
only ones that have sufficient merit to entitle 
them to mention in our record are The Senior 
Partner,'® by Mrs. Riddell; The Question of Cain,” 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey ; Joseph's Coat,* by David 
Christie Murray; and Dick Netherby,’® by Mrs. 
Walford, the best of the quartette being the 
one first named. 


seds and Bedding, Boat and Canoe Building, and Val- 

uable Suggestions on Trappers’ Food, etc., ete. By 
W. HaMILtTon Gipson. Illustrated by the Author. Sq. 
12mo, pp. 300. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

16 The Senior Partner. A Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Rrp- 
DELL. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. #4. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

17 The Que stion of Cain. A Novel. 
Hory. “ Franklin Square Library.” 
York: Harper and Brothers. 

18 Joseph's Coat. By Davip MURRAY. 
pp. 506. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

19 Dick Netherby. By Mrs. L. B. WALForRD. 
Hour Series.” 16m0, pp. 280. 
| and Co. 


By Mrs. CasHEen 
4to, pp. 66. New 


12mo, 


Leisure 
New York: Henry Holt 
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POLITICAL. | tions, but the functionaries intrusted with the 
UR Record is closed on January 19.--Con- | execution of my official acts are bound to sup- 
gress adjourned for the holiday recess | port the policy of my government, even at the 
from December 22 to January 5. The House | elections. I shall acknowledge the faithful 
referred the Utah contested election case to | discharge of this duty, and shall expect all of- 
the Committee on Elections.—Both Houses | ficials, remembering their oath of allegiance, 
passed a resolution of thanks to the Khedive | to hold aloof, even at the elections, from 


aul 


of Egypt for the gift of Cleopatra’s Needle.— agitation against my government.” 

In the Senate, a bill to promote the efficiency 

of the navy was reported favorably.—Both DISASTERS. 

Houses passed the Census Appropriation Bill December 16.—Severe earthquake in the dis- 
for final expenses, amounting to $540,000.— | trict of Kan-Tcheore, China. Over 250 per- 
The House recommitted a report in regard to | sons killed. 

enlarging the committees. | December 24.—News that the flood at Oran 


The Iowa Legislature, January 12, elected | having subsided; 201 bodies had been recovered 
as United States Senators James F. Wilson for in the plain of Habra. Of these 163 were na- 


the long term, and J. W. McDill for the short | tives, thirty-three Spaniards, and five French- 


term. men. 
The French Senatorial elections were held December 25.—Panic in a chureh in Warsaw. 
January & Sixty-four Republicans and fif- | Forty persons killed, and sixty injured. 
teen Conservatives were chosen. The Repub- December 26.—Steamboat explosion at West 
licans gained twenty-two seats. Point, Virginia. Nineteen persons killed. 
The Italian Senate, December 21, passed January 13,—Collision between passenger 
the Reform Bill, one section of which entitles | trains on the Hudson River Railroad, near 
all to vote who can read and write. | Spuyten Dnyvil. Eight persons killed, in- 


A Valparaiso dispatch, January 17, an- | cluding Webster Wagner, New York State 
nounced the conclusion of a treaty of peace | Senator. 
between Bolivia and Chili, the condition being | January 16.—Railroad accident at New Al- 
that the former shall surrender her territory | bin, lowa. Twenty-one persons killed. 
along the coast, and break off relations with 
Peru. OBITUARY. 

An imperial reseript dated January 4, coun- December 21.—Announcement of the death of 
tersigned by Prince Bismarck, has been ad- | Jolin Ludwig Krapf, African explorer and mis- 
dressed to the Prussian Ministry. It is as fol- | sionary, aged seventy-two years. 


lows: “The right of the King to direct the December 23.—In Paris, France, E. C. Gren- 
government and policy of Prussia in accord- | ville Murray, author and journalist. 

ance with his own judgment is restricted, not December 24.—In New Haven, Connecticut, 
abrogated, by the Constitution. The official | Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, aged eighty years. 
acts of the King require the countersignature January 3.—In London, England, William 


of a minister, and are carried out by his minis- | Harrison Ainsworth, novelist, aged seventy- 
ters; but they remain the official acts of the | seven years. 

King in whose resolve they originate, and who January 4.—In New York, Professor Jolin 
in them gives constitutional expression to his | William Draper, M.D., LL.D., aged seventy-one 
will. Therefore it is not permissible to repre- | years. 


sent their exercise as proceeding from respon- January 5.—In Paris, France, Frangois-Mi- 
sible ministers. The Prussian Constitution is | chel Pascal, sculptor, aged sixty-eight years. 
the expression of the monarchical tradition of ; January 7.—In Rome, Italy, Richard Henry 


this country, whose development rests onthe Dana, lawyer and author, in his sixty-sey- 
living relations of its kings to the people. | enth year.—In New York, Hon. E. W. Stough- 
These relations can not be transferred to min- | ton, ex-Minister to Russia, in his sixty-third 
isters, because they appertain to the person of | year. 

the King, and their maintenance is necessary January 8.—Announcement of the death of 
for Prussia. It is therefore my will that in | General Valmaseda, Governor of Madrid, and 
Prussia, and also in the legislative bodies of | formerly Captain-General of Cuba. 


the empire, no doubt will be allowed to at- January 9.—In New York, Rey. Dr. John Cot- 
tach to my constitutional right, or that of my | ton Smith, in his fifty-sixth year. 
successors, to direct personally the policy of | January 14.—In_ Richmond, Virginia, Mrs. 


the government. It is the duty of my minis- | Caroline Richings-Bernard. 

ters to support my constitutional rights by | January 17.—In Worcester, Massachusetts, 
protecting them from doubt and obscurity, and | ex-Governor A. H. Bullock, in his sixty-fitth 
I expect the same from all officials who have | year.—In Paris, France, M. Auguste Alexandre 
taken the oath of loyalty to me. I am far, Philippe Charles Blane, writer on fine arts, 
from wishing to restrict the freedom of elec- | aged sixty-eight years. 
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WHAT WE ARE COMING TO 
COLLEGE NEWS IN 19— 

NHERE is much excitement at Kingston Col- 
‘| lege, and a serious rebellion on the part of 
the faculty has occurred. Last Saturday Mr. 
B—— made a speech at a political meeting in 
the village, and that faction of the local Re- 
publicans who favor his nomination as the 
next Republican Presidential candidate met 


him on his arrival at the station and escorted | 


him tothe Town-hall. As the procession pass- 


of Mr. B——, the aged President hastily illu- 
winated his house. As soon as this fact came 
to the ears of the students—who are unani- 
mously in favor of the nomination of the dis- 
tinguished young civil service reformer C. A. 
A——, Jun.—they held a meeting, and sen- 
tenced the President to suspension for the re- 
mainder of the collegiate year. The profess- 
ors and tutors, withont exception, espoused 
the cause of President Begosh, and protesting 
avainst the decision of the students, announced 
that they would not attend a single recitation 
unless the sentence of suspension should be 
annulled. Thus far the students have remain- 
ed firm, and have peremptorily refused to re- 
consider their action, The facuity paraded 
the village last night with a band of musie, 
and it is rumored that several tutors broke 
into the mathematical recitation-room and de- 
stroyed the blackboard, together with nearly 
a pound of chalk. 
course a very unfortunate matter, but in this 
case it is obvious that if any sort of discipline 
is to be maintained by the students, they must 
not yield to attempts at coercion on the part 
of the faculty. 


It is rumored that the experiment of making 
the attendance of students at ball matches 
optional will be tried at Harvard next year. 
Hithertoevery under-graduate has been obliged 
to attend the regular ball matches unless he 
could furnish a physician’s certificate that his 
health would suffer thereby. It is notorious 
that only a small minority of the students look 
upon ball-playing with the seriousness which 
it really deserves, and it is at least doubtful if 
their compulsory attendance is of any spiritual 
benetit tothem. If attendance on ball matches 
were made optional, it is thought that all the 
earnest and piously disposed students would 
attend, and that the others would lose nothing 
by staying away. The result of the experi- 
ment, should it be tried, will be awaited with 
much interest, and if successful, it will possibly 
be followed by the abolition of the compulsory 
attendance of the students at dog-fights. 


The Wheatley College crew has achieved a 


A college rebellion is of | 


Drawer, 


brilliant success in the late race with the Ber- 
lin University crew. The captain of the gal- 
lant Americans has just telegraphed to a lead- 


| ing New York sporting journal that the erew 
succeeded in selling the race for $1200, 
| is the fourth race that the Wheatley boys have 


This 


managed to sell since they went abroad. They 


| received 3500 for the Henley race, $400 for the 


race with the Oxford University crew, and $250 
for the race with the London Rowing Club. 
They have thus made, in 


the course of six 


| weeks, $2350 by honest industry, and may be 
ed the residence of President Begosh, who for | 
seventy-live years has been a warm supporter | 


fairly proud of the result. 
the Berlin crew 


The last race—with 
-Was especially creditable to 


them, for their antagonists rowed so badly that 
| it seemed inevitable that the Americans should 


win, and nothing but the presence of mind of 
the stroke, who at the last quarter-mile stretch 
was suddenly attacked with cerebro-spinal 


| Meningitis, enabled the bargain to be fairly 


The position of the American student who 
last year entered the Freshman Class of the 


} San Francisco University is certainly an un- 
| enviable one. 


He says that he is treated fair- 
ly by the faculty, but he is the object of intense 
hostility on the part of the Chinese students, 
who make insulting remarks to him concern- 
ing his want of a pigtail,and annoy him by 
every means in their power. When he appears 
on the street he is invariably followed by a 
mob of young Chinamen, who yell after him, 
“ Melican man must go!” and throw bricks and 
stones at him. The San Francisco papers as- 
sert that he is taking the bread out of the 
mouths of hard-working Chinamen, and de- 
mand that the Emperor of China should make 
a treaty with the United States forbidding 
Americans to enter California. The courage 
of the young man in entering a San Francisco 
college is perhaps praiseworthy, but he would 
have been more prudent had he remained 
among the people of his own race. W.L.A. 


MODERN FABLES. 
THE MONGOOSE 


AND THE HAPLESS INEBRIATE. 

A Hapwess Inebriate having organized a 
Private Ophiological Exhibition in his Boots, 
his Friends introduced a Mongoose into his 
Apartment,in the benevolent Expectation that 
he would appreciate its Assistance in Killing 
the Snakes. But the unfortunate Man, with 
a Shriek, “I see Rats too!’ leaped out of the 
Window, alighting with fatal Force upon the 
Heads of his Friends, who were just leaving 
the Hotel, rejoicing at the probable Success of 
their ingenious Plan. 

Moraut.—Let Bad Alone. 


THE DOG AND HUIS SHADOW. 
As a Dog carrying a tempting Piece of Meat 
in his Mouth was crossing a Stream upon a 
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his Attention was attracted by | 
ted in the Water beneath. 
crossing the Brook, he deposited his | 
rize ina Place of Safety, and returned to the | 
Bridge. “Humph!” said he, “I faney he has 
concealed his Meat too, and has returned to | 
look for besides, IT have no Business | 
with Dogs of my own Size who walk under | 
Water with their Legs up.” So saying, he | 
regained his Piece of Meat, and trotted con- 
tentedly away. 
Morat.—* "Tain’t Safe to Swap Beefsteaks 
While Crossing a Stream,” 


retler 


1 
Carefull 
] 
Mine 


| 


THE STRATAGEM OF BELISARIVS. 
Belisarius, having long and faithfully served 
his Country, was in his Old Age so utterly neg- 


lected that he was about to pass round his 


Helmet, when he retlected that Mendieancy 
was a Statutory Misdemeanor, and that he 
knew a Trick worth two of that. Hastily 


mitted it in the Comitia of the Whole, and it 
being supported by the Patricians as well as 
by the Plebeians (both of whom were desirous 
of conciliating the Soldier Vote), it was in- 
stantly adopted, and the Contents of the Trea- 
sury were forthwith divided among himself and 
his Fellows, his Gains being further increased 
by his setting up in Business asa Claim Agent. 

Morav.—This Narrative and Recent History | 
Etfectually Dispose of the Slanderous Allega- 


tion that Republies are Ungrateful. 


| 
drawing up an Arrears of Pensions Bill, he sub- | 
| 


THE ERMINE AND TIE HUNTER 

A Hunter who had read that the Ermine 
was so averse to soiling its snowy Fur that if 
by defiling Substances it would 
allow itself to be taken, proceeded to the 
Chase armed with Tar-barrels, Stink-pots, and 
other Offensive Weapons. What was his Sur- 
prise when, having blocked with them every 
Avenue of Escape, the Putorius Erminea calmly 
walked over the most formidable Barricade, 
and disappeared! He did not fail to reproach 
the Animal with so conspicuous a Departure | 
from its published Principles. “ My Friend,” 
replied the little Creature to the Man who had 
endeavored to play a Skin Game on it, * you 
forget that this is a Question of Practical Pol- 
ities.” 

Monra.—This Fable Teaches Us the Imbhe- 
cility of depending upon Mud-throwing in a 
Campaign. 


surrounded 


THE WOLF AND THE VEGETARIAN GOAT. 


A Goat, having encountered a hungry Wolf, 
attempted to convert him to the Practice of | 
Vegetarianism.  “ Linneus,” said he, “ has | 
shown that of 565 Deseriptions of Plants, I 
thrive upon and enjoy 449, to say nothing of | 
the Plant of Hoop-skirt Factories and Job Of- 
tices, making a Specialty of Cireus Printing. 
Why do you not imitate my Abstemious Ex- 
ample, instead of Making Game of your Fellow- 
Creatures? Besides, Goat's Flesh is notoriously 


| pay High Prices for the Privilege of being 


Indigestible.” But the Wolf, without any mi 
Ado, proceeded to dine upon Goat Cutlets 
naturel, 

Morat.—This Fable Teaches us the Impro- 
priety of Preaching to a Man that hasn’t had 
his Dinner. 


au 


THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


A Spider who had long but vainly attempted 


| to induce a Fly to walk into his Parlor, hung 
}a Red Flag out of the Window, and instantly 


found his Web besieged by Flies anxious to 


Taken In and Bitten. 


O Women, in our Stores at Ease, 
Unconscionably Hard to Pk 
When Sales or Auctions there may be, 


Competitory Demons ye! GALE 
UPON MY WORD SHE DID! 
Her hair was black. ‘But black,” she sighed, 


“Ts verv much too cold :" 
And so she bleached her locks until 
They looked almost like gold. 

A simple satin robe she wore, 
Which closely to her clung 

(In fact it was ertrem 
And from her belt a lily pale 
And four sunflowers hung 
Four dig suntlowers hung 


y scant), 


She would not touch a bit of meat, 

But oft she'd sit and weep, 

To think the broiled chops were once 

Part of a baby sheep 

* And oh!” she’d moan, ‘these seared steaks, 

So full of gravy now” 

(This was a slight mistake, I think), 

*Once wandered o’er the fields and meads, 

Attached to a cow 

A gentle browsing cow. 

She was the most poetic thing ; 

She wouldn't harm a fly; 

“Its life is short at best,” she'd say— 

“Oh, pray don’t make it die!” 

The very cat for catching mice 

In tearful voice she chid, 

And then at last she married 

(And seemed quite glad to get him, too) 

A butcher: yes, she did— 

Upon my word she did! M.E. 
GINGER AND THE GOOSE. 

WELL, I didn’t b’long to de las’ gineration ; 
aw’ now I comes to tink ob it, I didn’t b’long 
to any gineration at all, fur de war fixed dat 
wen I was tree year ole, an’ dis yere only hap- 
pen’d lately wise. 

You see, ole Miss was mighty sot in her 
ways, an’? wen Marse Ned marry, his wife she 
was mighty sot in her ways; an’ so ole Miss 
kind o’ drew in, an’ de young people didn't 
hab de nicest sort ob a time. It war pretty 
dull in de ole house, an’ arfter a while de ole 
gen’elman say as how he an’ ole Miss would 


take a little tu’n to de islands, being as how 


| it war spring-time, an’ de eggs at de freshest ; 


an’ dere was a heap ob talk, ’cep’ from de ole 
gen’elman. He war nat’rally kind ob stil!, but 
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he mek up he min’ to do a ting, w hy, you 
could hab bet at onst dat it war done. 


Wen it war all settle’, ole Miss callin Aunt | 
Daphne, an’ dey two war closeted in a long 


time; fur, you see, Aunt Daphne come inter 


de fam'ly wid de fust marriage, 


am’ she war | 


sartainly on ole Miss’ side all de time, wedder | 


or war. But wateber dey settle 
een dem, no one hab any idey ob till de 


peace 


come, 

Well, de ole lady bin hardly tu’n de corner 
ab de street wen Marse Ned wife —Miss Carrie, 
dat is—swoop down ‘pon dose lock closet dat 
I ain't see 
myself, but IT year Aunt Daphne a-talking 
un’ de kitchen consarning if, only dere 

only de dressers an’ de pots to year her: 

t. lor! Miss Carrie she didn’t care nuthin’ 
‘hout Aunt Daphne’s grumblin’. In haf a day 
she had all dem chaney tings dat de ole man’s 
pa brung trum de outside Indies range ‘long 


se neber befo’ hab git her eye in. 


re 


de room, aw’ all de glass an’ all de silber an’ | 


heryting dat had bin store away for nigh fifty | 


var. She hab’em all spread ont, shure’s you 


lib, an’ den she hab dem wash an’ clean an’ 
serub, I didn’t feel good in my min’ eider; 

‘wen come ’eross Aunt Daphne wid her 
check apron ober her head, a-rushim’ backards 
forrards in de stable-yard, an’ 
rin de wrat? dat war a-comin’, 

mld speak to Marse Ned. 

Well, Lwar marcifully save dat, far de nex’ 
day Marse Ned he fur an’ he say, 
“Ginja,” he say, “ Miss Carrie tinks she would 
like to gib a dinner party, an’ T would like it 
too, fur she has hab a bery quiet time sence 
she marry me.” An’ Tsay,“ Yes, Marse Ned, dat 
Aw he dig him eane in de loose grabble 


un’ a-prayiW 


I tought I 


ser’ me, 


Is SO. 


fur we war a-stan’in’ in de front ob de house | 
uv’ he say, sort ob shame’ like, an’ he say, | 


Aunt Daphne she tinks your ole Miss mightn’t 
like dat dinner.’ An’ I say, “In coorse Aunt 
Daphne mus’ hab her oar in, but dat don’t 
Tnount to a rew ob pins.” An’ den he poke he 


cane in deeper, an’ he look kin’ ob shamed, an’ | 


he say, But Aunt Daphne say she won’t cook 
de dinner. Ginja,” he go on, “don’t you tink 
dat you could eook dat dinner fur Miss Carrie ?” 
Aw I say, “ Marse Ned, Tis ready aw’ willin’ to 
sarve you an’ Miss Carrie any ways Lkin.” Aw’ 
den he eall Miss Carrie, an’ he tell her, an’ den 
dey fix de day, an’ Miss Carrie she say I mus’ 
vit de ma-arket baskit an’ go wid Marse Ned, 
an’ I mus’ mek him buy eberyting good dat I 
see, 

Well, Vreetly we cum to a big fat goose, 
an’ I call Marse Ned’s ’tention dat way; an’ he 
say: “Ginja, dat goose is neber goin’ in de 
ma-arket baskit. Is he a good goose?” An’I 
say: “Marse Ned, ef he can’t go in de ma-arket 
baskit, he kin string roun’ my neck; an’ as fur 
him goodness, he be young an’ fat aw’ tick.” 
An’ so we buy him. 

Well, de day eum fur de dinner, shure ‘nuff. 
Aunt Daphne gone off to a funeral, an’ I hab 
de kitchen all to myself. De dinner table war | 


DAPHNE IN THI 


dat loaden wid chaney an’ glass an’ silber dat, 
hab ole Miss bin dead in her cofiin, shure she 
would hab 
ers war a show. 

Arfter I see dat all war right, I gone back 
| to de kitchen, am’ sen’ up de dinner to de w hite 
| people, all but de goose, fur dat goose war de 


Aw’ den de grass an’ de tlow- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| las’ coorse, 

| Well, he war a pictur’ wen T tuk him onten 
| de roaster. He war fat an’ he war rou’ an’ he 
| war a splendid brown, an’ he war a-settin’ on 
| de kitehen table, ready to go up, wen Dolly 
| she eum in. 

Now Dolly, you know, is de gal T lub, an’ 
wen she cum in de kitchen, she hole up her 
nose, an’ she say, wid a long sniff: “ He-e-e-e! 
wha’ dat smell so good ?” 


gal—g'long. 


An’ Tsay: “G'long, 
| What mek you so triflin’?) What 
| you got to do wid dat smell?” An’ she say: 
“ Ginja, dat is de nicerest smell Leber hab had, 
| What is dat?” An’ I say: “G’long, gal; what 
| you got to do wid de white folks’ goose 2?” An’ 
| Dolly cum elose to me, an’ look ober my shoul- 
| der, am’ she say: ” Datisa splendid woose. Oh, 
| Ginja, but dat goose smell nice!’ An’ I say: 
“You git way frum dat goose. You see, while 
you has bin a-foolin’ yere, de goose hab git 
cole.” An’ Dolly say: “ Dat don’t count. You 
| jis’ pnt him in de oven fur a minit aw hot him 
| agin.” An’sol did; but dat gal kep’on a-triflin’ 
| till, wen I tek him out, why, he foot war dat 
bu’n dat I didn’t dar’ to dish him up. 

Den Dolly she eum in wid her tongue, 
| arfter mekin’ all de mischief, an’ she say, “ You 
| jis’ mek a rich gravy, an’ tu’n de goose on de 
side dat you ent de bu’n foot off, an’ tu’n de 
goose on dat side, an’ pour de gravy all ober 
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him, an’, shure’s you lib, Marse Ned he’ll neb- 
er miss dat foot.” 

Well, I did jes’ do dat ting, aw’ Dolly in 
coorse she eat de bu'’n foot; an’ T beim a kin’ 
ob oneasy in my min’, I slip on my bes’ coat, 
an’ tek up de goose myself. 

Now it all might hab been right ’eeppen 
dat Miss Carrie hab ast little Miss Susan, who 
war her bridemaid, an’ de dinner, I has since 
hearn, war gibben to she an’ her sweetheart, 
Marse William Gibbons; so in course whateber 
Miss Susan eat, why Marse William he mus’ 
hab de same. So Marse Ned he say, “ Well, 
Susan, what pa-art ob de goose will you hab ?” 
Aw’ she say, “ De leg, if you please.” An’ den he 
ask,“ An’ what pa-art will you hab, William?” 
Aw’ in coorse he mus’ hab de oder leg. When 
he say dat, de sweat fairly pour down my back, 
an’ Marse Ned he tu’n de goose ober, an’ he gib 
me one look, an’ dat fairly sen’ me clean out ob 
dat room; an’ how dat dinner was got troo, I 
couldn’t tell to my dyin’ day. 

Well, de sun was a-settin’ befo’ de company 
done gone; an’ I was a-stan’in’ in de ba’an- 
yard, when Marse Ned come a-whistlin’ ‘long. 
“Ginja,” he say; but I jis purten’ dat I didn’t 
year. “Ginja,” he call agin, an’ he cum right 
up. “IT wouldn’t ’a beliebed,” he say, “dat a 
’spectable man like you would hab dun sich a 
low-down trick.” “ Why, what’s dat, Marse 
Ned?” I say, ’stonisl’ like. “I like to know,” 
he say, ““whar dat oder leg ob de goose hab 
gone,” aw’ he look straight in my face. 


Now it war jist de time dat our gooses war | 


a-restin’, an’ I look roun’ an’ see dem all a-stan’- 
in’ on deir one leg, an’ so I tek Marse Ned by 
de arm an’ I pint to dem all. “ What’s you a- 
meanin’, Marse Ned?” Tsay. ‘Does you see any 
ob dem gooses wid more’n one leg, dat you ’cuse 
me ob sich a ting?” An’ Marse Ned he jist 


“T SLIP ON MY BES’ COAT, AN’ TEK UP DE GOOsE 
MYSELF.” 


raise up he han’, an’ he holler “ Shoo! shoo! 
an’ den in coorse de gooses put down de oder 
leg, an’ dey all run. 

Au’ den I twn right rouw at Marse Ned, 
an’ I say, solemn like, aw’ I say him loud, au’ I 
say him strong, an’ I look him straight in de 
whites ob his eyes—I say, “ Marse Ned, when 
you see dat goose on de table in front ob you, 
wid but one leg, afore de company, did you 
‘member to say ‘shoo’ to dat goose? I jist 
arsk you dat!” And Marse Ned neber had one 


JIST ARSK YOU DaT!” 
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